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IN THE HOPE THAT THIS BOOK MAY LIVE, 

I DEDICATE IT 

TO THE MEMORY OF MY BROTHER-[N-LAW, 



OF THE COUPS OF GUIDES, 


ONE OF THE FIRST OF THE MANY GALLANT MEN WHO GAVE THEIR 
LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY ON THE RIDGE liEFORE DELHI. 

THE WORDS WHICH HE UTTERED, 

WHEN, ON THE OtH JUNE, 1857, HE RECEIVED I'lIE WOUND WHICH 
HE KNEW TO RE MORTAL, 

BULGE ET DECORUM EST UJIG rATRTA MOUl\ 

WERE CHERISHED 

AS A MOST PRECIOUS INHERITANCE BY HIS BROTHER, 

WHO, ENTERING THE SERVICE AFTER HIS DBIATH, 

WAS APPOINTED TO THE SAME REGIMENT, ^J'HE CORPS OF GUIDES, 
AND BY UNFLINCHING GALLANTRY AND DEVOTION 
WON FROM THE STERN FRONTIER MEN WHO COMI’CSED IT THE 
ESTEEM AND AFFECTION 
WHICH THEY HAD BORNE TO QUINTIN. 

FOLLOWING THROUGHOUT HLS NOBLE LIFE 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF HIS BROTHER, 

HE EMULATED HIM IN THE MANNEIi OF HIS DEATH, 

FOR HE TOO DIED LEADING THE GUIDES IN A GALLANT CHARGE 
AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND, 

AT FATHABAD, NEAR JALLALABAD, THE 2nD APRIL, 1879. 
SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR LIFE, 

SIMILAR AS WAS THEIPv DEATH, 

I WOULD NOT SEPARATE IN THIS DEDICATION 
THE TWO GALLANT BROTHERS. 

FAR NOBILE FRATRUM, 




PREFxlCE TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


The present volume narrates the story of tlie storming of Delili, 
the siibsocjuent clearing of the country in the vicinity of that 
city, and the march to Agra and Kanhpiir. It proceeds then to 
deal with Sir Colin Campbeirs journey from Calcutta to 
Kanhpiir; his relief of the garrison of Lakhnao; and his sah* 
escort of the women and children of that garrison to Kanhpiir. 
It devotes then a chajitcr to the attack of the Gwaliar contin¬ 
gent on that central point, and to Windham’s conseijueni 
action ; another, to Colin Campbell’s reply to their daring 
aggression. Narrating, then, the movements of the several 
columns of Walpole and Seaton, and of the main body under 
Sir Colin, in the North-West; the action of the Nipal trooj)s 
under Jang llahadur; and of the columns under Kowcroft and 
Franks in the Azamgarh district and in eastern Oudh; it pro¬ 
ceeds to describe the four months’ defence of the Alambiigh by 
the illustrious Outram ; tlien, the last movements which pre¬ 
ceded Sir Colin’s attack on Lakhnao; then, the storming of 
that city. From this point the narrative returns to the Bengal 
Presidency proper, and describes the outbreaks in eastern 
Bengal, in eastern Bihar, in Chutia Nagpiir, and their re¬ 
pression ; deals then with the difficulties caused mainly by the 
suicidal action of the Government in western Bihar; gives in 
full^detail the splendid action of Lord Mark Kerr in the relict 
of Azamgarh, one of the two instances * on record in which a 
surprised army defeated the surprisers; proceeds then to tin* 
campaign of Lugard, Douglas, and their lieutenants, against 
Kunwar Singh and his brother Amar Singh, in western Bihar; 
describes the gallantry of Middleton, and the fertility of re¬ 
source of, and striking success achieved by. Sir Henry Havelock. 


T)ie other was that of Clive at Kaveripak, February 23, 1752. 
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Ifetiirniiig to the North-VVe.st, it descrihos the campaigns in 
Kohilkhaiid and portli-western Ondh, detailing the skilful 
movements of Tlojie (Trant, of John Coke, and of Jones; the 
fatal incapacity of AValpolo; the useless sacritice of life before 
Kniya, culminating in the death of Adrian Hope; the gallantry 
of liOss-Grayes, of Cale, of \Villoughl>y, of Cureton, of Sam 
Hrowne, of Hanna, and of many othc'rs; the all but successful 
daring and the death of the famous Maulavi; and the untimely 
end of Venables [ind of the great William Peel. The last 
cha])ter deals with the manner in which George St. Patrick 
Lawrence, one of hair noble lu'otbers, succeeded, amid great 
diftvculties, in retaining Lritisii liold upon liajpvxtana. 

In the preface to the first edition to this volume, puldislied 
nearly ton years ago (August 1879), I acknowledged the 
generous reception which its immediate predecessor had met 
with liotli in this country, in the (Colonies, and in America. 
“ It was not possil)h\” I added, “writing of events, many actors 
in which survive, and to some of whom a record of tlieir jier- 
ibrmances cannot be palatable, that 1 should absolutely escape^ 
hostile criticism.” Put tlie rece))tion accorded to that volume 
did not surpass tlie welcome which the same generous public^ 
gave to tliat of which the present volume is something more 
than a reprint, liurge as was the edition printed, within three 
weeks 1 was called u|)()n to prepare a second, and I am informed 
that- the demand for it has continued to tlie present day. 

This iiew^ edition has been thoroughly revised. I have not 
uily gone through it step by step with the original authorities, 
but I have com})ared the text with the information 1 have received 
since its first publication from several actors in the drama. In 
this way I have acquired additional information of a valuable 
character. The whole of this has been carefully utilised. I 
liavo, in con sequence, not only made additions to the original 
text, but have re-wTitten several portions of it. The result of 
the fresh information I have received has been, in almost every 
instance, to confirm the opinions regarding individuals recorded 
ill the original edition. With respect to Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse, w'hilst I still hold to the view^s previously expressed, I 
have thought it only fair to the memory of that great soldier to 
present the other side of the shield. A distinguished officer 
w'bo served throughout the siege of Dehli, to whom I com¬ 
municated my intention in this respect, thus wrote in rejdy : 
“ I am glad to read w^hat you tell me about Hodson’s case. I 
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can never understand why the other side should always make 
him out such a bloodthirsty character. Wo may have heard other 
things against his character; but I don’t remember that at the 
time he was looked upon by us as more bloodthirsty than 
any one else. It should bo remembered that it was a fight 
without quarter ; there was no love lost on one side or the 
other. Ilis shooting of the princes (who, if brought in alive at 
the time, were as sale to have been hung or shot as when I saw 
their dead l)odies lying in front of the Kotwali), must, to say 
the least of it, have removed, very considerably, any chance 
of risiiig among thousands of discontented rutfians then around 
us," 

I have dealt wit\\ this last argument in the text. It is 
uniiecessary, tlierefore, to repeat it here. It would seem that, 
whilst the general eonseusns of opinion outside the camp of the 
force which assailed Dehli was, aud is, against Ilodson in the 
matter of the slaughter of the princes, his comrades on the spot 
saw in the deed only an additional security for a small body of 
men occupying hut half of the city, the defences of which had 
l>een stormed with great loss of life. 

I wish to say, hel'ore I conclude, tliat no one is so thoroughly 
aware as I am (d* the many imperfections and shortcomings of 
this volume. Distant myself from the scene of action, for I was 
at Calcutta attached to the Audit department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India throughout the period of the Mutiny, I have had 
l)ut one desire, and that has been, to toll the truth, the whole 
truth, without respect of persons. I believe I have succeeded 
in unearthing some gallant deeds which no previous writer had 
recorded; which had not even found their way into the 
despatches; and, by dint of earnest and patient inquiry, 
accompanied by much sifting of evidence, I have also been 
able, in some instances, to transfer the credit for a gallant 
achievement from the wrong to the right man. How difficult 
this is, no one can know who has not attempted the task. I 
recollect well, that just before the first edition of this volume 
appeared, whilst, in fact, I was engaged in examining the last 
proofs in galleys, I met in the street a distinguished actor in 
the scenes I had attempted to describe. He asked mo when the 
volume would appear. I replied that it was on the eve of 
publication, and I should be greatly pleased if he would come 
to my rooms and read the chapter in which his own gallant 
achievements were specially recorded. He acceded at once to 
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the request, came to my rooms, and sat down to read the sheets, 
having first asked my permission to make pencil notes in the 
margin. He sat reading six hours that day and two of the day 
following. Ho then handed back the sheets, expressing his 
general approval, but adding that I should find in the margin a 
few notes which might be useful. When he had left me 1 
looked at tlio notes. The chapter was one in which I had 
taken all tl*e ])ain8 in my power to unearth the deeds of brave 
men. Tlie reader will imagine my surprise when, on looking at 
tlie ncjtes written l)y my visitor in the margin, I saw attached 
to my dt^scription of every one of the gallant deeds enumerated, 
these words : “ This is a mistake : 1 did this.” For the con> 
tention to have been true my visitor must have been ubiquitous, 
for some of the deeds occurred on ditferent parts of the field, 
almost at the same moment. Yet my visitor was an officer of 
the highest character, a great stickler for truth, and who would 
not knowingly have deviated from the straight line for a 
moment. I>ut his imagination had overpowered him. Tlie 
campaigns of 1857-8 had been the great event of his life. By 
degrees he had come to regard them as the only event. And, 
his mind constantly dwelling on the sulqect, he had come to 
regard himself as the only actor. This, 1 admit, is tlie worst 
case 1 met with ; but I have had other experiences almost as 
curious. 

Perhaps the reader will pardon me if I mention another fact 
personal to myself, which may perhaps serve to point a moral. 
8tatiouod as J have said, at (kilcutta in 1857, I had viewed 
with tlie greatest indignation the tardy measures of repression 
adopted l)y the Government early in that year. I had but 
recently come down from Kanhpiir, where, as officer in charge 
of tlie commissariat departiiient, I had witnessed the dissatis¬ 
faction of the sipahis of the I'egiments there stationed, when, in 
the dead of night, Sir James Outram crossed the Ganges for the 
purpose of annexing Oudh. I stated, at the time, to the 
authorities all I had seen, and when the outbreak took place at 
Barluiinjiur I did iiiy best in my small way—for I was still 
only a subaltern—to convince tli**m that the disaffection was 
general. But, apparently deaf to evidence, they pursued their 
own course, in the maimer 1 have attempted to describe in the 
third VO ill me. I kept my indignation within bounds until 
Lord (banning went down to the Legislative Council, and 
ill two hours passed a Gagging Act for the j^ress. Re- 
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j^artling this as a deliberate attempt to prevent the truth, 
hitherto well set forth by the Calcutta iiewsi)Mpers, from reaching 
England, I sat down to write a true record of the proceedings 
and events. A portion of this record ap])(uired in England in, 
I think, August of the same year, in the form of a pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army.” This pamphlet at 
once attracted attention; was quoted l)y the late Loi’d Derby 
in tlie House of Lords; and obtained, on that occasion, the 
name of the “ h*ed Pamphlet,” by wiiicli it is still remembered. 
I completed it up to the fall of Delili the same year, and tlie 
second part had a sale almost equal to tlie first. I could not 
carry it on further because 1 was wrecked off the coast of 
(ycylon in February 1858, and lost all the materialH 1 liad 
collected. It happened that, many years later, in 1871, I made 
the ac(|uaintance of the late 8ir John Kaye. We sjieedily 
Ixicaino intimate, and wo had many discussions over the eviaits 
of 1857-8. One day he told me that when my “ Ked 
Pamphlet” had appeared ho had regarded it with liorror; and 
that one of the secret objects ho had in his mind when he 
undertook to write the history of the Mutiny, was to jirove 
that the “ Ked Pamphlet was not to bo trusted. “ But,” he 
added, “having since gone over the same ground, I am bound 
to tell you, that, however I may still differ from some of your 
conclusions, I have found your facts accurate throughout, and I 
shall state the fact in my preface to my third volume.” J re¬ 
turned to India the following year, and I suppose Sir John 
forgot his intention, for in his third volume the promised 
testimony did not appear. I only mention it hero to show how 
the trutli of my narrative forced conviction oven upon the mind 
of a man deeply prejudiced against my book the moment he 
himself liad oecnsiou to examine the sources whence its state¬ 
ments had been doi ived. 

The sons of Great Britain have, during the building up of 
their vast and magnificent empire, accomplished wonders. But 
of all the marvels th<-y have achieved there is not one that can 
compare with the re-conquest, with small means, of the great 
inheritanco which had suddenly, as if by the wave of a 
magician’s wand, slipped from their grasp. They were called 
upon at a moment’s notice, without any previous warning, that 
is rather, without .ly symptom which their clouded vision 
would accei)t ms a waiiiing, to attempt, on the instant, a task 
which it had taken the valour of Clive, tlie sagacity of Warren 
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Hastings, and the genius of Wellesley, half a century to accom¬ 
plish. Not for a second did they flinch from the seemingly 
unequal struggle. 'Jdiey held out, they persevered, they presseii 
forward, they wore down tlieir enemies, and they won. It was 
the greatest aclueveinent the world has ever seen. 

How did they do it? The one ambition of my life yet 
reniaining to me is to answer that question ; to tell who really 
were the men wlio thus con(]uercd the impossible. 1 have 
spared no pains to relate the story clearly, truly, and without 
favour. Ih’oud of being an Englishman, I desire to place on a 
record that shall be ])ermanent the great deeds of my country¬ 
men. Ijord Beaconsiield never wrote more truly than when he 
said that everything depends on “ race.” Other races have 
Hceomj)lished great things under exceptional circumstances. 
T’licy have been aided by tlie genius of their leader, by the 
inferiority of their opponents, by a cornlunation of events in 
their favour. But the race which inhabits these islands has 
known how to triumph, not only unaided, but when heavily 
handicapped ])y For tune. It has triumplied, often despite the 
mediocrity of its leaders; despite enormous superiority of 
numbers against it; and when circumstances around seemed 
combined to overwhelm its representatives. As these have 
triumphed before, so will they triumph again. Their invinci¬ 
bility is due to the fact that, never knowing when they are 
beaten, they persevere long after the period when races, less 
persistent, would have abandoned the contest in sheer despair. 

G. B. Malleson. 

27, Went Cromwell Bo(uh 
May Ls‘/, 1881). 



LIST AND SnOET DESCRIPTION OF PLACES MEN¬ 
TIONED IN THIS, AND NOT DESCRIBED IN THE 
PRECEDING VOLUME. 


Alambagii, The, is a garden in tlie suburbs of Lakhrmo, literally Tin* Garden 
of tluv* World,’* within an enclosure of 500 square yards. There is a 
building within the garden, containing many rooms in the second story. 
The Alambagh was built by the last Kiiur of Oudh, Wajid All, as an 
occasional residence for a favourite wife. Within the garden is 8ir Henry 
Havelock’s tomb, 8urmount(‘d by an obelisk witli sin inscription written 
by his widow. The jdaee commands the road from Laklinsu) to Kiinhpur. 

BihAr, Eastern, a division of Bihdr, called also, from its cliief station, 
Bhagalpur, on both sides of the Ganges, hetween wc'stern Bihar and 
Bengal j)roper, with an area of 20,492 square miles and a ])0|)uhition of 
eight millions. It oorniirisos the districts of Muiigia*, Bhagali)ur, Purnid, 
the Santal Parganahs, and Ilajmahall. 

Ciiatbasa, the capital of the Kolhdn, or Land of the Kdls, in the Binghbhdm 
district of (diutia Nagpur (the south-west frontier ag(Uicy). It has a 
jKipulation of G,00(), but at its annual fair, which is famous, and held at 
Christmas time, upwards of 20,000 pilgrims are present. It lies on the 
right bank of the Kiver Roro. 

Chatr Manzil, The, a handsome building in Lakbnao, lies to tbo north-east 
of the gaol, f)n the west bank of the Giimti'. It was built l)y Nasiru’d 
din. In 18.57 it was surrounded by a high brick wall, which has since 
disappeared. 

ChatrA, a town and municipality in the Chutia Nugpilr district. 

ChutiA NAarTTR, a mountainous district lying between Southern Bihar, 
Western Bengal, Orisa, and the Central Pjoviiices. It is called Chutid 
Nagpur from Chutia, near Ranchi, the ri sidenct; of the Rajahs of 
Nagpur. It is chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, such as the Kols, 
Oraons, Muiidas, Bhumij, and Korwas. It contains tlie districts of 
Hazari1:>dgh, with an area of 7021 square miles; of Lohardagd, with 
11,404; of Singlibhum, with 4.503; of Manblium, with 4921; and of 
tributary Maballs (districts), with 12,881 square miles. The highest 
summit of the mountainous range is attained at Parisndtli, 4500 feet 
above the sea. The chief towns are Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Chaibasd, 
Paruliii, and Palamau, 
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Chitiiagaon, incorrectly spelt Chittagong, is a hilly division in eastern 
Bengal, l)etwcen the Pheiu and Nap rivers. It com]>ri6e8 the districts of 
Chitragaon (culled Islarnalmd by the Emperor Aurungzib), of Noakhdli, 
or Bhalna, and of Tiparah and Hill Tiparah. The district of Chitragaon 
is bounded to the west by the sea. 

Dhakah, strangely called Dacca by the early settlers, despite the fact that 
there is no letter “c,” except in combination with an “h,” in the 
language of the country of which it is a town, deriv(‘8 its name from 
Diaik, the Ihiiea frandom. It lies on the Yuri Oanga river, and is the 
chief town of the district and division of the same name. The division 
is bounded on the north by the Garo hills, on the east by the Silhat 
district and Hill Tii)arah, on the soutJi by the Noakhali district and the* 
Bay of Bengal, and on the west by the Jasar, I’atna, Bogani, and 
Itungpiir districts. 

Daiuilino, a mountain saTiitariurn in the division of Kocli Bihar, near 
Sikkim. The sanitarium lies about 7000 feet above the sea. The 

dvhUince from Calcutta is 24G miles, the whole of wlvicli can be travelled 
on a rail and steam-tramway. 

Dii.kusha, The, literally “the heart-expanding; the exhilarating,” is a 
villa outside the city of Lakhnao, built by Saadat All Khan, in the 
centre of an extensive deer-park. It stands about three-quarters of a 
mile 8.S.E. of the Murtiniere. The building is now used as a Jiospital. 

Fauhat Baksh Palace, the, was the royal palace in Lflkhnao from the time 
of Saadat Ah' Khiin II. till 1850. It stands to the east of the Observa¬ 
tory and overlooks the river. The throiie-roorn, known as the Kasr-i- 
Sultiin, or Lai Barahdari, w^as set apart for Royal Durlmrs. The gaol, 
considered the healthiest gaol in India, adjoins this palace to the south. 

Gandak, The. There ore three rivers of this name—the Great, the Lesser, 
and the Little. The Great Gamlak ri>es in the Nipal hills, and flow's 
through the districts of Gorakhpur, Cljampuran, Miizaffarpur, Saran, 
and I’atna, near which city it falls into the Ganges. The Lesser 
Gandak rises also in the Nipal hills, and flows through the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Haran, uniting in tlie latter district with the Ghaghra. 
The Little Gandak rises on the northern boundary of the 8arau district, 
flows in a soutli-easterly direction for about 120 miles, then enters the 
Tirhiit district, traverses it in the same direction for about seventy miles, 
where it joins the Baghmati, which, in its turn, falls into the Great 
Gandak. 

Ghaghra, The, also called Gogra, the chief river of Oiidl), rises in the Nipal 
liills, traverses in Oiidli the districts of Klieri, Bahraich, Goiidah, Barah 
Banki, and FaizaMd; then, in tlie nortli-west provinces, those of Basil, 
Gorakhpur, and Aznmgarh; the n, in western Bihar, the district of 
Sdran. It falls into the Gauges at Chapru, after a course of about 
600 miles. 

Ghazipi^r, chief town of the district of the same name in the Bantos 
division, so called after its founder, Malik Saiyid Masiid Ghiizi, in 
A.D. 1630. Lord Cornwallis, wdio succeeded IVIarquess Wellesley as 
Governor General of India, died here in 1805. The district is bounded 
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on tho north by the Azamgarli and Samn distriots; on ttio west by those 
of Jaiinpur and Ihinuras, on the soutli by that of Shuhabad. lt» chief 
rivers are tlie Ganges, the (Jhiighra, tho Sargii, and tho GuinU'. 

({ORAKJiPuR. The division thus called is bounded to the north l>y Nii>al, io 
the east by the (Tandak, to tho south by the Ghtighru, and to tlie west by 
Ondh. The capital, also called Gorukh})ur, is on the loft bank of tlio 
Kapti. It has an imamlnirah (a kind of mosque) built by oiu* of tlio 
rulers of Oudh, and near it is the temple of Gomkliiiath, worshipped hy 
tile Jains. Ihe means of communication in this district still leave 
much to be desired. 

Gu.uti, The, rises in the mountains north of tho Shahjnlninpiir district. It 
flows through the districts of Kheri, l.nklinao, and Snltanpur, in Oudh, 
and through those of Jaunpiir and llanaras, in tlie North-VVcjst Provinces, 
falling into tho Ganges seventeen miles north-east of Banaras. Tlie 
length of its course is about 500 miles. 

(iWALiAU, the capital of tlie dominiouH of Sindlda. It Ivee on ti\eSul)anrt‘k\uv 
river, sixty-six miles south of Agra. AN^ltiiiw its limits may iie compre¬ 
hended tho famous hill fort on an isolated rock 300 feet high, and about 
three miles in circumference; tho Lashkar^ or standing camp of tho 
Maharajah, extending several miles from the north-west end of the rock; 
the old town along its eastern base; and the cantonment of Monir, on 
the Chambal, to the nortli, occupied, before the Mutiny, by tho Gwaliiir 
oontingeiit, ollicered by British oflicers. 

The dominions of Sindhia, known under the generic term Gwfilifir,” 
consist of several detached districts, covering an area of 29,067 square 
miles, and having a population of 3,115,857 souls. Of tho districts so 
detached, the principal is bounded on the north-east by tho Chambal, 
wliich divides it from tho British districts of Agra and ltd wall; on tlie 
east, in a very tortuous line, by Bundelkhand and the Sdgar districts; 
on the south by the native states of Bhopal and Dhar; on the west by 
those of Rajgarh, Jhdlawar, and Kota; and on the north-west hy tlui 
Chambal, which separates it from the states of Karaulf and Dholjiur. 
The chief rivers are the Chambal, which receives tho Chumhld, the 
Sipri, the Chota Kald Sind, the Niwdj, and the Parvatf, the Narbada, 
and the Sind. 

Imambarah, The great, in Lakhnao, is a kind of mosque, built by one of the 
kings of Oudli, formerly contiguous to, now incorporated in, the 
Machhi Bhawan. Its central ball, 163 feet long, 53 feet broad, and 49^ 
feet high, has an arched roof without supports. The curve of the arch is 
68 feet, and the wall is 16 feet thick. The Irndmbarah is 303 foot 
long from east to west, 160 feet broad, and 62J feet high. The reader 
will find an admirable description of this building, and of the other 
buildings in the great northern cities of India, in Murray’s Handbook of 
the Bengal Presidency^ compiled on the spot by Captain Pldward 
Eastwick. 

Itawah, the chief town of the district of the same name, lies on the left 
bank of the Jamnah. Tlie district forms part of the Agra division. It 
is bounded to the nor^h by the Mainpiirf and Farrukhabad districts; to 
the west by the Agra district, from which it is separated by the 
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Jamnah, and the Gwaliar state; to the south by the Jamnah; and to 
the east by tlie Kaulipur district. The town lies sixty-three miles 
south-east from Agra. 

Jagvispuh^ a town in the ShdhdMd dwtrict of the I'atnd division (western 
Bihar), ninety miles oast of Banaras. About it, in and prior to ld57, 
were the ancestral estates of Kiiuwar Singh. 

Jaiptju, capital of tlie state of the same name in Rajpiitana. The state has 
an ar(;a of 10,250 srjnare mik)s, and a population of two millions. It is 
bounded on th(! north by Bakanir and Hisar; on the ejist l)y Alwar and 
Bhasalpnr; on the south by Karauli, (iwaliar, Biindi, Tonk, Mewar, 
and Ajniir; in the west by Kishngarh, Marwar and Bikam'r. The 
centre is an elevated tableland, 1500 feet above the sea. The capiUil of 
the same name* was founded by Rajah Jai Singh II. in 1723, and 
partially rebuilt and heautiiied by Rajah Ram Singh in 1843-0. It lies 
140 miles west from Agra, 150 south-west from Dehli, and 400 noith- 
west from A Hal ail aid. 

JoDiirini, or MAiaVAU, is a native state in Rajputjina, lying to the east of 
Jaisalmfr and Bikaiiir, having an area of 37,000 square miles, and a 

1 )Oi)ulation of a million and tliree quarters. Its principal river is the 
Aini. 'riie capital, dodhpiir, is a town surroimded by a wall, in which 
are seventy gate.s, ( ach named after the place to which it leads. A tort, 
built on a rock 800 feet above the level ol“ the court at its base, 
commands the city. 

Kadam Rasui., a luick building in Lakhnao, about 300 yjirds to the east of 
tla‘ Shah Najaf. The literal meaning of its name is “the foot of the 
pr(*pliet.” 

KaisarhAoii, the, a palace in liskhnao built by the lust of tlje kings of Oudh, 
Wiijid All Slaih. It was begun in 1848 ami liiiislnHl in 1850, at a cost, 
including furnituiH^ and decorations, of £’800,000. It includes tlie 
Badshiih Manzil, built by Saadat Ali II., previously the private residenc/e 
of th(! Jving. 'Idle ladies us('<l lo occu[)y apartments round the magni- 
licent Sipiarci beyond the Ljikbi gate, so called from having cost a lakh of 
rupet H. For a detailed description vide Murray’s Jienfjal. 

Kali T, a town in the Jalaiin district, N.AV.P.. on the right bank of the 
daninali, was a very im])ortant place under Muhammadan rule. It 
lies fort\ -live miles south-west of Kaubpiir. 

Kanai j, a town on tlie Kali Nadi, lu'ar its coidluence with the Canges, in 
the I’lirrukhalirid district. Bel'ore the Muhammadan invasion it was the 
most famous city in India. U is now too ruinous for the ordinary 
geographer to do it reverence. Yet it was mentioned by Ptolemy 
(a.i>. 110). Hem Ilumuyuii was finally defeated by Bher Shah, in May, 
1540. 

Katak, a town and district in Onhsa, strangely miscalled by the barbarians 
who first visited it C;uttack,” which misnomer has been as barbarously 
perpetuated and retained. TJie district, covering an area of 3178 square 
miles, and water(‘d by the Mahaiiadi, and its branch, the Katjurf; by 
the Brahimini, and its branch, ihc Kharsiui: and by the Baitanini* is 
hilly in its western, aud low and swampy in its easteiii sections. The 
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population is about a million and a lialf. Tlio town of tlio same nann', 
aJ^•o callf'd Katak Banaras, lies on tlio right hank of the Mahanadi. ft 
was built, 1200 a.v., by Anang Bhmi Deo, King of Orisa. 

Moti Mahall, The, incIudoH tiiroo buildings in fiakhnao. That, jn-onorly 
called liy tla^ natne, is at the north end of the enclosure. It was uuilt 
by S.'uidat All Khan. Along the river fuct^ (Ihazi n’d din built the 
IViubrirak Manzil to the east of the old bridge of boats, and the Shah 
INIanzil close to tlie bridge. In this latter used to take place the wild 
l)east fights so dear to the rulers of Oudh. 

I\Ii LTAN, the chief’ town nnd fortress of the district of the same nanii\ lying 
l)ctwcen th(' Satlaj, the Chinab, and the Riivi, and having a j>f)j)ulation 
of over half a million. The town lies four miles from the left bank of 
the Chinab. It is one of the bulwarks of India. 

Nital, an independent state in the mountainou.s range to the north of 
Biluir and Oudh. It is niilo.s long from east to west, and about IbO 
broad. It is mostly mountainous ; but behind the lower range of the 
Himalayas are long, narrow, fertile valleys, about 4000 hset abovt.i tla^ 
h vel of the s -a, well waU'red ami cultivated. The population numbers 
tw’o millions. Of these 270,000 are aboriginal, calhal Newiirs, Buddhi.sl.s. 
Th(j remainder are Gurkhas, who conquered the Newars about the year 
1700 A.i). 

OiiisA, once a kingdom, then a provinc(‘: now a division, comprising the 
di.stricis of Katak, Puri, or Jagamith, lialeswar, sometimes, hui. in¬ 
correctly 1 ‘alled Balasor, and nineteen tributary Malm 11s. Tlie divisifm 
is hounded on the north and north-east l)y Chutia Nilgjiur and Bengal; 
on the east and south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the 
IMailras I’lesichmcy; and on the W(‘st by fhe^ Central I’rovinct s. 
Exclusive of the Tributary Mahalls, it has an area of IfOdO sqmiKi 
mill's, and a ]H)pii!iitioii of nearly four millions. Consult Mnrrav’s 
Hiindhooh to Ilcngtil for a graphic account of the journey from Caleutla 
to Piiri and Iviitak. 

I’lJiiNiA, a district in Eastern Biluir (q. v.) heiween Bluigaljiiir and Nip-d, 
with an ari-a of 41)57 square rnile.s, and a jiopnlatiou of a mil lion and 
three qnarler.s. The chief station, also called Piirnia, lies on both banlvs 
of tlio Little Kn^i river, 78 miles to tlu? north-east of Blnlgalpur; 28d 
miles north-west of Calcutta; and 1)8 miles south-west from Darjiling. 

Raji’ctana. a tract of AVe.stern India, so called from its being inhabited 
mainly by Rajjiuis. It is boumled on the north-east by tlie PanJab and 
North-We.stein Provinces; on the soutb-east by the Indur and Gwaliar 
states; on the south-west by Barodah and tlie districts of liombay ; on 
the west Ity Siudli ; and on tlie north-west liy the state of Baliawal[>ur 
It has an area of 129,750 square miles, and a population slightly in 
excess of ten niillion.s. The slates within it, all of which are under 
British protection, are, Bikanir, east of Bahawalpur; Jai.salrin'r, south¬ 
west of Bilianir; Kishiigarh, between AJiiiir and Jaipur; Karauli, 
between Jaipur and Dlioliuir; Alwar, north of Jaipur and west of 
Mathura ; Tonk ; Dholpiir; Udaipur or Mewar, south of Ajinir; Donga- 
pur; Buu.swara, soutb-east of Dongapiir ; Partaligarli, north of Banswaia; 
Jiipiir; Jodhpur, or Marwar; Bharatpiir ; Bumli ; Kota; Jhalilwar; and 
Sirobi. 
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IIamganoA, the eastern, a river of the Knmdun district rising on the 
southern declivity of the main chain of th(‘ Himalayas, at an elevation of 
‘.K)00 feet. It holds a course generally soutli-easterly for about fifty-five 
miles, to Ramesar (in the Kumauu district, 1500 feet above the sea- 
level), where it unites with the Surja. 

IvAMOANC.A, the western, rises in the southern declivity of the slopes of the 
Himalayas, not far from the eastern river of the same name; runs for 
twenty miles in a south-easterly diiection ; then becomes south-westerly, 
and so continues to its exit from the hills, ninety miles from its source. 
Ten miles furth(?r on it takes a soutlierly direction, holds it for filteen 
miles, then receives, on its right, the w'aters of the Koh, tind a little further 
on, on its left, those of the Sunka. Hixty miles lower it is augmented by 
the waters of tlie Heoha or Garah. Ten miles below this last eonllueiice it 
falls infi) the Ganges nearly op]) 08 ito the ancient city of Kamiuj (q. v.). 
Its whole course is about 37d miles. 

JiOHiLKMAM), a division of tlio North-West Provinces, bounded by the 
(hinges, by Oudh, and by Kumiiun, and watered by the Kamganga, the 
Kosila, the Ganges, and tlie Ghiighra. It has an area of 10,882 square 
miles uud a populiitioii slightly in excess of five millions. It is divided 
into tlie districts of Pijnaur, Muradabad, Badaun, Bareli, Shahjahanpiir, 
and tlie Tarai I^arganahs. It includes also the territory of the Nawab of 
Kampiir. 

BAi Ti, The, ris(‘s in tlie sub-Himalayan ranges of Nipal, and, after many 
windings, enters the plains of Oudh, which it traverses in a south- 
(‘astm’ly direction for ninety miles, passing tlirough the Bahrdich and 
(iondah districts. After running 400 miles it falls into the (ihaghra 
shortly belore that river joins the (jJanges. Its tributary, the Burba 
Bu|)ti, has a course of 134 miles. 

SiiAH Najaf, The, a palace built in Lakhnao by Ghiizi u’d dm Haidar, the 
first king of Oudh, iu memory of a town in Arabia, where Ali, the 
successor of the Prophet, was buried. It stands about 350 yjxrds to 
the cast of the Moti Mahall, and 180 yards south of the west bank of 
tlie Giimti. It is a white mosque of scanty elevation, with an enormous 
dome. 

SiLHAT, sometimes but barbarously spelt “ Sylhet,” is a district in the 
Dhakah division, having an area of 5440 square miles, and a population 
of over 1,700,000 souls. The northern, eastern, and southern, parts of 
tlie district are hilly. Its principal river, on the banks of which lies 
the chief station, also called JSilhat, is the Surma, which rises iu Kachhar 
and falls into the Brahmaputra. Its chief products are lime, timber, 
oranges, ginger, and tea. 

Son, Tlie, rises in the elevated table-land of Amarkautak in the Bilaspur 
ilistrict of the central provinces, at about 3500 feet above the sea level, 
and tiows northerly tlirough an intricate chain of hills till it strikes the 
Kaimur range, the dividing range between the Jabalpur and Sh^bdbad 
districts. From this point it takes an easterly course till it falls into 
the Ganges, about ten miles above Danupiir, having meandered about 
465 miles. In its lower section, of upwards of 160 miles, it first flows 
across the British district of Mirzupur, and then, passing into western 
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Bihiir, sop;iratC8 Shahdbad from Gaya ami ratiia. Tlu* Sun is orossod 
V)y the trunk road from Calcutta to the north-west on a stone 

oanseway, and lower down, near Koehiar, the East India railway has 
been carried across it on a lattice girder bridge. 

i'AKA, or Takawali; Kotiii, The, the observatory, or star house, at Lakhnao, 
was built by Ndsir uM din Ilaiilar under tln^ superintendence of Colonel 
Wilcox, Astronom(.*r Royal. In 1857 the famous IMaulavi, Ahmad 
TJllah, of Faizdbdd, had his liead-(iunrter8 here, {ind here were held the 
councils of war. 

Tihhut, a district in western Bilnir, In tween Nipdl and the Ganges, with an 
area of (Jdbi s(mare miles and a population of four and a half millions. 
It is watered by the Ganges, the Gandak, and the Bdghmnti. To tlm 
north of it an* tlie swampy forests of tlie Tardi. It comiudses the towns 
of Mnzatlanjair, llajipiir; mar it, Sonpur, famous for its fair, and 
Darl>angha, tin* seat of the Tirhut Rajahs. 'I'he district produces indig<(. 
cereals, sugar, tobacco, opiniii, and saltpetre. 

d'l.'T.C ddie, flows from the Chatdmii Lake, Thibet, through Sikkim, (or 
about iiinetv-s('ven miles, marking the boundary between the Sikkim 
and Diirjiling districts for some distance till it receives the waters of tin* 
Great Ranjit. It tlien turns southward, and traverses the Darjiling and 
Jal[)aiguri districts in a south-easterly direction, then the liangpur 
disrriet. In the two last-named districts it is navigable, though naviga¬ 
tion is often (lifliciilt. Finally, after a tortuous course of dl3 miles from 
iis source, it falls into the Brahinaputrd. The Tistd is noted for frequent 
and violent changes in its course. 
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HISTOEY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


BOOK X.-~T1JE IlECONQUEST OF THE NOIITH-WEST. 
[Sept ember—December 1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STORMING OF DEHli. 

I TAKE up the history of the siege of Dohlf from the 1st Sep¬ 
tember. Nicholson’s great victory at Najafgarh, 
gained the 25th August, had not only forced the 
enemy within their defences, ])ut had ensured the 
safety of the siege-train then in progress from 
Firuzpur. From that moment, then, preparations were set on 
foot for the carrying out of active oj^erations for the capture of 
the place. 

It was not, indeed, without much misgiving that the com¬ 
mander of the besieging army, Major-General Archdale Wilson, 
had given his consent to the adoption of a measure the success 
of which, he considered, would depend on accident.* In an 
elaborate letter, addressed on the 20th of August to the chief 
engineer, Major Baird Smith, General Wilson, dwelling with 
considerable emphasis on the difficulties that had 
attended the progress of the siege—the fact that RarVof*^ 
he and his army had in reality occupied the position 
of a besieged force—had announced his intention of 
commencing offensive operations against the city on the arrival 


His own words were: “It is evident to mo that the results of the 
proposed operations will be thrown on the hazard of a die.” 
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of tliG sie^e*train from Firuzpur, though with no “ hope of being 
able to take the plnco niitiJ supported by the force from beJow.” 
Ho concluded his letter—the contentH of which he intended to 
send to the Goverruu-Generul as a justification of his conduct— 
with a request that Major Baird Smith would favour him with 
siioli roiuarks and emendations as his experience as Chief 
Engineer might suggest.* 

* "J’ho (iiitirc lettrr, a |H‘nisal of which will rriaki* chnir the position before 
Delili at the dufe on wliich it was written (20tli August, 1857), runs as 
follows: “A letter han Ikhoi r<“ceived from tli(‘(iovernor-Ciienerjd urging our 
iinincdiately taking Dehli, and lie seims angry that it was not done long ago. 

I wish to explain to him tin* true state of atVairs: tliat Dehli is seven miles 
in eircninrerenc(‘, lilh d with an imimuiHe fanatical Mnsalman population, 
garrisoned hy lull 40,000 soldicrn armed ami diseifiliiKMl liy ourselves, with 

II l j)i(iC(‘s of hvnvy anillcry mounted on ttio walls, with tlu' ia/gest magazine 
of shot, slielJ, ami ammunition in the Dpjier I’rovinces at their disposal, 
besides some sixty j)iec( s of fiehl artillery, all of onr own maiinfactnre, and 
manned by artillerymen drilled and taught by ourselves; that the Fort itself 
has hoi'Ti made so strong by ]ierf(‘(*t Hanking defema s er(*(*ted hy our own 
engineers, and a glacis which yirevents onr guns breukiug the walls lower 
than eight feet from the top, w'ithont the laUmr of a n'gnlar sit*go and sap— 
for wliich the force and artilh'ry sent against it has lieen (]iiite inadequate; 
that an attemjit to blow’ in the gates and e.sealade the w’alls W’as twice 
conlemplaled, l>ul that it was considered, from the state of preparation 
against such attack on the [lart of the rclK-ls, such an attempt would in¬ 
evitably liave failed, and havt* caused the most irr*‘paral>Ui diftasltu’ to our 
cause ; ami tliat, even il‘ we had succeeded in forcing onr way into the place, 
tlu' small force disposuhle for the attack would have Ih'cmi most eertainly logft 
in tile nniiKTous streets of so large a city, and liavo liec.n cut to [)i(;ees. It 
was, thiirefore, considered advisable to coniine our etforts to holding the 
jiosition we now oecujiy, which is naturally strung, and has been daily 
nnidered more so hy our (aigiiu'ers, until the force coming up from below 
could join to co-operate in the attack. That since* tho command of the force 
has devolvt'd on me 1 have consider(*d it imperatively necessary to adopt the 
Bjuue plan as tho only chance of safidy to the Empire, and that 1 strongly 
urge ujion his Lordship the necessity of his ordering (leueral Havelock’s, or 
some otlier Ibrce, marching upon Ikdili as somi as jiossihle. Tlie force under 
my command is, and lias been since the <lay we took onr position, actually 
Ix'sieged hy the inutiiK't rs, who, from the imrmmse extent of suburbs and 
gardi iis extending nearly to the walls of the town, have such cover for their 
attacks that it has l)een very diflicnlt to r<*j>el Ihcin, ami at tlie same time ro 
inliict such a loss as would deter a repetition of them. They have frequently 
Ihhui driven hack wnth loss, Imt they immediately take refuge under the grape 
fire of their lieavy guns on the city wails, and, on our retirement, re-occupied 
their former positions; every such attack upon tliem has entailed a heavy 
loss upon our troops, which we can ill spare, and has done us little good. I 
shall 1)0 reinforced by a siege-train from Firuzpur by tlie end of this or the 
beginning of next month, when I inbmd to commence more offensive 
operations against the city; but I cannot hold out any hope of being able to 
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Who and what sort of a man was he to whom the commander 
of the besieging army, at this im|)ortant conjuncture, made his 
earnest appeal ? Major Baird Smith was an honour 
even to the Corps of Engineers. To a knowledge 
founded on extensive reading, to a mind which had thought 
out the several ])rol)leins j)ertaining to Indian administration, 
he added a power of prom])t and decisiv^o action rarely bestowed 
except upon the senior wranglers of the University of Nature. 
He had travelled much, iiad mastered the several methods in 
which, ill the countries of continental Europe, science, and 
08 ])ccia 1 ly the engineering science, had Ix^en laid under contri¬ 
bution to develop tlie latent forc(‘8 of nature ; and in India, had, 
as the administrative agent to wliom was entrusted the comple¬ 
tion of the (binges (kinal, ap])lied the ex])erience thus acquired 
to the perfection of that great work. The genius which could 
grasp great schemes of administrative reform was equally at 
home in tlie ])erformance of tliose duties with which the military 
side of his ])rolession brought liim into contact. Chief Engineer 
of the army before DehVi, he had brouglit to Idle pcrformauco 
of his duties the large mind, tlie ])rofound knowledge, the 
prompt decision which had characttTised him in his civil work. 
Neither the shock and })a.in caused by a wound, nor the weak¬ 
ness and emaciation produced hy a severe attack of camp 
scurvy, aggravated by diarrluea, depressed his spirit or lessoned 
his energies. Be fusing to be placed on tlie sick list, though 
assured that mortification would be the consequence of a con¬ 
tinued use of his wounded leg, Baird Smith clung to the last 
to the ])orformance of his duty. The advice which he gave to 
General Wilson proved tliat never was his courage higher, 

take the place until 8ui)port<'d by the force from below. As an artillery 
ollicer, 1 luive no bcsitaiioii in giving rny opinion that the attack on Debli, 
garrisoiK d and ariried as it now is, is as arduous an undertaking as was the 
attack on Iibaratj)ur in 1825-2(1, for which 25,000 troops and 100 pieces of 
artillery were not considerLd too large a force. I ejicJose a return of the 
original force which was sent down to capture this strong j>Lico, and also a 
return of the pu'sent eflective force, including sick and wounded, fhtm wljich 
his Lordsliip will see how desperate would have been any atte mpt to take the 
city by assault, more espc'cially as the mutineijrs keep a large portion of their 
force encamped outside the city walls, who, on onr assaulting the city, could 
easily attiiek and capture our camp, w^ith all our hospitals, 8tf>re8, and 
ammunition, unless a strong ‘ revision was made against it. Something of 
this sort I intend forwarding to the Governor-General, and shall be glad if 
you will return this with such remarks and emendations as your experience as 
Chief Engineer suggests.’* 
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never were the tone and temper of his mind more healthy, than 
when, bowed down by two diseases and suffering acutely from his 
wound, he seemed a livitl wreck of the man he once had been. 

It was to such a man that Wilson appealed. The answer 
was clear, emphatic, decisive. Baird Smith was for action, for 
y)rompt and immediate action. True it is, he 
Thf rr jtMons reasoned, the besieged are more numerous than the 
oru An/Hinj' Ixjsiegers; true it is their resonrces are greater, 
suiiti. t(i ( 1 ( 1 - their position is formidable, their defences are strong, 
diaic aciir^n. But ill War Something must be risked. In his 
opinion the risk of a rejiulse in a well-contrived and 
well-organised assault was infinitely less than the risk which 
would attend tlie waiting during a long and uncertain ]>eriod 
for reinforcements from lielow. 'Jdie waiting for reinforcements 
involved inaction—an inaction which might last for weeks. 
Such inaction, at a time when the ranjab, denuded of its last 
troops, was quivering in tlie balance, involved a risk greater 
even than the risk of a rejuilse before the walls of the city. 
Nor was this last danger so great, in Baird Smith’s estimation, 
as the General seemed to consider. He ]>elieved tliat it would 
be possible, by skilfully |ireparing and elleciively delivering an 
assault, to reduce it to a small proportion. He gave the fullest 
exjuession, in his re])ly, to these convictions, and concluded by 
urging tlie General to prepare for and to deliver that assault 
without delay—be tore the enemy should have time to strengthen 
his ]K)sition within and without the beleaguered city. 

'These arguments, forcible, clear, based on logic and reason, 
had their natural effect on General Wilson. Though he did 
not share to the full Baird Smith’s opinions as to the probable 
result of an assault, he was brought to regard the 
though risk which would thus be enceiiniered as consider- 

cunvim-Ia ^tbly less than the risk which would be involved by 

inaction. He yielded * then, and directed the (Tiief 
Engineer to })repare a plan of attack. 


* Geueral Wilwcru wrote thu.s on liaird Smith’s memorandum: “It is 
evident to me that the results of tlie j)rojK>s('d oporations wall be thrown on 
the hazard of a die; but, under the cireumstaneey in which I am placed, I am 
willing to try this hazard—the more so as I cannot sugg(‘st any other plan to 
meet our difficulties. I cannot, however, help being of opinion that the 
chances of success, under sucli a lieav\^ fire as the working parties will be 
exposed to, are anything but favourable. I yield, however, to the judgment 
of the Chief Eiigiiieer.*’ 
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The reluctant assent of General Wilson threw, practically, 
upon the shoulders of his Chief Engineer the responsibility for 
the assault. Far from shrinking from the burden, Baird Smith 
eagerly seized it. In conjunction with his second in command, 
Captain Alexander Taylor, a most able and inde- 
fatigalde member of the same corps, one of those men 
who, once tried in difficult circumstances, are found prepare a 
to be indispensable, he submitted a plan—previously asaauit. 
prepared, but subject to alteration resulting from 
daily-gained experience—simple, bold, and effective—easily 
workable, on the sole condition of hearty and zealous co-opera¬ 
tion and obedience on the part of his subordinates. The result 
showed how well placed was the confiflonco bestowed by the 
Chief Engineer in the officers serving under his orders. 

Before adverting to that plan, I propose to lay before the 
reader a short description of the defences of, and the approaches 
to Dehlf. 

The characteristic features of the place were, at the time, 
thus officially described by Baird Smith : “ The 
eastern face rests on the Jamnah, and during the 
season of the year when our operations were carried i>ehi/. 
on the stream may be described as washing the base 
of the walls. All access to a besieger on the river front is there¬ 
fore impracticable. The defences here consist of an irregular 
wall, with occasional bastions and towers, and about one half 
of the length of the river face is occupied by the palace of the 
King of Dehli, and its out-work, the old Mughul fort of Selim- 
garh. The river may be described as the chord of a rough arc 
formed by the remaining defences at the place. These consist 
of a succession of bastioned fronts, the connection being very 
long, and the out-works limited to one crown-work at the Ajrnir 
gate, and martello towers mounting a single gun at such points 
as require additional flanking fire to that given by the bastions 
themselves. The bastions are small, generally mounting three 
guns in each face, two in each flank, and one in the embrasure 
at the salient. They are provided with masonry parapets 
about twelve feet in thickness, and have a relief of about sixteen 
feet above the plane of site. The curtain consists of a simple 
masonry wall or rampart sixteen feet in height, eleven feet 
thick at top, and fourteei or fifteen at bottom. This main wall 
carries a parapet loop-holed for musketry, eight feet in height 
and eight feet in thickness. The whole of the land front is 
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covered by a berm of variable width, ranjj^iii^ from sixteen to 
thirty feet, and having a scarp wall eight feet high. Exterior 
to this is a dry ditch, of about twenty-five feet in width, and 
from sixteen to twenty feet in depth. The coiinterHcarp is 
simply an earthen slope easy to descend. The glacis is a very 
short one, extending only fifty or sixty yards from the counter¬ 
scarp. I;sing general terms, it covers from the besiegers’ view 
from half to one third of the height of the walls of the place. 
The defences, in a word, are ‘modernised’ forms of ancient 
works that existed when the city fell before Ijord Lake’s army 
in 180.1. d’hey extend about seven miles in circumference, and 
include an area of about three square miles. On the western 
side of Dehli there appear the last out lying spurs of the 
Aravalli mountains, and rej)resented here by a low ridge, which 
disappears at its intersection with the tiamnah, about two miles 
above the ])lace. I’he drainage from the eastern slope of the 
ridge finds its way to the river along the northern and the 
nortli-western faces of the city, and has formed there a succes¬ 
sion of i)arallel or connected ravines of considerable depth. By 
taking advantage of these hollow ways admirable cover was 
constantly obtained for the troops, and the labour of the siege 
was materially reduced. The whole of the exterior of the place 
presents an extraordinary mass of old buildings of all kiinis, of 
thick brushwood, and occasional clumps of forest trees, giving 
great facilities for cover, which, during tlio siege ()])erations at 
least, proved to be on the whole more favourable to us than to 
the enemy.” 

8 uch being the ])laco, the plan of assaulting it traced by 
Baird Smith and Taylor may thus bo described. 

It was inevitable that the attack should be made on the 
northern face of the fortress-—the face rej)resented 
by the Mori, Kashmir, and Water bastions, and the 
curtain walls connecting tliem. These connecting 
curtains were merely parapets, wide enough only for musketry 
fire. It had been in the power of the enemy greatly to 
strengthen these defences by pulling down the adjacent 
buildings, and on their ruins erecting a ram})art, from which 
a continued fire of heavy guns should bo concentrated on an 
attacking force. In neglecting, as a rule, to use the advantage 
thus open to them, the rebel leaders added another example to 
many preceding it, of the absence from their councils of a really 
capable commander. The neglect was likely to be fatal to 
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the defence, for it enabled the besiegers to concentrate on 
the curtains a fire sufficient to crush the defenders’ fire and 
to effect breaches through which the infantry could lx? launched 
against the town. 

The plan of the Chief Engineer, then, was to crush the fire 
of the Mori bastion at the nortli-west corner of tlie city, ff’hat 
fire silenced, the advance on the extrenio left, which Avas 
covered by the river, would be secure, and there the assault 
would be delivered. 

The simple wisdom of this plan will bo at once recognised. 
In the lirst ])lace the adA^*lIice was effectually covered 
by the river on one Hank, and partially so by trees andTSiu.^ 
and brushwood in front. The assault delivered, the 
assailants would not bo at once involved in narrow streets, 
but there would be a space comparatively oj)en in which they 
could act. 


On the 6th September all the reinforcements which could be 
expected, together with the siege-train, liad arrived 
in camp. The effective rank and file, of all arms, 
amounted to eight thousand seven hundred and imiubcruf 
forty-eight men, of whom throe thousand throe 
hundred and seventeen were Europeans. In lino 
with, and acting with them, were two thousand two hun¬ 
dred native levies from Kashmir, and some hundreds from 


Jhiiid. 


The evening of the 7th was fixed upon for the commencement 
of the tracing of the batteries which were to assail ^ ^ 
the northern face of the city. On that day General ‘ 

Wilson issued to the troops an order, in which ho announced to 
them that the time was drawing near when he 
trusted their labours would bo over, and they would 
be rewarded for all their past exertions, and for the nounccs tx> 
fatigue still before them, by the capture of the city. 

Much, ho reminded the infantry, still remained to usHauit. 
be accomplished. They had to aid and assist the 
engineers alike in tlie erection of the batteries and in acting as 
covering parties ; and, when the way should be 
smoothed for them by the scientific branches of the the iuiunny!"^ 
service, they would have to dare death in the 
breach. When it should come to that point it would l>e 
necessary for them to keep well together, to push on in compact 
and unbroken masses. 
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As for tho artillery, their work. General Wilson warned 
them, would be harder than any they had till then 
leryr encountered. He expressed, at the same time, his 
confidence that the members of that branch of the 
service would bring to the performance of that harder work the 
same cheerfulness and the same pluck which had characterised 
their labours up to that time. 

Keminding the troops of the cruel murders committed on 
tlieir officers and their comrades, as well as on their 
regarding wives and children. General Wilson declared that, 
whilst the troops should spare the women and children 
who might fall in their way, they should give no 
quarter to the mutineers. 

Upon tho regimental officers he impressed the necessity of 
kee])ing their men together, of preventing plunder, 
rc hnentai Carrying out tlio directions of the enginoei s. The 
ofticerti. Major-Goiieral concluded by asserting his confidence 
that a brilliant termination of their labours would 
follow a zealous enforcement by the troops of his directions. 

Befbre detailing the work winch, on the evening of the 7th, 
followed the issue of this order, it is necessary to inform the 
reader that at tlio suggestion of Major Charles Keid,* who 
commanded on the ridge, a light battery had been erected on 
the night of the Oth upon the plateau of tho ridge close to the 
Sami’ House. The o\)ject of tliis \)atteTy, known as 
imuery. Koid’s battery, was to keep the ground clear and to 
protect the contemplated new heavy battery. No. 1, 
during its construction. Keid’s battery contained eight light 
pieces, six 9-pounders, and two 24-pound howitzers, and was 
commanded by Captain Eeinmington. 

To return.—On tho evening of the day on which General 
Wilson’s order was issued the engineers commenced their work, 
in pursuance of the lesolve to trace out a battery, the fire from 
which should crush the Mori bastion, Captain 
MedleV'uuco Alexander Taylor, assisted by Captain Medley, 
i^Lttery. proceeded at sunset, accompanied by half-a-dozen 
sappers, to Hindu Kao’s house. A site bad pre¬ 
viously been selected to the left of the Sami’ House, below the 
ridge on the open plain, and within seven hundred yards of the 
Mori bastion. Sand-bags had been taken down on the night of 


♦ Now General Sir Charles Reid, G.C.B. 
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the 6th and covered over with grass and brushwood. Those 
were found untouched by the enemy. The two cmgineors at 
once set to work to trace a battery on this spot. The battery, 
styled No. 1 battery, was divided into two sections. 

The right section, commanded by Major Brind,* glctiLn!^ 
intended to receive five 18-pounders and one 8-inch 
howitzer, was to silence the Mori bastion, and to prevent it 
from interfering with the real attacjk on the left; the left 
section, armed with four 24-pounders, under the command of 
Major Kaye, was designed to keep down the fire from the 
Kashmir bastion until tlie order to assault it should be given. 
These two sections were to bo connected by a trench 
which, carried on beyond the left section, would sectiou. 
coMimunicato with the deep nullah close to the rear, 
and form a sort of first parallel, giving good cover to the 
guard of the trenches. 

The tracing of this battery had but just been completed 
when a strong covering party of Beid’s Gurkhas 
arrived. Camels with fascines and gabions followed, Jomi^aed.^ 
and the work progressed rapidly during the night. 

The working parties were but little disturbed by the enemy, 
three well-directed showers of grape from the Mori alone 
reaching them. 

In order to draw off the enemy’s attention as much as 
possible, Major Keid, who was with Taylor and Medley, sent 
directions to Captain Bommington to keep up a 
constant fire on the Mori bastion. This had the tuVfir^ from 
desired effect, for the Mori at once opened on Eeid’s the Mor( 
battery and the oaini House, and dm not again 
molest the working parties. Indeed the enemy did not discover 
till the day dawned this fresh work upon which the besiegers 
had been engaged. Much to their dismay they beheld Brind’s 
battery all but completed. Though great efforts had been 


* Afterwards General Sir James Hrind, K.C.B. He died at a ripe age last 
year (1888). Geneml Wilson’s orders in writing, and verbally given by 
the Assistant Adjulani-Gemeral of Artillery, Edwin Johnson, were to the 
etfect that Major Blind, commanding the Foot Artillery of the Dohli Field 
Force, was to command the Key, or No. 1 battery ; Majors Frank Tutikt and 
Edward Kaye being attached for the subordinate command of the right and 
left wings. Major Turner bein^ struck down by serious illness, the left wing 
was placed under charge of Major Kaye, supervised throughout by Major 
Brind. 
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made, however, all was not ready in it, and but one gun was in 
position as the inoruing of the Btli dawned. The 
rel)els on tlio Mori bastion were not slow to notice 
the results of the work of tluit long night. Instan¬ 
taneously they took measures to demolish it. With 
the daylight there poured on the barely armed 
battery sliowers of grape and round shot. So 
terrible and S ) incessant was the lire, that almost every man 
who ventured from the protection of the battery was knocked 
over. To this storm tlie defender^ of the battery had but one 
gun to re{)ly. Major fJanies Ih-ind, one of the heroes 
Iplowlid long siege, who, as already sta ted, commanded 

exertions. tlio entire No. 1 l)att(.‘ry, noting this, di by 

great exertion, a howitzer to the roar, and tired over 
the parapet at the IMori. The fire of the enemy still poured 
in, however, lievce, incessant, relentless. Emltoldened l>y the 
weakness of the Hritish reply, they even thought 
ttuoinprtlf^ it might lie ])ossible to carry Viy assault the newly 
cjirry the made liattory. With this object they despatched 
body of cavalry and infantry from the Jjilhor gate. 
This little force, eimu'ging from the gate with 
resolution, took at once the direction of the battery. l>nt they 
had not gone far wlien they en(‘ounter(‘d a hot lire from the 
18-pounder and howitzer in the right se(v*tion of No. 1 battery, 
from the guns on the ridge, and the light guns on the plateau. 
This tlirew them into confusion—a confusion clianged into a 
rout by the op}>ortune dis(*harge of a volley of grape from 
Brind’s battery. The v<^dley sent them liaek faster than they 
had come. All this time the men in this battery had been 
working hard, and, thougli ]>elted incessantly from 
right the Mori liastion, tliey soon succeeded, in finisliing a 
Armed. ' secoiid ])latform, then a third, soon after a fourth 
and a fifth. On the completion of each platform the 
gun ydaced on it opened at once on the enemy. The eifect 
of the lire, thus gradually increasing, was soon felt on the Mori. 

, In Major Brind the ofHcers and men possessed a 
renders the comiuainier ot great jierseverance, rare energy, a 
Mon' harm- stroiig will, aiid a tliorough knowledge of his 
profession. Under his skilful direction the shot 
from the battery told with tremendous and unceasing effect on 
the musonry bastion. Gradually the fire from it diminished ; 
by the afternoon it ceased altogether. The bastion was then 


Sept. 8. 

At dawn of 
day the 
enemy 
diwover 
tile new 
battericH. 
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a heap of mins, and although the enemy, displaying rare 
courage, managed to replace the heavy guns in suecossion to 
those knocked over, and to discharge them at the battery, the 
want of cover made it deadly work, and their lire soon 
languished. One part of the Engineer's plan had thus been 
carried out. The Mori bastion liad been made harmless. 
Heavy fire was, however, continued upon it from tlie riglit 
eection and from the ridge until the night before the assault 
was delivered. 

Whilst the right section of the battery had tlius been blazing 
away at the Mori, the 24-pounders in the left seetion 
under Major Kayo had been doing their wt)rk well, m;ctiun 
their tire directed on the Kashmir bastion. This 
fire was continued day and night until noon on the 10th, when 
the battery caught fire from the constant discliai*go 
of our own guns. The sand-bags first cauglit the p iJowtroyod 
flame, then the fascines, made of dry brushwood, tue luth. 
and at length the whole battery was in a blaze, 
which it was feared might extend to the right section and 
expense magazine. 

Lieutenant Lockhart,* attached to Eeid’s Gurkhas, was at 
the time on duty with two companies of tbe regiment 
in the connecting trench between the two sections, 

The necessity to extinguish the fire was so apparent Lockhart, 
to him, that he at once suggested to Major Kaye 
whether it might not be possible to save the battery by working 
from the outside and to|) of the parapet. Kaye replied that he 
thought something might be done if a party were to take sand¬ 
bags to the top, cut them, and smother the fire with the sand. 
Lockhart instantly jumped on to the para 2 )et, followed by six 
or seven Gurkhas, and began the work in the manner suggested. 
The enemy were not slow to discover what had haj)})ene(l, and, 
determined that the flames should not be extinguished, they at 
once brought every gun to bear on the blazing battery, pouring 
in a deadly fire of grape and musketry. Two of the Gurkhas 
fell dead, and Lockhart rolled over tlio parapet with a shot 
through his jaw. The shot, penetrating through the right 
cheek, passed under his tongue, and went out through the left 
cheek, smashing the right jaw to pieces.f The men, however, 

* Lieutenant Loekhart aftti wards commanded, as Colonel Lockhart, the 
107th Foot. 

t The noble example set by Lockhart was witnessed by Major Reid, and 
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jM3r8evcrod, and eventually succeeded, by means of the sand 
from the sand-bags, in extinguisliing the fire, but the section 
was destroyed. 

I'o return to tlie 7th. At the same time that the batteries 
just referred to were traced on the right, preliminary arrange¬ 
ments for tiie real attack had been made on tlie left. On the 
evening of the 7th, Kiidsiabagh and Ludlow Castle were 
occupied by strong pickets. No opposition was offered to this 
occupation, the mutineers being impressed with the idea that 
, the real attack would be made on the Mori. With 

Sejit. H. 1 • -I 1 

TruciMKof tlieso two jK)sts stroDgly occupied as sujiports, the 
engineers were able, on the evening of the 8th, to 
trace out battery No. 2. This trace was made in 
front of Ludlow Castle, and five hundred yards from the 
Kashmir gate. Inke battery No. 1—called, after the command¬ 
ant, Hrind’s battery—it was divided into two portions, the 
rigiit half being iiiUuided for seven heavy howitzers and two 
18-pounders; the left, al>out two hundred yards distant, for 
nine 24-pounders. I'he fire from tliese two portions was in¬ 
tended to silence the fire from the Kashmir bastion, to knock 
away the parapet right and left that gave cover to the delenders, 


mentioiuMl us a case worthy, ho considered, of the Victoria Cross. Un¬ 
fortunately Ueid’s pencil re{)ort8, like many more despatclios of his written 
daily from the ridge in jx*ncil and under lirt^, wore dc^stroyed by General 
Malison, as, Intag written in pencil and not in the rogulaiod fora), he Ciuild 
not ctmsider them as “otlicial.” It thus haj)pened tliat, when Gcmeral Wilson 
penned his tinal despatch, he had none of Reid’s i)encil notes and reports to 
refer to. Reid subseijiiently represented that his recommendations had not 
been attended to; that lie hud again and again brouglit to notice the gallant 
C4>nduct of the ofticers of the GOth Rilles and otliers wiio had served under him ; 
and at length he himself sent in a sui>plementary desjiatch, through Colonel 
Norman, then Acting Adjutant-General. The reply he received was that in 
Lord Clyde’s opinion “the time had altogether passed for publishing any 
further despatches relative to services of officers at Dehlf. which, howev- r 
meritorious, are now of old date.” This was in February 1851). Prior to this, 
Reid had been urging General Wilson to take notice of his recommendations. 
But it was in vain. Neither his pencil notes written under tire, nor his 
reports after the siege, were ever properly attended to, and many deserving 
officers Were consequently left unrewarded. Among these was Captain John 
Fisher, second in command of the Sirmur Battalion, wlio was on the ridge 
with the regiment throughout the siege, who commanded it during the 
assault, and who was the only officer out of nine who escaped being wounde<l. 
This officer did not even receive a brevet. For the same reason Major Reid’s 
appreciatory mention of the services of the Engineer and Artillery officers, 
expressed in the strongest language, remained uni^ublished. 
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and to open the main breach by which the place was to be 
stormed.* 

Warned by the experience of Brind’s battery, no attempt was 
made to complete battery No. 2 in one night. On the 8th the 
tracing alone was completed. The wisdom of this cautious 
mode of proceeding was made clear the following 
day, when a sharp fire of shot, of shell, and of 
musketry was opened from the Kashmir and Water 
bastions, and the Selimgarh, on the positions newly 
occupied. Little damage, however, was effected, and the work 
was pushed forward during the nights of the 9th 
and 10th. Before dawn of the 11th the battery liad 
been completed and armed, and it was then unmasked. Major 
Campbell commanded the left section of it, and Major Kaye— 
transferred from the ignited left section of battery No. 1—the 
right, but the former officer having been wounded on the evening 
of the 11th, (-aptain Edwin John8on,| Assistant Adjutant- 
General of Artillery, then serving in the battery, succeeded to 
the command, and held it to the moment of assault, when he 
resumed his place on General Wilson's staff. 

The third battery was not completed before that night. This 
battery was traced by Captain Medley the evening ^ 

of the Oth. With a boldness which was not rare, 
but the display of which, in this instance, testified to remark¬ 
able negligence on the part of the enemy, the engineers, sup¬ 
ported l)y volunteers, both officers and men, from the Artillery 
and Oth Lancers, traced this battery within one hundred and 
sixty yards of the Water liastion. Seeking for a fit site for the 
battery, the director of the attack, Captain Medley, discovered a 
small ruined building, an out-office of the Custom House—a 
large edifice within one hundred and sixty yards of the Water 
bastion, and totally unoccupied by the enemy. Captain Medley 
took possession of the Custom House, and determined to trace 


* Tliese and the other details describing the plana of the engineers have 
been taken chiefly from a work entitled A Year^n Campaigning in Lidia. This 
book—written by Captjiin, afterwards Lieuteriant-Coionei, Julius George 
Medley, K.E., himaelf a distinguisbeil actor in the seenea Ijo descriV^es—gives 
an account of the proceedings at this rnemorable epoch of the siege, which 
may be almost styled authoritative, confirmed as it has been by the testimony 
of distinginwhed otficers who took part in the preliminaries to the assault. 
CJolonel Medley died alx)Ut five years ago. 

t Now Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin Johnson, G.C.B. 
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the battery inside the small mined building referred to, tbe 
outer wall of which would conceal the work and give cover to 
the workmen. Idiis daring measure oom])letely succeeded. 
T'hough the enemy, suspecting something, though not the actual 
truth, peppered our workmen incessantly, these never flinched. 
When one man fell another would take his place.* Working 
in this way, the battery was finislied and armed by the night 
of the 11th. 

Another b.attery, No. 4, for four heavy mortars, commanded 
DattoryNo 4 Major ''roiubs, was traced and armed on the night 
of the lOth in a safe spot in the Kutlsiabagh itself, 
ready to open fire wdien r<*quired. 

The mutineers had by this time become alive to the fact that 
it was not from the right, but froin tlie left, that the 
Tho(MK*Tny real attach was to issue. Witli an alacrity worthy 

fnlm of tlic highest praise they at once decided upon 

HttackiHto nieasuros wliich, if (Munmenccd but forty-cu’ght hours 
tHMUttcie, earlier, would have effectually l)afHcd the attack. 

fSeeing the effect which tlie fire from tbe still masked 
batteries must produce, tliey set to work to mount heavy guns 
along the long curtain. In other convenient nooks, out of 
roach of the fire of the attack, they mounted light guns. 

Taking advantage, too, of the broken ground before 
to they made in one night an advanced trench 

roj)ei it. ]iarallel to the left attack, and tliree hundred and 
fifty yards from it, covering tlie whole of their front. 
This trench they lined with infantry. 

The heavy guns could not be mounted behind the long 
curtain in time to anticijiato the attack ; hut at 
Sron the" daybreak, on tlie morning of the 11th, the light 
new btttUTios. guns abovo alluded to opened an enfilading attack 
from the right, whilst the muskets from the infantry 


* Paadi did not know wbat wo wore at, but at any rate lie knew the 
f>eople wore working in that direction, and he served out sncli a liberal supply 
of musketry and shell that night that the working party lo.^t thirty-nine men 
killed and wounded. It was wonderful indeed to see with what courage the 
men Wf)rked. 

“ They were merely the unarmed Pioneers I have described above, and not 
meant to be fighting men. With the passive courage so common to natives, 
as man after man was knocked over, they would stop a moment, weep a little 
over their fallen friend, pop his body in a row along with the rest, and then 
work on as before.”— Medlty. 
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in the new trench began a hot and unceasing fire. For a time 
there was no answer. But at 8 o’clock the two 
sections of No. 2 batteiy, unmasked, replied. They K^octive 
began with a salvo from the nine 24*pounderB—a No. 2 tottery, 
salvo greeted by cheers from the men in the batt(‘ry. 

The effect was marked and decisivo. As the site of the breach 
was struck huge fragments of stone fell, and the curtain 
wall disapj^eared in tlio ditch. The defenders on the Kashmir 
l)astion attem])ted to reply, but in ten minutes their tiro w'as 
silenced. 

For the rest of the day the guns of No. 2 battery continued to 
pound away at the walls. It was an (‘xhilarating sight to 
watch the stone-work crumtding umler the storm of shot and 
shell, the Ireacli getting larger and larger, and the 8-inch shells, 
made to burst just as they touched the parapet, bringing down 
whole yards of it at a time.^ 

During the night the mortars from No. 3 l)attory kept the 
enemy on the ahud witli incessant lire. But the rebels were by 
no means idle. The light pieces already alluded to, 
reinforced hy a licavy gun, j)laying from murtello 
bjwers and from holes in curtain walls, maintained in 

a constant and most effective front and enfilading baueriS!^*^ 
fire on Nos. 1 and 2 batteries. Tliis fire constantly 
raked our batteries from end to end. So terrible and so effec¬ 
tive was it, that, at last, one of tlie guns of No. 1 battery was 
withdrawn fxom ])laying on the breach and placed in the 
epaulmeut to keep down, if possible, the eniilading fire. But 
even this did not prove very effectual. At one time General 
Wilson was inclined to make a rush at these guns from the 
right f and s])ike or capture tliem. But their position, within 
grape-shot of the curtain wall, renderetl an attack on them 
difficult, and certain to be attended with loss. On the other 
hand. No. 3 ])attery would be completed on the morrow, and it 
was hoped that the effect of the full power of the artillery 
would be decisive. 


* Medley. 

t In 1‘act, IMajor Reid actually was instructed to make a night attack on 
the po.sitioM, and four companies of Guides and Gurkhas were told off 
supplied with spikes for the j’orpose. At the saino time the battery near the 
Sami’ House received orders Irom Major Reid to cover the attack and draw 
off the enemy’s tire. Just then orders arrived from General Wilson counter¬ 
manding the attack. 
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At 11 o’clock on tho morning of the 12th, Qreathed, of the 
Sep 12 Engineers, aided by some native sappers, unmasked 
the embrasures. The battery was commanded by 
Major Scott, with the gallant Fagan as his second in command. 
In another minute the six guns of the battery 
Aliens o])ened fire. The effect was tremendous. The 
enemy’s guns were dismounted or smashed; the 
Water bastion was beaten into a shapeless mass, and in a few 
hours the breach seemed almost practicable. But 
ddulidfectrebels showed no faint heart. Though their 
guns were silenced, they continued to pour in so 
heavy and continuous a musketry fire that the air seemed alive 
with bullets. The loss of life was consequently severe. Fagan, 
who, in his over-anxiety to see the effect of the first salvo, had 
raised his head above the parapet, was shot dead. Still further 
to embarrass the attack, the enemy opened from the other side 
of the river an enfilading fire, which, though not so effective or 
so destructive as that carried on from martollo towers, was still 
sufiiciently annoying. But our gallant artillerymen never 
flinched. Throughout the day all the batteries poured in a 
fire from fifty guns and mortars on the devoted city. 
of The heat was intense, the labour was severe, the 
danger was enormous. But during the long hours 
of the day, and of tho night whicli slowly followed, 
those daring officers and men, sustained by the conviction that 
to their unflagging energies was entrusted a task necessary 
for the triuinpli of the British cause, stood firmly to their 
guns, resisting every weakness of the flesh, their hearts joined 
in one firm resolve, rejoicing in the sight of the 
SuaiTe* destruction made by their guns, their mortars, 

effects and their howitzers on the walls which had so 

thraefeuccB. bidden them defiance.’^ The fire continued 

that day, that night, and the day following, the 


* “At different times Ijotween the 7th and 11th,” wrote Major Baird 
Smith in his desjnitclu “tliese batteries opened fire with an efficiency and a 
yigour wiiich excited the unqualified adrniratiou of all wlio had the good 
fortune to witness it. Every object coutenj})lated in tlie attack was ac- 
complishc^i with a success even beyond ray expectations; and I trust I may 
be i)ermitted to say that, while there are many noble passages in the history 
of the Bengal Artillery, none will bo nobler tliau tiiat which will tell of its 
work on this occasion.’’ 
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enemy still responding, and with considerable effect. On 
the afternoon of the 13th, General AV'ilson, in consultation 
with Baird Smith, thought that two siiflieient breaclies had 
been made. He accordingly directed that they should be 
examined. 

For this dangerous duty four young engineer officers were 
selected, Medley and Lang for the Kashmir bastion, 

Greathed and Home for the Water. The two iirst- iHwVw'm t^) 
named officers made their first attempt as soon as it 
v as dusk, but they were discovered and fired at. 

They determined, therefore, to jiostpone the examination till 
10 o’clock. To facilitate the accomplishment of his task. 
Medley requested the officers commanding the 
batteries to fire heavily on the breach till 10 o’clock, 
then to cease firing, lie then arrangtid that six 
picked ritiemen of the OOth Itifles should accomyiany himself 
and his companion, and tliat an officer and twenty men of the 
same regiment should follow in support, halting at the edge of 
the jungle while they went on to the breach. Should the 
officer see that the two engineer officers and party were being 
cut off, he was to bring his men to their support, sounding his 
whistle for them to fall back. Should, on the other hand, one 
of the examining party be wounded, or should the party recpiire 
support, they were to whistle for him to advance. 

It was a bright starlight night, and there was no moon. Just 
before the two officers and their party started, an 
8-inch shell from the enemy buried itself deej) in 
ground close to them, burst and covered them with bastiJiT. 
earth. A minute later and the gongs sounded 10. 

The firing suddenly ceased. The explorers were at once on 
their feet, and, drawing swords, and feeling that their revolvers 
were ready to hand, began to advance stealthily into the 
enemy’s country. 

Safely, and without discovery, the two officers and their six 
followers reached the edge of the ditch. Not a soul 
was to be seen. The counter-scarp was sixteen feet 
deep, and steep. Lang slid down it; Medley then tbchutd) ; 
passed down by the ladder, and with two of the 
men descended after Lang, leaving the other four to cover the 
retreat. In two minutes more they would have 
reached the top of the breach. But careful and into 

stealthy as had been their movements, they had not 

VOL. IV. 
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been quite noiseless. Just at that moment they heard several 
men running from the left towards the breach, 
encrn^^in the therefore, re-asccrided, though with some 

difiieulty, and, throwing themselves on the grass, 
waited for events. Prone in the deep shade, they 
could see, without being seen, against the clear sky, not twenty 
yards distant, a number of dusky forms. They 
' watched them as tliey loaxhid tlieir muskets. The 
moments were exciting, but the excitement did not 
prevent Medley and his comrade from carefully examining, from 
tlje ground where they lay, tlie longed-for breach. They saw 
that it was largo, that the slope was easy of ascent, 
ili'eldj .rac there wore no guns in the flanks. They 

had had ex])erien(H5 tliat the dc'scent was an easy 
oiiO. It would be (hvsirable, they felt, to reach the 
top, but the dusky ligures would not move, and any attempt to 
surprise them would be uncertain, and would involve possibly 
the loss of some, if not all, (d’ tlieir j:)arty. l>esides, they had 
really gained tlie knowledge tliey had come to accpiire. Medley, 
therefore, determined to be satisfied and to fall back. Put how 
to fall hack ? There was but one way. Medley suddenly gave 
a ])reconcerted signal. At once they all started up 
fn wifi‘^ and mil back. A volley followed them, but inelTec- 
tively. Untouched, they gained tlieir own batteries 

in safety. 

(jJreathed and ITome had not been less successful in their 
expedition. They had examined the AVater bastion ; 
(iroaUx’ii arnj and, although they had found that tlie musketry 
ti.'r'bro'iVrat ])arapets had not lieen so destroyed as they would 
thr \vai»>r be if the cannonade were to be continued a dav 

bilsUoM piuc- - . 1 1 1 1 •' 

tuabie, or two loiigcr, they riqiortod the breach prac¬ 
ticable. 


Wdth these two rejxirts before him, Paird Smith did not 
hesitate. The dangt'rs of delay, tlie worn-out state 
Baird Smith of fhc 111011 in tlio liattci ies, far outweighed any 
\\ ilsoi» to C< insideratioii which the condition of the musketry 
doav.M-the para] lets in the M'a ter bastion miglit simtcest. He 

once, at onee, then, advised Ueneral \\ilson to deliver 

the assault at daybreak the following morning. 

In such a matter the General commanding could not hut 
act on tlie advice thus tendered liim. General Wilson 
immediately issued the necessary orders. To Brigadier- 
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lin^iulicr 

William 

Jones. 


General Nicholson, of the Bengal Army, whose triumphant 
march through the Bunjah and subsequent vie- 
tory at Najafgarh had made him the hei’o of the lejiis the uJ- 
(^arnpaigii, w^as assigned the command of the first 
column, destined to storm the breach near tlie Xash- couim;m.is 
mir bastion, and escalade the face of the bastion. This assauilinK 
column was composed of three hundred men of II.M.’s ‘‘'I'nitijs. 
75th liegiment under Lieutenant-Golonel llorliert; First cdumn, 
of two hundred and lifty men of the 1st Fusiliers* Nu.hoiMm. 
under IMajtir Jacob; and of four hundred and lifty men of tlio 
2nd Biinjab Inl’aiitiy, under Captain Green ; in all, one thou¬ 
sand men. The engineer oiticers attaelied to this column wore 
Lieutenants IMedloy, Lang, and Bingham. 

The second column was commanded by Brigadier William 
Jones, C.B., of H.M.’s (51 st Kegiment. It was formed 
of two hundred and fifty men of II.M.’s 8th Legi- 
ment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Greatht^d; of two nri^iuiii>r 
hundred and fifty men of the 2nd Fusiliers,t under 
Captain Boyd; of three hundred and lifty men of 
the 4th Sikh Infantry, under Captain Kothney ; in all, eight 
hundred and fifty men. 'This column was to storm the breacdi 
in the Water bastion. The engineer ollicers attached to it were 
Lieutenants Greathed, Ilovenden, and Pemberton. 

The command of the third column was confided to Colonel 
Campbell, II.M.’s 52nd Foot. It was (iomposed of ^ 
two hundred men of the 52nd, under Major Vigors ; coiumrj, 
of two hundred and fifty men of the Kumaun Bat- 
talioii, under Cajitain Itamsay ; of nve Inindred men 
of the first Panjfib Infantry, under Ueutenant Nicholson : in 
all, nine hundred and fifty men. The duty assigned to it was 
to assault by the Kashmir gate after it should have been blown 
open. The engineer officers attached to it were Lieutenants 
Ilome, Salkold, and Tandy. 

The fourth column was commanded by Major Eeid of the 
Bengal Army. It consisted of the Sirrnur Battalion,| 
the Guide Corps, and such of the pickets, European 
and native, as could be spared from Hindu Kao’s Major iLid. 
house; in all (of these) eight hundred and sixty 


TliinJ 

column, 

C]olull(*l 

Camj»b(.‘ll. 


Fourth 
colujun, 
Major iteid. 


* Now lat Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
t Now 2ii(l Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
X Now the Prince of Wales’s Own Gurkhas. 
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men. But, in addition, there was a portion of the contingent 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir, commanded })y Ca])tain Richard 
Lawrence, and consisting of twelve Imndred men. The task 
assigned to this column was to attack the suhurh Kishanganj, 
and to enti^r the Labor gate.* The engineer officers attached 
to this column were Lieutenants Maunsell and d’ennant. 

The fifth, or reserve column was commanded l>y Brigadier 
Longfield of II.M.’s 8th RegiiiKuit. It was composed 
Kiifh (oiumn. ;is follows: two hundred and fifty men, Jl.M.’s 61st 

nriK/KlMM- J II* 1 * T 1 r* 

ui. Regiment, under Jneutenant-Cyolonel Deacon ; four 
hundred and fifty men, 4th Banjah Infantry, under 
Captain Wilde ; three hundred men, Biliieli Battalion, under 
Ineuteiiant-Colomd Farqiihar; three hundred men of the ihijah 
of Jliind’s auxiliary force, under Lieutenant-Colonel Dunsford ; 
in all, one thousand three hundred men. To these were suhse- 
(jiiently added two hundred men of the 60th rifles, under Lieu- 
tenant-Coloiud John ,I ones of that regiment, detailed in the 
first instance to cover the advance. This column, acting as a 
reserve, was to follow the first column. The engineer officers 
attached to it were Lieutenants Ward and Thackeray. 

The office]-s ap])ointed to the command of the five assaulting 
columns wiu'c, then, KichoLson, Jones, Campbell, 
lieid, and Ijoiigfield. 'J’hey were all picked men, 
fitted alike by nature and by traiTiing for the task 
about to devolve upon them. Of Nicholson it is un¬ 
to say much. Ilis ex])loits in the Banjab, and but a 
few days before at Najafgarh, liad made him the pa¬ 
ladin oi' the army, 'i'he coinmander of the second 
column. Brigadier William Jones, had served at Chilianwala 
and at ( Jujrat; had co-operated in the destruction of 


I’ho i'oiu- 
niundcrs of 
tlx* aHSiviili- 
iM{u; cdIuiuiis. 

n(M>essary 

N d-UolHoii, 


doncs. 


the enemy after that crowning victory by pursuing 


* Tliis was flic plan laid down by General Wilson. Had Reid attempted 
to follow it literally, that is, to cnlt r by the I^iihor gate, his tr(K)p8 would 
have b» on exposed to the lire of the left face of th(; Labor bastion, of the right 
fa'-e of the Burn bastion, and to the musketry fire from the loop-holed curtain 
eonuecting both bastions, whi(di had been uutoindied by our artillery. Reid 
wrote to Gentaal Wilson to say that his column \vould be destroyed if he 
attempted anything of the sort, and proposed that, after taking Kishanganj 
and the suburbs, lie should leave the Jammu contingent in the fortified sarai, 
and follow the dry bed of the canal, where Jiis troops would bt) under cover 
the whole way to the Kai)ul gate, whicli, lie had arranged with Nicholson, 
should be opened for him from the inside. 
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them, at the head of his regiment and a troop of artillerj^ to 
the Khaibar pass ; and, during the siege of Dehli, had dis¬ 
tinguished himself as brigadier of the 3rd Infantry 
Brigade. Colonel Campbell, commanding the third 
column, was tiie colonel of the 52nd. He had commanded his 
regiment with distinguished gallantry at Sialkot, where it 
formed part of Nicholson’s force. 

Major Keid, of the fourth column, l)elonged to the Bengal 
Army. Major Charles Keid had served in Sindh 
under Sir Charles Napier, throughout the Satlaj and 
Burmese wars, and had ever distinguished liimself not less by 
energy and daring, than by readiness of resource and presence 
of mind. During the siege, whilst tlie remainder of the attack¬ 
ing force had occupied the old parade ground, covered by the 
ridge, Keid alone had held tlie ridge. All tlie pickets detached 
from the main force to various points on the ridge had been 
under his orders, and his only. The posts thus under his 
command had included tlie main picket at Hindu Kao’s house, 
the Observatory, the Sami’ House, the Crow’s Nest, and the 
Sabzimandi. On the positions so indicated ho had, between the 
8th June* and the 14th September, repulsed no less than 
twenty-six attacks, displaying a daring, a coolness, and a 
presence of mind not to be surpassed. On the 17th June, with 
a small force of four companies of the 60th Killes, his own regi¬ 
ment, the Sirmur Battalion, and twenty-five sappers, he had 
stormed the strong position of Kishanganj, destroying the 
enemy’s batteries stationed there, and returning the same even¬ 
ing to his position on the ridge. Brigadier Long- 
fiehl, commanding the reserve column, was brigadier 
of the second brigade during the siege. His conspicuous ser¬ 
vices fully entitled him to the post which was assigned him on 
this memorable occasion. 

It was 3 o’clock in the morning. The columns of assault 
were in the leash. In a few moments they would be slipped. 
What would be the result? Would the skill and daring of 


♦ Major Reid’s services in the mutiny commence from even a prior date. 
He marched with his regiment from Dehr^ on the 14th May, 1857, and by his 
vigorous action in the dis+nrb{3d district of Balandshahr, opened com¬ 
munications with Mirath and Aligarh, and with the seat of Government in 
Calcutta, a service of vital importance, for which he received the thanks of 
the Governor-General in Council. 
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the soldiers of England triumph against superior numbers 
defending, and defended by, stone walls; or would 
s<>pt. 14. ndiellion, triumphing over the assailants, turn that 
r'Mis^Ktake triiini])h to a still greater account by inciting by 
<.ri its means to its aid the Panjab and the other parts 
tileaHaauiL India still quivering in the balance? That, 

indeed, was the question, d'he fate of Dehli was in 
itself the smallest of the results to l^e gained by a successful 
assault. Idle fatci of India was in the lialance. The repulse 
of the Pritish would entail the rising of the Panjal)! 

It liad been decided that, whilst the first and seetmd columns 
sliould direct their attack against the breaches near 
ansauU.*tlui Kashmir and Water bastions, an explosion party 
should steal aliead and lilow up the ivashniir gate, 
through whicli the third column should then eflect an entrance 
into the city. The explosion party consisted of Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld of the Engineers; of Sergeants Smith, 
Carnricliael, and Corporal IVurgess, aHaff Grierson, of the 
Sapjieis and Miners ; of Bugler .Hawthorne, H.M.’s 52nd Light 
Infantry ; and of eight native sappers. It was covered liy two 
hundred men of the (>oth Itifles, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jones of that regimtuit. ddie <luty devolving on the Sapjiers 
and Miners and tlieir oflicers, was, it is almost needless to state, 
to blow u}) the Kashmir gate; that of Bugler Hawthorne was 
to announ(H‘, by means of his bugle, to the storming party, that 
the ex]dosion liad done its work completely. 

Tliougli ])ro])arations had been made to advance to the 
assault a little alter 3 in the morning, some slight 
ho<oi.(i, nLi delay occ urred, and the day w^as dawning ere the 
um.i roiuimiB eolunins were in motion. All this time the besiegers’ 
l)atteries Avere pouring in a heavy and euiAtiiuioiis 
fire—a f\re whicdi tlie enemy, aUvays on the alert, answered 
with rockets, sliells, and round shot. It was amid the din and 
tumult caused hy this artillery duel that, just after daAvn, the 
first, second, and tliird columns started on their tremendous 
errand. General INielndson had the general management of 
the attack. He looked ejuiet but anxious. General Wilson rode 
up just as the columns Avere advancing, evidently full of 
anxiety.* No wonder that he was anxious, knowing, as he did 

* Medle}^ The Geiiund and staff remained at Ludlow Castle and the 
assault took place. I well remember,” writes to me Colonel Turnbull who 
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know, the enormous issues at stake on the result of the dawning 
day’s work. 

The columns advanced as far as the ground opposite Iiudlow 
Castle. There they halted. The first column then 
moved sharply to the left to take up its position in 
Kiidsiabagh, there to wait for the signal; the second 
went further to tlie left, and formed up behind No. 3 
battery; the third remained on the high road, 
to await there the bugle-sound whicli was to summon them to 
the Kashmir gate. The signal for the assault of the first and 
second columns was to be the sudden advance of the skirmishers 
of the 60th liifles. 

The columns having taken up their positions, Nicholson gave 
the signal. The Itifies at once dashed to the front 

• j 1 I ^Nlcliolnon 

with a cheer, extending along and skirmishing givcHtUo 
through the low jungle—which at this point extends 
to within fifty yards of the ditch—and opening at 
the same time a fire on the enemy on the walls. At the sound 
of their advance, the engineer officers attached to the first 
column, previously posted on the edge of the jungle whence 
the column was to advance towards the breach, waved their 
swords to show tlie way to the stormers. Tlie fire from our 
batteries had ceased, whilst that of the enemy, now thoroughly 
alive to the nature of the contest, continued incessant. Through 
this fire Medley and Lang and the ladder-men advanced at a 
quick walk till they reaciied the edge of the cover. 

Then, forming their ladder-men into a sort of line, 
they rushed to the lircach, closely followed by the 
storming party, and in a minute gained the crest of 
the glacis. They were here in the open exjiosed to 
a terrific and unceasing fire from tlie breach and 
parapet walls, wliich told witli fatal cifect. So 
continuous was it that for ten minutes it was 
impossible to let down the ladders. “ Man after 
man was struck down, and the enemy, with yells 
and curses, kept up a terrific fire, even catching up stones from 
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was then serving on his staff, “leaving our horses outside, on his asking 
whether any one know the wny up to tlie top of Ludlow Castle. I led the 
way—we were all on foot—up the grand drive to the house. The General, 
behind me, when a shell tore up the ground, acro.ss the road, l>etween us— 
turned round; the General smiled, and merely said : ‘ All right; go on.’ ” 
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the breach in their fury, and, dashing them down, dared the 
assailants to come on.” * * * § But, undaunted by these cries and by 
the fire by which they were accomy)anied, the British soldiers 
did push on. They succeeded at lengtli in getting two of the 
ladders into the ditch, and instantly the officers led their men 
down them.I Once in the ditch, to mount the escarp 
and scranilile u{> the breach was the work of an 
instant. But the enemy did not wait for them. 
The insulting yells and curses ceased as the whilom 
utterers hurriedly vacated their position. “ The breach was 
won, Jind tlie supporting troo[)s pouring in fast, went down the 
ramp into the main-guard below.” J 

Whilst the first column was thus carrying out, with daring 
and success, the work assigned to it, the second, 
under lirigadier William Jones, C.B., had not been 
less occupied. Led l)y its engineers, Oreathed and 
Ilovenden, the column advanced towards the breach in the 
Water bastion. By some mistake the supporting 
'I lie bulk of party of the stormers ])ressed forward on the right 
of the [)arty, and, rushing to the counterscarj) of the 
curtain, slid into its ditch, climbed its breach, and 
won the rampart. The stormers of the 8th,§ 
however, most of them carrying ladders, followed the engineers 
to the Water bastion. They had to make a slight 
detour to the right to avoid some water in the ditch. 
Kings and, being in the 0 |)en, they were exposed fo the full 
fury of the enemy’s fire, which, at this point, was 
incessant and well directed. The two engineer officers fell, 
severely wounded, and of the thirty-nine ladder-men, twenty- 
nine were struck down in a few minutes. But here, 
breVhof ihe Kashmir gate, British valour was not to be 

Wattrgate. dauiitcd. The ladders were at length placed and 
the breach was carried by the survivors, twenty-five 


* Medley, who is my cbief authority for all tlie d( tails of the assault. 

t The storming parties pushed on, two la<lders were thrown into the ditch, 
and a brave officer, Fit/gerald, of H.M.’s 75th liegiment, wlio was killed 
directly afterwards, was the first to mount. As soon as 1 saw my first ladder 
down, 1 slid down into the ditch, mounted up the escarp, and scrambled up 
the breach, followed by the soldiers.”— Medhy. 

X Medley. 

§ Captain Baynes, Lieutenants Pogson and Metge, and seventy-five rank 
and file. 
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in number, headed by Captain Baynes, next to whom in 
seniority was Sergeant Walker. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the column, which had entered 
by the curtain breach, had done wonders. Their entrance into 
a vital point of the defences, where an attack had not been 
expected, for the moment paralysed the enemy. 

Brigadier Jones, who, in command of the column, 

had displayed great gallantry, took advantage of the loiwanito 

disorder into which his sudden attack had thrown 

the defenders, to clear the ramparts as far as the 

Kabul gate, on the top of which he ])]antod the column flag,* 

carried by a private of the 61st, Andrew Laughnan. 

Before recording the proceedings of the third column, I 
propose to follow tlie exj)losion party, on whose action the 
movements of that column were to de])end. 

The composition of this party has already been given. Posted 
in front of the third column, it advanced straight on 
the Kashmir gate, in the face of a very hot fire, 

Undeterred by this tire, Lieutenant Home and four 

men, each carrying a bag of twenty-five pounds of powder, 

pushed on through a barrier gate, wliich was found 

oj)en, across the ditch, to the foot of the great double amSt^of 

gate. So great was the audacity of this |>roceeding, iiume/^ 

that, for a few seconds, it completely paralysed the 

enemy. Firing only a few straggling shots, they closed the 

wicket with every appearance of alarm, and Home, after laying 

his bags, had time to jump into the ditch unhurt. Salkeld was 

not so fortunate. Before he could reach the gate the enemy had 

recovered from their panic, and, divining his object, had taken 

prompt measures to thwart it. From either side of 

the top of the gateway, and from the open wicket 

close by, tliey began to pour upon him and his party it* wounded. 

a deadly fire. Salkeld, nevertheless, laid his bags, 

but was almost immediately after shot through the arm and 

leg, and fell back disabled on the bridge. He 

handed the portfire to Sergeant Burgess, bidding 

him light the fusee. Burgess, trying to obey, was a^e killed. 

shot dead. Sergeant Carmichael then seized the port- 


• This flag was presented by Sir William Jones to Her Majesty the Queen 
on the 1st January, 1877, the day of the proclamation of Her Majesty’s title of 
Bmpress of India. 
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fire, lighted the fusee, hut immediately fell, mortally wounded. 
'The other Bergeaiit, Smith, thinking that Carmichael had 
failed, rushed forward to seize the j^orttire, hut noticing the 


fusee hiirning, threw liimself into the 
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ditch. The 
gate was shattered with a 
tremcntlous ex])losion. Home at once ordered Ilaw- 
tliorne to soinid tlie hugle-call.’’^ Fearing that in 
tlie noise of the assault tlie sound might not he heard, ho had it 
lejieatc'd tlin'c times. The 52nd, anxiously awaiting 
the signal, di<l not hear it; hut their colonel, the 
gallant (^am])hell, who also commanded the column, 
in front ol‘ Avliich he had ])osted himself, noticing 
the ex})losion, and expecting the call, asked, not hearing it 
himself, whether it had reached the ears c>f 
any of those about him. 'Idiough no one had 
heard it, Campbell felt that at so critical a 
moment action was better than standing still. 
Ho at once ordered tlie advance. The column resjionded 
(*ag(*rly. Tlie 52nd gallantly led tlie way, and in 
less than a minute after the bugle had sounded they 
dashed on over the bridge, and entered the city just 
as the other columns had won the breachcs.f 

Colonel Campbell, on gaining the main-guard inside the 
gate;, at once re-formed his column, and pushed on 
with the intention of occupying the Kotwali, and, 
if possible, the Jiimi Masjid. He cleared the Water 
l)astion, within which some of the enemy were still 
lurking, the church, jind the enclosure known as 
the “ Delili Gazette compound,’' and forced his way through the 
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* A more clariiig; and gallant achievement than that of the officers and 
non-eoniinissioned offictas nientioned in tiie text has never been recorded. 
Tlieir sultst (]nent fate cannot but inspire interest. Ihirgt'ss and Oarmicliael 
were kilbd on tlie sjiot ; Salkeld, Home, Smith, and Hawthorne were recom- 
ineiided by General WiLson for the Victoria Cross. But Salkeld succumbed 
in a ft^w days to the seven; wounds lie had received; Home met his death 
Shortly afterwards at IVlalngarh ; Smith and Hawtliorne survived, to receive 
the honours tliat they liud so nobly earned. When Salkeld was dying, Sir 
Arelidale sent an officer on liis staff, Lieutenant Turnbull, of the 75t]i, to give 
him a bit of red ribbon, representing the Victoria Cross, to see whether this 
might stimulate him, and, as was hoped, save his life. All he could say was ; 

It will be gratifying to send it home.” 

t Lieutenant Home’s lit part; Bulger Hawthorne’s Statement; Medley; 
Bayley’s AsBault of Dehli. 
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Kashmir gate bazaar. A giin which commanded the line of 
advance was carried by a rush of a party of the 52nd, und(‘r 
Lieutenant Bradshaw, who, however, paid with liis life on the 
spot the penalty of his daring. Still pressing forward, 
Campbell reached the gate o]iening on the Chandni Chaiik. 
Forcing this, he advanced without much op|)ORition, except 
from a musketry fire from a few houses. A sadden turn of the 
road brought him within sight of the Jami Masjid, its arches 
and gates bricked up, impossible to bo forced without powder- 
oags or guns, rendered safe against assault from mere infantry. 
Unwilling to forego the chance of storming this 
formidable position, Camjibell remained in front of support re- 
it for half an hour, under a fire of musketry from pegau,' 
the houses, in tlie exjiectation of the successful 
advance of the otlier columns. But as time went on, and there 
were no visible signs of tlie apjiroach of the one or the other, 
Campbell deemed it advisable to retire on the Begam Bagh, a 
large enclosure, lie held this jilace foi* an hour and a half, 
exposed to a heavy fire of musketry, grape and canister. Here 
1 must leave him whilst 1 trace tlie progress of the fourth 
column. 

Much depended on the success of its attack. Commanded by 
Major Keid, it was designed to move from TTindu 
Kao’s house, on the right, against the suburlis of Attack of the 
Kishanganj and I’aharipur, with a view of driving column, 
the enemy thence and eliccting an entrance at the 
Kabul gate after it should be taken by General Nicholson. 
The successful advance of the first, second, and third columns 
depended, then, very much on the result of this flank attack. 

Major Keid’s column, composed of detacliments from eight 
different regiments, eight hundred and sixty men in 
all, with a reserve of twelve hundred infantry of 
the Jainmii contingent, formed up at 4.30 a.m. on guns, 
the Grand Trunk Koad, optiosite the Sabzimandi 
picket. Before 5 a.m. the column was ready, hut the four 
horse artillery guns which were ordered to accompany the 
column had not arrived. Presently the guns came up, but the 
officer reported that there were only sufficient gunners to man 
one gun. Keid had no intenlion of taking one gun into action 
contrary to the rules of tlie service, so he directed the officer to 
obtain the full complement of gunners as soon as possible. It 
was now broad day light, and Keid was anxiously listening for 
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the explosion (the blowing in of the Kashmir gate), which was 
to have been the signal to advance, wlion ho heard musketry 

The lammu soon discovered that the party 

triM)pH, HCIlt of the Janiiuu trooj)8, four hundred infantry and 
mHUa^*ivf*r- guus, whioh he had ordered to proceed direct 

felon, im .nno Iroiii tlio caiiip at -Ldo A.M., for tlio purpose of 
uiakiiig a diversion liy occupyint^ the Idgar, had 
hecoine engaged with the enemy. No time under 
tlieso circumstances was to be lost, so lie at once pushed on 
with the Column without the horse artillery guns, and mure 
than half an hour before the attack of the other columns. 

The detachment of the GOtli Jiifles, under Captain Muter, 
Roid tlirown out in skirmishing order to the right of 

advances. I'oad, while a feeling party of the Guides was 

sent a short distance ahead of the column. When 
within sixty yards of the canal bridge, Keid discovered that 
the enemy had manned their breast-works across the road, as 
also one work running parallel to the road, and that both of them 
had been ouusiderably strengthened during the night. The 
liead of the column approached the first line of breast-works, 
within fifty yards, wlieri the enemy jioured in a trcmemloiis 
volley. The (h)th Idles meanwhile closed to the left, and with 
the iSirmur Gurkhiis, made a dash, and instantly drove the 
enemy from his first line of defence. They at once retreated 
on their second line, iileanwhile a steady fire was kept U]:) by 
the enemy from the looji-holod wall of Kishangaiij, eighteen 
feet higli, wlii(5h completel}^ coinniaiidod the ijosition now 
gained by the head of Keid’s column, and many of his men 
loll. Keid, who was standing on the parapet of the canal 
bridge, now observed tiiat the enemy bad been reinforced from 
the city. TJicy came in thousands down the dry bed of the 
canal over which Iteid was standing, and a large body appeared 
on the road, hesitating apparently whether they should drive 
our men from the breast-work already gained, or attack the 
detachment of tiie Jamiiui troops on the right, which had never 
approaclied the Idgar—a result of their starting from the camp 
nearly an hour after the time laid down. Guns at 
nieuu>'n>y time, whilst the enemy stood in a mass on the 

ui« u uu”* road, would have been invaluable, and would have 

Artillery! ^ proved of the greatest service to lieid, but, though 

the guns had been sent, no gunners, through some 
unacc^juntable mistake, were available to man them. 
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Eeid was just about to feign an attack in front of tlie 
Kisljaiigaiij heavy batteries, whilst he should direct 
a real one in their flank and rear, when ho was «^ruck^lo^vn. 
knocked over the parapet of the bridge with a 
ninsket-shot wound in the head, Ids engineer officer, Lieutenant 
Maunsell, who was standing near him, V)ciiig struck in the 
same place. Up to this time, Keid states in his despatch, “all 
was going on admirably, the troops were steady, and well in 
hand, and I made sure of success.” How long lie lay on the 
ground insensible is not known—all thought he was dead—but 
when he came to his senses he found himself on tlie back of one 
of his Gurkhas. lie then saw the party of the Jamiiui contin¬ 
gent on his right hard pressed. He sent for (Japtain 
Lawrence, who was his second in command, and, 
presently meeting him, directed him to take (Him- dvcr'coi?- 
mand and to support the right. The reserve, under 
Captain Lawrence, consisting of twelve hundred liuvsrencc. 
infantry of the Jammu contingent, was in rear of 
the column. The detached party of four hundred infantry 
destined for the Idgar had, meanwhile, become perfectly dis¬ 
organised. They rushed into the main column, and caused the 
greatest confusion, making it difficult to distinguish friend 
from foe. 

The interval which had elapsed between the fall of Major 
Keid and his handing over the command to iiis successor had 
been very disastrous to the attack. Whether Major Keid, 
had ho not been struck, would have succeeded, must ever 
remain a matter for conjecture. I’lio officer to whom he 
resigned the command was a very capable man. He was one 
of “ the Lawrences,” and in the many positions of trust he had 
occupied under the Government had always served with credit 
and success. On this occasion he was not wanting to the 
reputation (d’ the family. Succeeding to the command at a 
moment when, to use the emphatic language of the late Sir 
Herbert Edwardes,* “the day was lost,” he (lid all that it was 


* In consequence of a statement made in a pamphlet reflecting on Captain 
Lawrence, the matter connected with the command of the column after Major 
Reid’s fall, was referred to Sir Herbert Edwardes, whose opinion, therefore, 
may be accepted as final. Sir Herbert’s words are: “Major Lawrence would 
have appeared as having done the best with a command to which he 
fluocjeeded when the day was lost.” 
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possible for a brave and capable commander to do. Before the 
command was made over to him, before even he was aware that 
Reid had been wounded, many of the ofHcers who had been 
carrying out Reid’s instructions, receiving no orders, and 
recognising that tlio attack had failed, had resolved to fall 
back. Falling back, tlicy came upon Captain Lawrence, to 
whom they reported themselves, and who, finding matters had 
proceeded so far, directed all liis efforts to ensure that the 
retreat should bo orderly. Meanwhile a fresh com])lication had 
arisen. Captain Muter of the OOth Rifles, who was 
Captain witli the attacking C(dumn, seeing Major Reid fall, 
emvfrau ap[)a,rently regarding Captain Lawrence in the 

onkTiy light only of a jxditical officer attached to the 
den'ikto many KaBhiiiir forco, assumed the command of the portion 
dinicuiticH, of column with which ho was serving. This 
caused considerable confusion ; Captain J^awrence, 
however, succeeded in asserting his authority, and, finding that 
there was no ho})o of oV>taining tlie artilleiymen who had been 
apfdied for, and that tlio enemy, pressing forward on the right 
flank (jf the column, threatened his roar, he retired leisurely 
and in good order on the batteries behind Hindu Rao’s 
house. The attack on the Idgar, conducted by a 
whiTib re*^ j)ortion of tlic Kashmir troops under Captain Dwyer, 
pulsed. was still more unfortunate. The Kashmirics, 
greatly outnumbered, were not only repulsed, but 
lost four guns. 

The repulse of the fourth column greatly increavsed the 
difficulties of the assault. 1 left the first and second 
DirtiistrouH columns, to which I must now return, victorious 
coiunms iusido the hroacli. Kicholson at once collected 
of the r( pulse great body of his column on the square of the 
cx>iuimi. mamguard, then, turning to the right, pushed 
forward along the foot of the walls towards the 
Labor gate. The second column, under Brigadier Jones, had 

E reviously cleared the ramparts, and, passing the Mori bastion, 
ad planted their flag, in tUe manner already indicated, on 
the summit of the Kabul gate. Nicholson advanced beyond 
this in the hope of feeling the support of the fourth column. 
But we have seen that the attack of this column had 
failed, and it was this failure which now rendered the 
position of the advanced assailants difficult and dangerous in 
the extreme. 
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In pushing along the foot of the walls towards the Labor 
gate our troops had been assailed by musketry fire from the 
houses in the place, and by grape and rouiul shot fioin the 
beliiugarh and the palace. This, howevi*!*, liad not iin])eded 
the advance. But when the column had reached tlie western 
extremity of the tovvn, and ascertained tiiat, by the failure of 
the fburtu column, the defences tln^re were still in the hands of 
tile enemy, they saw that their entire position was altered, and 
that they had before th(un another struggle, at least as serious 
as that which they had Imt just then overcome. 

The Labor gate of the city was the gate which led to the 
Chandni Chaiik or principal street of the city. 

This gate was commanded Iry a bastion alxiut two- 
thirds of the way between it and tlie Kabul gate, gate/ 

But to reach this bastion not only had narrow 
streets, the houses in wbic'i were strongly manned, to bo forced, 
but the left of the attacking party would be ex¬ 
posed to a very heavy fire from the enemy now 
concentrating there. It was a prosjiect such as to in mk' narrow 
make the boldest loader pause. Nicholson was a ing 
man of great daring, hut there were men with him 
at the time, not less bravo, who ])ointed out to him that under 
the circiimslancos in which ho found himself it would be wise 
to be content with establishing himself in the honsos whicli 
dominated the position, and await intelligence before advanc¬ 
ing further. Seymour Blanc of the 52iid, who acted as 
his brigade-major, strongly jir. ssed tliis advice upon him. 
Major Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers, a most able and gallant 
officer, and who commanded the regiment on the occasion, 
supported this view. But Nicholson was impatient 
to press on. He believed that delays were dan- 
gerons, that the fullest advantage should be taken, 
at the moment, of the successful storm. More than nM^trameH 
two hours had already elapsed since his men had 
stood triumphant on the broach. A firm footing in 
the city had been gained. But this was not in itself sufficient. 
The repulse of the fourth column had renewed the hopes of the 
enemy. To destroy these it was necessary, in the opinion of 
Nicholson, to ])eijetrate into the city. 

In front of the colun n was a lane, tolerably straight, about 
ten feet wide, but narrowed in places by projecting buttresses 
or towers with parapets. Where these buildings existed the 
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roadway was narrowed to about three feet.* The city side of 
the lane was bounded by houses with flat roofs 
parapets. Not only were all these buildings 
tion occupied stroiigly occupied by the enemy, but the lane was 
euemy. further defeiuled by two brass guns; one, about a 
hundred and sixty yards from its opening, })ointed 
in the direction of the advance ; the second, about a hundred 
yards in rear of the other, commanding it. Behind both was 
a bullet-proof screen, whilst, projecting as it were, from the wall, 
was the bastion commanding the Labor gate, armed with heavy 
pieces, and capable of holding a tliousand men. 

It was this formidable position that Nicholson decided to 
I'he assault whilst yet the enemy might still be under the 

influence of their defeat at three out of the four points 
attacked. On receiving the order, his men dashed gallantly 
up the lane, took the first gun with a rush, and then pushed 
on to the second. But witliin ten yards of this they were 
assailed by a lire of grape and musketry, and volleys of stones 
and round shot, thrown ]>y liand, so severe that they recoiled 
under the terrible and ceaseless shower. Tliere was no shelter 
for them, and tliey were forced to retire. It would 
tilt* uHhu?i be diflicult to })aint in colours too bright the exer- 

aiitti, tions of their ollicers. Conspicuous amongst these 

was Lieutenant Butler of the 1st Fusiliers. This 


officer penetrated up to tlie bullet-proof screen already men¬ 
tioned. How he escaped with his life was a marvel. At the 
screen two bayonets were thrust at him which pinned him l)e- 
tween them as if he were l^etween the jirongs of a fork. There 
he stood, unable to ad vance or to retire, until, firing his revolver 
down the loo})-hole8, he forced the men who were thrusting at 
him to witlidraw their wea])oiis.'|’ 

The assailants were, 1 havo said, forced to retire. Only, 
however, for a few moments. Ke-formed, they 
driv^back again advanced. Again they caj>tured the first gun, 
whitdi was s}>iked by Captain Greville, 1st Fusiliers; 
again they dashed at the second. As they rushed on, their 
again. leader, Major Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers, a cool, 

daring, and accomplished officer, was mortally 


• “The 1st Bengal Fusiliers in the Delhi Campaign,” an article contributed 
to Blackw<H}(V« Maitazine for January 1858. 
t “ The Ist Bengal Fusiliers in the Dehli Campaign.” 
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wounded. Lying there on the ground, knowing his hour had 
come, the gallant Jacob called to his men to press . i « 

1 ^ ^ f 1 Jacob is 

onward. But the nre was tremendous. Wemyss, struck down. 
Groville, Caulfield, Speke, Woodcock, Butler, all many'orncori 
officers belonging or attached to the 1st Fusiliers, »>nbe ist 
were in turn struck down. The men, greatly dis- 
couragod, wore lalling back a second time, when Nicholson 
rushed to the front. His voice never rang mor) 
nobly, his presence was never more inspiring, tlian 
when, waving his sword, he summoned the men to to Lbe front, 
foll ow wucre their general led. But the broken 
order could not be restored in a moment, and, before a suffi¬ 
cient number of men could respond to the call, Jolin 
Nicholson was struck down by a bullet which byVbu/i7t.^^ 
pierced his body. 

The wound was mortal, and Nicholson knew it to be so. 
Rut neither the agony of the pain, nor the certain approach of 
death, could (lueiieh the ardour of that gallant 
spirit. He still called upon the men to go on. He themeumr* 
insisted on lying there till the lane should bo 
carried. But ho was asking dying, as ho had asked living, that 
which was all but impossible. Without artillery, the enemy’s 
position was too strong to be carried. Soldiers not accustomed 
to be baffled, the saTiie men who that morning had carried tho 
walls liy escalade, had recoiled twice before it. In that lano 
alone eight officers and fifty men had fallen. There 
was nothing for it but to retire. The fallen hero areubhimteiy 
was then carefully removed to his tent, and tho men 
fell back on to the Kabul gate. Nicholson still 
lived, and, the liin^s being uninjured by tho ball, the doctors 
had some hope of his life. He alone had the certain conviction 
that the triumph for which he had prepared would escape his 
grasp. 

By tho fall of Nicholson the command of the Nicholson 
first and second columi.s, now established at or 
near the Kabul gate, devolved on Brigadier Jones, 

C.B. 

Whilst the infantry were thus contending with alternate 
success and mishap to establish themselves in the Action of the 
imperial city, the cavalry were not less actively cavalry, 
employed outside the walls. It had never been 
absolutely certain that all the four columns would succeed in 
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their attack, whilst it was tolerably clear that the failure of 
any one of them would entail a counter assault from the 
victorious enemy. It was necessary likewise that the flanks of 
the assaulting columns should be efficientlv covered. With 
wise prevision, then, General Wilson had directed Brigadier 
Hope Grant to move with the greater part of his cavalry and 
a troop and a half of Horse Artillery at the time of the assault 
to the vicinity of No. 1 battery, to check any attempt to take 
our storrniTig columns in flank by sortie from the Lahor and 
Ajmir gates, and to hold himself in readiness to act as circum- 
stam es might require. 

Hope Grant, taking with him two hundred men of the 9th 
Lancers, four hundred of the Sikh horsemen, and a 
aiKri’oiiX! troop and a half of Horse Artillery, under Major 
Tombs, moved to the point indicated. Handling 
Ins men skilfully, he effectually covered the assaulting columns. 
Moving onwards as the columns advanced, he then took up a 
position under tlie walls of the city, covering the batteries. 
Here he remained, ready for further action, till the moment 
when the movement of the enemy on liis right showed him 
that the fourth column had been repulsed. In fact, the enemy 
following up that column had thrown themselves into the houses 
and gardens near Kishanganj, and now opened a lieavy musketry 
lire on the cavalry. Hope Grant at once ordered the Horse 
Artillery to the front. Tombs gallo[)ed up, unlimbered, opened 
lii'O, and compelled the enemy to fall back. As they did so, 
tlie guns on the Burn bastion opened out on the cavalry. At 
a distance of live hundred yards, drawn up for 
Hence pnt actiou, tliougli Compelled to remain inactive, their 
n>Hai(Vea br^'t^ence on tlie spot constituted a material aid to 

on (he the infantry then endeavouring to make good their 

muvemen position within the city. For two hours they stood 
to receive. General Wilson, alive to their clanger, 
promptly despatched Captain Bourchier’s battery to aid them. 
But the round shot from the Burn bastion continued to empty 
saddle after saddle, or to dismount officer after officer. Nine 
officers of the Lancers had their horses shot under them. Con- 
The gallantry either side of this gallant regiment 

displayed the wero the scarlct-clad horse of High ton Probyn, 
Suse*^u/the Panjabis of John Watson in their slate- 

compuisory coloured garments. Gallantly they stood, conscious 
mactiou. exposing their lives without the power of 
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retaliating they were serving the common cause. At the end of 
about two hours the cavalry wete further reinforced by about two 
hundred of the Guides and Gurkhas. Shortly afterwards came 
the intelligence that the infantry had established their positions 
within the town. Then, and then only, did Hope Grant with¬ 
draw leisurely to Ludlow Castle, satisfied that he had not only 
prevented the enemy from following up their victory over the 
fourth column, but had occupied their attention with a very 
considerable result on the main operations. 

We have now to consider the operations of the The reserve 
reserve column, column. 

The commander of this column. Brigadier Long- 
field, having previously detached the wing of the Biluch 
battalion, three hundred strong, to the right of No. 2 battery, 
followed No. 3 column through the Kashmir gate, and cleared 
the College gardens. One portion of the column, consisting of 
the 4tli Panjab liifles and some of the Gist Kegirnent, occu|>ied 
these gardens ; whilst another, composed of the Jlund Auxiliary 
Force and some of the GOth Bifies, held the Water bastion, 
the Kashmir gate. Colonel Skinner’s house, and the house of 
Ahmad Ali Khan, a large, commanding building. 

The position of four out of the five columns of tlie attacking 
force as the evening set in may thus briefly be 
described. The entire space inside the city from 
the Water bastion to the Kabul gate was held by work, 
the first, second, and fifth columns. The fourth 
column, repulsed in its attack on Kishanganj, was holding the 
batteries behind Hindu Kao’s house. Wo have still to account 
for the third column. I left that column, gallantly led by 
Colonel Campbell, holding a largo enclosure parallel with the 
Cliandni Chauk, called the Begam Bagh, anxiously expecting 
assistance from the other columns, and exposed to a heavy fire 
of musketry, grape, and canister. 

The failure of the first column in its attempt to master the 
lane leading to the Chandni Chauk, and the repulse 
of the fourth column, account for the leaving in an 
unsupported position of Colojiel Campbell. In Buiyo-t iic-^ 
advance of, and without communication with, the thini ioiuml 
other columns ; in the vicinity of a position strongly 
occupied by the enemy; liable to be cut off from the main 
body ; the position was eminently dangerous. But Colonel 
Campbell knew himself, and ho knew the men he commanded. 

D 2 
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They were eager to dare, anxious to press on. But the Jami 
Masjjd had ])eeii made iiiiprcgnalde to an attack from infantry, 
and the Brigadier had neitlier artillery to beat down, nor 
powder-bags to blow np, the ol)stacles in the way of his men. 
Under tliese circumstances, taking a soldierly view of the 
situation, he had occu[)iod tlie Bcgani Hagh, resolved to 
hold it till he could communicate with liead-(|uarters. Whilst 
occupying tliis ]K)Hition he Avas rc^joined by the Kumaun 
Battalion, l)elonging to his column, but which had in tlie 
advance diverged to the right, and liad occuj)iod the Kotv'ali. 
An hour and a half elapsed, however, Ijctbre he was able to 
communicate w'itli head-(iuarters. Then, for the first time, he 
learned that the first and sec^ond columns liad not been able to 
advance beyond the Kabul gate, and that he could not be sup- 
jiorted. 

A glance at the ])lan of Dehli will make it evident, even to 
(’am . 1)011 i< readers, that with the main body 

warlii pv(m-’ uiuible to piuictrate beyond the Kabul gate, it would 
iiiff, falls 1)0 in judim’ous for th(‘ third column to attempt to 
ohurdi,'hold tlie Ilegam Bagli during the night. Colonel 
(^‘im])bell, tlnm, leisurely fell l)ack on the church, 
the nearest point at which lie touclied tlie r(‘serve column. 
IHacing the 52nd in the church, he occupied Skinner’s house 
vdth the Kumaun Battalion, and posted the 1st l^anjab Infiintry 
in the houses at tlie end of the two streets tliat lead from the 
intrcrior ot the city into the open space around the church.* 
At the head of these streets guns had jireviously been posted. 

I cannot leave the record of the achievements of what was 
accomjilishcd on this terrible day without making some more 
jiarticular reference to the s])ecial duties which devolved on the 
artillery. 

When the third column entered the city through the Kashmir 
gfite, it was followed by Major Scott’s light field battery 
(No. 14). Heavy fighting was going on in the streets. Two 
guns, under Lieutenant M. M. FitzGerald, were at once sent to 
xVhmad All Klian’s house on the right of the College gardens, 
to support the GOth regiment, which was soon after joined by 
the 52nd. Two guns, under Lieutenant Minto Elliot, joined 
the Biluchis and Gist regiment in the College gardens, where 
liieiitenaiit Elliot was soon dangerously wounded. The 


Major Nonnau’s Narrative in die Blue Book. No. 6, 1858. 
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remaining two guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, joined 
Nicholson’s column just as it had been compelled to retire to 
the Kabul gate, and assisted in all tlie subsec^uent lighting of 
that column until the capture of the Lahur gate. Fit/.GeraUl 
and Elliot’s guns were Jiiore or less actively engaged in all the 
street-fighting that took place on the left and in the centre, 
including the cajiture of the magazine and hank. The losses of 
the battery in men and horses were considerable, but not greater 
than were to be ex})ected when manoeuvring in narrow streets 
under constant musketry fire from the houses.* 

A review of the work of the ITtli 8e[>teml>er, 1857, will show 


that though the British loss liad been heavy, though 
all had not been accom[»lished which it liad liecn 
hoped to accomplish, yet not only had great obstaedes 
been overcome, but a solid base had been olitained 


Notwith- 

Htandlrif^ 

h<'iivy 

u Solid base 
for lurtljcr 


whence to continue and complete the work. In loss 
than six hours the army had lost sixty-six oflicors, giined!*^ 


and eleven hundreel and four men in killed and 


wounded. Four out of five of the assaulting columns were 
within the walls, l)ut the position which they held was extended, 
and, owing to the failure of the fourth column, their right 
flank was threatened. The enemy were still strong in numbers, 
strong in guns, strong in position. They, too, had had success 
as well as reverses, and they had not yet abandoned all hope of 
ultimate victory. 

The first care of the assailants was to secure as best they 
could the posts that they had so dearly gained. 

That night the engineers who were still fit for duty gained 
—they were but few, f )r out of seven teen ten had ^ 

been struck down during the assault—wore sent to 
fortify the advanced positions. Here they threw up 
barricades, and loop-holed and fortified the houses commanding 
the approaches. To maintain the flank conimunications between 
the heads of the several columns strong pickets, throwing out 
vedettes, were established.! 


* Tliey remained in the city, horees in harness, without relief until late on 
the 17th of September, when they were sent back to Lu<llow Ciistl(3 very used 
up. A detachment of the lijunners, under Lieutenant Aislabie, was retained 
in the College gardens uniil the 20th of September. They manned 8^)me 
heavy mortars and howitzers there, and shelled the palace and the bridge of 
boats. 

t Medley. 
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Such was the result of the assault of the 14th September. 

At the cost of a very heavy loss of life a firm 
h^e^offhe^ lodgiuent had been gained. The five assaulting 
0 niinibered, exclusive of the Kashniir Con- 

tin gent, five thousand one hundred and sixty men. 
Of these, eleven hundred and four men and sixty-six officers, or 
about two men in every nine, had l^een killed or wounded. 
Amongst the bravo men who were killed or died of their 
wounds, were Nicholson, of wliorn I shall write further on ; 
Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers; S])eke, 65th Itegimeiit Native 
Infantry; Salkcld, Engineers; Roper, d4th Foot; Tandy, 
Engineers; Fitzgerald, 75th Foot; Eradshaw, 52nd Light 
Infantry; Webb, 8th Foot; Renfray, 4th Panjab Infantry; 
Pogson 8th Regiment; MacBarnott, Davidson, and Murray, 
doing duty res])ectively with the 1st Fusiliers, the 2nd Panjab 
Infantry and the GTiides. Idle nuniber of wounded officers 
amounted to fifty-two, of whom eight were Engineers. All 
these officers were but a type of the unreformed .British army. 
They were men in whom their soldiers had confidence, whose 
\)hyslcal energies hud not been neutralised \)y a piemature exer¬ 
cise of the powers the brain, w\\o had learned tY\eiT duties in 
the luaeticjil life of camps, who were ever to the fore in manly 
exercises in cantonment, as eager as able to lead their men on 
the battle-field. Honour to their memory! However limited 
their ac(iuiremeiits might liave been regarded by examiners, 
they at least knew how to lead their men to victory ! 

The determination not only to hold the ground already won, 
but to continue further operations, was not arrived 
GciKrai Wii- at by General Wilson without considerable hesitation. 
ro*vvmumlw^ The success achieved, important as it was, had not 
Jitioi,'lie hull i say to his anticipations, 

guiucii/ for he had never been very confident—hnt to his 
hopes. The repulse of the first and fourth columns, 
the mortal wound of Nicholson, the tremendous loss in killed 
and wounded, the conviction he personally acquired that 
evening that the city had yet to he taken,—all these considera¬ 
tions combined to work on a nature never very sanguine or 
self-reliant, and now enfeebled by anxiety and ill-health. The 
GeneraFs first thought had been to withdraw the assaulting 
columns to the positions they bad so long held on the ridge.* 


♦ Colonel Turnbull, then on Sir Archdale Wilson's staff, writes me that the 
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From this fatal determination Greneral Wilson was saved by 
the splendid obstinacy of Baird Smith, aided by the 
soldier-like instincts of Neville Chamberlain. What by the 

sort of a man Baird Smith was, I have recorded in a 
previous page. Neville Chamberlain had been cast naini smith 
in a mould not less noble. A soldier almost from 
the hour of his birth, Neville Chamberlain united 
to the most complete forgetfulness of self a courage, a 
resolution, a coolness equal to all occasions. The only fault 
tliat the most critical could find with his action was that he 
was too eager to press forward. If a fault, it was a noble fault 
—a fault which the critics carefully avoided. Ibit, warring 
against Asiatics, to go forward is never a fault, and I have been 
assured, not by one but by many, that Chamberlain’s personal 
daring had contributed greatly to insjuro with confidence the 
soldiers he commanded. 

Chamberlain was Adjutant-General of the Army. He had 
been a consistent counsellor of bold and daring measures, and 
he had more than once, after repulsing a sally of the enemy, led 
the counter-attack which had driven him headlong within the 
city. In one of these daring pursuits he had been severely 
wounded, and it was this severe wound which had prevented 
him from taking an active part in the actual assault. But from 
the summit of Hindu Rao’s house he had witnessed all the 
events of that memorable day. The repulse of the fourth 
column, and the demonstration made by the enemy to pursue 
that column, seemed for a moment indeed to imperil his position, 
and he had summoned the native guard to the roof to defend 
the threatened magazine. This danger was averted by the 
action, already recorded, of Hope Grant and the cavalry. But 
this episode in no degree diverted the attention of the Adjutant- 
General from the other events. He noticed the first successes 
of the other columns; then the check—the apparently insur¬ 
mountable check—evidently a bar to further progress on that 
day. To Chamberlain its significance was clear and unmis¬ 
takable. There was but one course to pursue. To hold at 

statement in the text had been disputed. He adds : “ Even if the General had 
some idea of the kind, lie had every excuse. The very plan whicli had been 
urj^eiitly pressed upon him b-d failed; the columns had been stopped and 
driven back; and, instead of taking the whole city, we merely held a short 
line of rampart in a city some seven miles round.’’ There can be no doubt as 
to the correctness of the statement in the text. 
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any cost, the positions taken, to fortify them, and to make them 
the hase of a fresh attack at the earliest moment. Unable to 


move himself, ho sent to the General a record of his convictions, 
accompanied by an earnest request that he would hold the 
ground for the night. 

Would the written request of the Adjutant-General, not 
actually on the spot, have alone sulliced to turn the General 
from the (;ourso which a personal inspection had at once 
suggested t(» him ? It is doubtful. The General undoubtedly 
believed that the safety of the army would be conq^roinised by 
the retention of tlie positions they had gained. Fortunately, 
Raids itiv Smith was at liis oll)ow. Appealed to by 

resoiiitf"' ' General Wilson as to whether he thought it possible 


for the army to retain the ground they had won, 
his answer was short and decisive, “We must do so.*^ 


That was all. Hut the uncompromising tone, the resolute 
manner, the authority of the speaker, combined to make it a 
decision against which there was no appeal. General Wilson 
acce])t 0 d it.* 

The following day, tlie 15th, was devoted to the securing of 
the j)OHitic)ns gained, to the estal)lishing and making 
use of mortar batteries to shell the city, the palace, 
and the Selimgarh, to the restoring of order, and to the arrang¬ 
ing of means for putting a stop to indiscriminate plundering. 
That our troojjs were permitted to carry out this programme 
with but slight disturbance from the enemy, 
shows how truly Baird Smith and Chamberlain 
had judged the position. It is not too much 
to aflirm that a retrograde movement on the loth would, 
for the time, have lost India. As it was, whilst a mortar 


battery, established by our engineers in the College gardens, 
effected considerable damage in the enemy’s defences, and our 
men, under the cover of that lire, were able to occu])y and 
fortify some houses in front of the position taken the previous 


* Many other officers gave the General tlie same advice. Amongst others, 
prominently, his Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, Captain Edwin 
.Johnson, who shared his tent. This officer not only constantly urged General 
Wilson to see the matter tlirough to its bitter end, but sustained liim in his 
hours of depression, and by liis tact, judgment, and practical ability, con¬ 
tributed to bring his mind into a state willing to accept the advice of 
Chamberlain and Baird Smith. All the forem«>8t officers of the army, 
Nicholson, Jones, Hope-Grant, Keid, and others, had been all along in favour 
of dociaive action. 
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evening, the enemy’s fire from Selimgarh and the magazine 
was comparatively inelfective. Already the depression of 
failure, which our retirement would have changed into the 
joy of triumph, was beginning to weight their efforts very 
heavily. 

I have said that measures were taken on the ir>th to restore 
order and to put a stop to indiscriminate })lundering. 

The fact is, tliat the part of Dehli whic;li our troops 
had occupied was the part which abounded in stores 
ctmtaining intoxicating li(|uors. What a tempbition • 

this would be to men taint from work of the severest cliaracter, 
and subjected for montlis to de})rivations on the ridge, may 
easily be conceived. The indulgence in half an hour’s unchecked 
impulse might paralys(} the force. The dangei* was immimint, 
for the advanced guards fell victims to the snare. Ilut it was 
met promptly and with energy. The (General ordered that the 
whole of the liquor slvould l )0 destroyed, and the order was, to a 
very great extent, carried out. 

The morning of the IGth dawned liopefully. During the 
night and in the eaily morning the enemy evacuated 
the suburb of Kishanganj, whence they had, on tlie KiHimnKani is 
14th, repulsed the fourth column. The besiegers at evacu by 
once occupied the })osition, and captured live lieavy 
guns which had been left there by the enemy. The groat 
strength of the jilace made a deep impression on them, and they 
could only wonder wliy it bad been evacuated. The fire from 
the English batteries also had, by this time, effected a breach 
in the magazine, and a party, consisting of Il.M.’s Gist Regi¬ 
ment, three companies of the 4th Pan jab Rifles, and the wing 
of the Biluch Battalion, was detached, personally directed by 
the General, to storm it. They did storm it with 
but little loss to themselves—three men only being 
wounded—another proof of the growing depression atormed. 
of the enemy. The capture was of the highest im¬ 
portance, the magazine containing a hundred and seventy-one 
guns and howitzers, most of them of the largest calibre, besides 
ammunition of every kind. 

On the afternoon of the same day, the enemy made an attempt 
to recapture the magazine, as well as the workshops adjoining 
it. They advanced unuer cover of the fire of some guns in 
front of the palace gate, carried the workshops, but were driven 
back from the magazine, and ultimately from the workshops 
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also. On this occasion, Lieutenant Renny of the Artillery 
displayed great coolness and contempt of death. For, mounting 
on the roof of the magazine, he pelted the enemy with 
shells which were handed to him with their fuses 
I)uriling ! * 

It would ha natural to imagine that the fact that the army 
could not onl}^ hold its own, hut make an impression upon the 
reliels so formidable as that implied by their aliandonment of 
Kislianganj, and their feeble defence of the magazine, would have 
insjiired the (leneral with a confident hope as to the 
ultimate issue. Rut he was still desponding, and, 

ui‘Wilson. with Nicliolson dying and Chamberlain unable to 
take an active part in his operations, it needed all 
the exertions of the engineers, than whom it would have been 
impossible to liavo collected a more daring and energetic set 
of men,I to induce him to sanction the necessary forward 
movement. 

* The 5111 troop Iht Rrigadu (Native) Bengal Horse Artillery was the only 
battery of laitive aiiilh'ry wliicli riiiiiained taitliful to us wJion it had the 
chance of inutinying It was quarh*red at .lulaiidhiir wlicn the mutiny 
(Xjourred tliero. Lioutemmt Iteniiy then marched it to Dehli. On the 9th of 
July, alter tlie fanatic attack by the rebel cavalry on the right of our camp, it 
was thought advisable to take away its guns and horses us a precautionary 
measure. The native ollicers and men begged to be allowed to prove their 
loyalty, and W(Te placed in charge of the mortar battery on the ridge, which 
they mannrd and worki'd without relief until tiio end of the siege. 

On the 1 Uh of September Lieutenant Renny took some of these native 
gunners into the city with liim. They carrie<I by liaiid a couple of 12-iKnmder 
mortars, and were uscl'ully eiufdoyed in slielliiig tlie houses and streets iji 
front ol’ our attack. Jneuteiiaiit Rcniiy liimself earrujd the Victoria Cross for his 
gallant conduct recorded in the text, at the attack on the magazine, and the 
loyalty of his trooj) was a striking proof of his personal influence. When the 
city had fallen, guns and horses were n stored to his men, and the 5th troop Ist 
brigade did gallant service in the Rohilkhaud campaign. 

t Pri-eiiiiiit‘ut amongst these W(;re Alexander Taylor, of whom Baird Smith 
thus wrote : “ He was, throughout, my most able and trusted subordinate; ” 
George Cliesiiey, at a later period author of the Battle of Dorking; Fred 
Maunsell and Henry Browiilow, botli shot down in the assault; Julius 
Medley, who to ability aud daring added a genius for organization of no 
corn moil order. 

Tlie tone of General Wilson’s mind, at this particular period, may be 
gathered from his correspondence. “ We took possession,” he wrote at 2 
o’clock on the aftenioou of the 16th, “of the magazine this morning with the 
loss of only three men wounded. This advances us a little, but it is dread¬ 
fully slow work. Our force is too weak for this street-fighting, when we have 
to gain our way inch by inch; and, of the force we have, unfortunately there 
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On tho 17tli and 18th the advance was pushed still further. 
The brain-task fell to the engineers, it having been 
decided to avoid the line of the streets and to sap 
through the houses. In this way the bank, Major pushed'on^i^ 
A])bott’s house, and the house of Khan Muhammad ' 

Khan were taken, ‘ and the besiegers’ posts were engineers**^ 
brought close up to the palace and the Chandni 
Chauk. During these diiys, too, the positions on tho right and 
left, indicated by tho Kabul gate and the magazine, were 
brought into direct communication l)y a line of posts. 

Nor were the artillery silent. Whilst the steady progress of 
sapping was going on, tho licavy mortars and guns 
in the magazine, and the recovered and re armed artillery, 
batteries of the enceinte bastions and gates were at 
work, pouring a continuous flight of shells into tho city and 
palace. (3f the enemy’s resistance it may be said that, tliougli 
continuous, it was not characterised by the determination whicli 
had marked their conduct on the 14th. They had read their 
doom, and, though they still fought, their hearts were inspired 
neither by the hope of victory nor by the energy of despair. 
Many had abandoned the city. The courage of those 
who remained was still undaunted, but hopelessness 
01 success had weakened their mental energies. Blackens, 
Partly to this cause, partly likewise to the skill of 
the attack, it was due that the British losses on those days were 
small. 

The position of the attacking force on the evening of the 18th 
lias thus been described : “ The line of the canal may 
be said to have been our front; on its bank some 
light mortars were jiosted, to clear the neighboilrlnxid of the 
Labor gate; while light guns were posted at the main junction 
of the streets, and sand-bag batteries erected to prevent the 
possibility of a surprise.” * The establishment of communica¬ 
tions between the extreme right and left has been already 
mentioned. In the rear everything was our own. 


is a large portion, besides Jamimi troops, in whom I place no confidence. . . 
I find myself getting weaker and weaker every day, mind and body quite 
worn out. The least exertion 1 nocks me down. 1 walk with difficulty, and 
fully expect in a day or two to be laid altogether on my bed. . . We have a 
long and hard struggle still before us ; I hoj>e I may be able to see it out.” 

* Eight Months^ Campaign against the Bengal Bepoys, Bourchier. 
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Still all was not couleur de rose. On the morning of that day 
, an attack on the Lahor gate liad been directed, 
atta('k'..n tiie ^iid failed. (Ireathed, who directed that attack at 
the head of a colnmii comjxjsed of detachments from 
the 8til, the 75th, and a Sikh Regiment, and sup¬ 
ported by fifty men of the 1st Fusiliers, liad to advance up a 
narrow lane leading into the Chandni Chauk tlirongh a gate at 
tlie end of it. This gate had been closed, and behind it dwelt 
the unknown. Greathed ha<l led his men up the narrow lune, 
luit as he approached the end leading into the Cliaiidni (Jhauk 
the gate was suddenly thrown open and dis})la>^ed to his as¬ 
tonished gaze a 24-}>ounder pointing at tlie assailants. This 
gun opened suddenly with grajie on the column, whilst simul¬ 
taneously from the houses on either flank [loiired a smart and 
oontiniiouH fire of musketry. No wonder that the men recoiled. 
They were enormously outnumbered, and occupied a cramped 
position, which gave no play for manceuvring. Greathed drew 
them back, and, bringing a (i-pounder to the front, ordered a 
charge under cover of the smoke. But all was in vain. For a 
moment indeed the hostile gun appeared to be in the possession 
of his men;* but the odds were too great, the position too 
confined ; and tlie enemy were thoroughly on the alert. Itecog- 
riising, after a fresh rejuilse, that the attack had failed, Greathed 
gave the order to retire. He effeefed his retreat in good order 
and without loss, the enemy not venturing to enter the lane. 
The repulse of Greatlied’s column filled the mind of General 
Wilson with despair. “ We are still,” he wrote, that 
efrJ’t'un””* same day, “ in the same positi(.)n in which we were 
Wiimm yesterday. An attempt was made this morning to 
take the Labor gate, Init failed from the refusal of 
the Euro})ean soldiers to follow their officers. One rush, and it 
would have been done easily; but they would not make it. 
The fact is, our men have a great dislike to street-fighting ; 
they do not see their eiiemv, and find their comrades falling 
from shots of the enemy who are on the tops of houses and 
l>ehind cover, and get a panic, and will not advance. This is 
very sad, and, to me, very disheartening. Wo can, I think, 
hold our present position, but I cannot see ray way out at all. 
I have BOW only three thousand one hundred men (infantry) in 

* Bhwhwood^s Magazine. January 1858. The writer of the article is known 
to the author : his statements may be relied upon. 
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the city, with no chance or possibility of any reinforcements. 
If I were to atieini)t to push on into the city, they would bo lost 
in such innuiiiorablo streets and masses of houses, and would 
be anniliilated or driven back.” The reader will remark that, 
desponding as are these words, they mark a step in advance of 
those uttered on the evening of the 14th. Then, General 
Wilson was inclined to retire to tlie ridge to save his army. On 
the 18th, though he still doubted of ultimate success, he felt he 
could hold his own. 

On the 19th action of a different character was taken. A 
glance at tiie plan will show the position, previously ^ 

described, attaiiied on the evening of the 18th. 
Immediately in front of our right was the Burn bastion, no 
longer supported by the presence of a strong hostile 
force in Kishanganj and Taliwari. Now the Burn bastUm.™ 
bastion commandcMl the Lahor gate, and with it the 
('handni Ohauk ; and, though from the British advanced post in 
the Bank that important street could be occupied, it would bo 
difficult to maintain it and to push on operations against the 
palace and the Jami Masjid until the remaining strongholds on 
the enemy’s left should be occupied. 

To the clear minds of the (diief Engineer and of his principal 
coadjutor, Captain Alexander Taylor, the reipiire- 
ments of the position were apparent. With the 
concurrence, then, of the former. Captain Taylor iutbodBeti to 
obtained from tlie General an order to the Brigadier work tbroogh 
commanding at the Kabul gate to place at his bastion, 
disposal, for operations on the following morning, a 
lx)dy of men to work tlirough the intermediate houses, and thus 
to gain the Burn bastion. Whilst this gradual and necessarily 
somewhat slow process was being adopted, a column of about 
five hundred men, taken from the 8th, and 75th, and the Sikh 
regiment, proceeded, under Brigadier William Jones, to attack 
the Labor gate. 

The sapping party, directed by Captain Taylor, gradually 
made their way through the detached houses 
situated between the Kabul gate and the Burn byUrFgadfer 
bastion, annoyed only by a constant musketry fire Junes, 
maintained by the enemy upon such of their number 
as were forced to show themselves. Progressing, as it were, 
^tep by step, they succeeded, as night fell, in occupying a house 
which completely overlooked the Burn bastion. From this 
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place they were able to pour a commanding fire upon the 
occupants of the latter, and they did this with so much effect 
that the enemy, convinced of the impossibility of holding it, 
evacuated it during the night. Brigadier Jones then pushed 
forward his men, and found it deserted. But his men were in 
a very unruly condition. Much brandy had fallen into their 
hands, and it was difficult to keep them steady.* 

The news brought to the General that night (10th) by Lieute¬ 
nant Turnbull of the T^th, attached to his staff, of 
Kain the Capture of the Burn bastion, could not fail 

capture. to revive his spirits. It was an immense gain ; for 

the possession of that bastion was the certain key to 
tlie capture of the Labor gate. So impressed was General 
Wilson with the importance of the conquest that he sent some 
officers of his staff to spend the night in the bastion, and to take 
measures for its retention. The precaul ion, wise though it 
was, was not needed. The enemy by this time were thoroughly 
C(3wed, and, far from thinking of recovering the plac^e, were 
hurrying out of the city as fast as their logs could carry 
them. 


The capture of the Burn bastion was the beginning of the 


Sfpt. 20. 
Jon PH curritifl 
tlie L)iljor 
gate, 


end. Early the following morning (the 20th) 
Brigadier Jones’s column, pursuing the advantage 
of the previous evening, carried the Ijahor gate 
with a rush ; the Garstin bastion fell also to their 


prowess. The Brigadier then received instructions to divide 
his force, and, whilst detaching one portion up the Chandni 
Chauk to occupy the Jami Ma«jid, to proceed with the re¬ 
mainder towards the Ajrair gate. The opportune arrival of 
Major Brind and his artillery caused the Brigadier to confide to 
liim the command of the first portion. Brind, 
ti?e ilina* having under his orders, in addition to his own men, 
Aia^gid; the 8th Regiment and the 1st Fusiliers, marched 
at once to the Jami Masjid, and carried it without 
difficulty. He had no sooner occupied it than he perceived 


* The men were in a very unruly state .... Much brandy, beer, and 
other intoxicating liquors were left so exposed by ihe enemy, that it would 
seem they had almost been left about purposely; and tliough the officers 
endeavoured to persuade their men that the liquor was poisoned they did 
not succeed .... One old soldier, a thirsty soul, taking up a bottle of 
brundy, and looking at it, said : “ Oh no, Sir, the capsule is all right— 
Exshaw and Co.—no poison tliat,'’— Blackwood's Magazine, January 1858. 
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that the one thing wanting to assure the complete capture of 
the city was to assault the palace, promptly and 
without delay. He, therefore, on the spot, wrote 
a pencil note to the General reporting his success, to attackS 
and urging him to an immediate attack on the royal 
residence. 

Meanwhile Jones had penetrated to the Ajmir gate. Almost 
simultaneonsly the main body of the cavalry, going 
round by the Idgar, found the camp of the mutineers 
outside Dehli evacuated, and secured the clothing, tion oi the 
ammunition, and plunder left by the rebels in the 
hurry of their flight. 

General Wilson responded to Brind’s note by ordering the 
advance of the column at the magazine to attack 
the palace. The decreasing fire from the l)attle- a'lon^e' 
ments of the residence, famous in history, famous 
in romance, of the descendants of Babar, had made 
it abundantly clear that the last representative of the family 
which had for so long ruled in Hindustan had, with his family 
and attendants, sought refuge in flight. When the British 
troops (the GOth Rifles), pressing forward, reached the walls, a 
few fimatics alone remained behind, not to line them, for their 
numbers were too few, but careless, of life, to show to the very 
last their hatred of the foe they had so long delied. Powder- 
bags were prom|)tly brought up, and the General, 
anxious in the generosity of his heart, to do honour 
to the man who had helped to blow uj) the Kashmir 
gate, sent for Home to apply the match. The gates wore 
then blown in, and the J^ritish troops enrered and hoisted the 
British flag. The Selimgarh fort had been occupied even a 
little earlier. Its capture was effected in a manner which 
demands a separate notice. 

Some short time before the assault on the palace gate, 
Lieutenant Aikrnan, with a small party of Wilde’s Sikhs, had 
been directed to feel his way to the left. Aikrnan, 
the most daring and intrepid of men, know the 
ground thoroughly; and having received, as ho Stalmgarh. 
imagined, permission to act on his own judgment, 
he resolved to effect an entrance into the Selimgarh from the 
rear, and hold the enem} as in a trap. Accordingly he doubled 
round to the Calcutta gate, forced it open, and pushed on to 
the Selimgarh. The few men in that fort fled on his appearance, 
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ani escaped across the river. Aikinan’s attention was then 
turned to tlie gateway at the narrow passage leading from the 
Sclimgarh to the rear of the palace. This passage connected the 
rear gate of the palace with an arched gate over the fort, over 
which was a parapet. Were he able to gain possession of this, 
he could stop the escape of multitudes till the storming party 
should reach them from the front. Thus thinking, he acted 
without hesitation, shot the sentry at Hie gate opening on to 
the drawbridge leading into the rear of the palace, and placed 
his men in tlie best posiiion to defend it. Tie then, with the 
assistance of the Sergeant-Major of Kenny’s troop or battery, 
set to work to spike the lieavy guns directed against the Water 
bastion, lie was in possession of the gate and drawbridge when 
the gates of the ])alace were blown in. The rush of the fugitives 
was not so great as had been anticipated, so extensive had been 
tlie flight on the two prt^ceding days. But some at least were 
kept back. A more gallant or well-thought-out act was not 
performed even during that long siege.* 

In the afternoon of the same day CTcneral Wilson, having 
given directions I'or the establishment of posts at the various 
gateways and bastions, took up his quarters in the imperial 
])alace. 

The appearance of Dehli after the captui e of the palace, the 
Selimgaih, and the Jami iVlasjid had placed it in 
rill ter hands of tlie l>ritL>h, has tlius been graphically 

the cvipiuro. described ])y a gallant officer who took part in the 
assault and in the subsequent operations.f 
“The demon of destruction,” wrote Colonel Bourchier, 
“seemed to have enjoyed a perfect revel. The houses in the 
neighbuurhood of the Mori and Kashmir bastions were a mass 
of ruins, the walls near the breaches were cracked in every 
direction, while the church was completely riddled by shot and 
shell .... In the Water bastion the destruction was still 
more striking. Huge siege-guns, with their carriages, lay 
about seemingly like playthings in a child’s nursery. The 
palace had evidently been hastily abandoned. The tents of 
Captain de Teissier’s battery, stationed at Dehli when the mutiny 
broke out, were left standing, and contained plunder of all 


^ Official report of Major Wilde, commanding 4th Sikh Infantry, 
t Eight Moiiihs* Campaign against tlte Bengal Sepoys^ by Colonel George 
BoUrchier, C.B., R.A. ^ 
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sorts. The apartments inhabited by the royal family combined 
a most incongruous array of tawdry splendour with the most 
abject poverty and filth. The apartments over the palace gate, 
formerly inhabited by Captain Douglas, who comtnandod tlie 
palace guards, and Mr. Jennings the clergyman, were denuded 
of every trace of the unfortunate party which had inhabittMl 
its walls, and with whom, not many months before, I had spent 
a happy week. It was with a sad and heavy heart that I 
paced its now empty rooms, which could tell such terrible tales 
of the scenes there enacted.** 

Dehli was now virtually won. But, though the strong places 
had been occupied by British troops, thousands of the mutineers 
were still in the vicinity, armed, and ready to take advantage 
of any slackness of dis(opline. The very relief of guards and 
batteries was still a matter of danger and dilhculty, nor did the 
event of the following day, which deprived the rebels of their 
nominal leader, lessen in any material degree the magnitude 
of the risk. 


Sept. 14 . 


The King of Dchli, his family, and his personal adherents 
liad shown themselves as easily depressed by 
adversity as they had been cruel and remorseless 
when Fortune had seemed, in the early days of the 
revolt, to smile upon them. The result of the events of the 
14th September had produced upon the mind of the ^ ^ 
King effects precisely similar to those which had, ' ^ ' 
for the moment, mastered the cooler judgment of the British 
commander. We have seen that General Wilson, surveying 
his position on the evening of the 14th, declared that a prompt 
retreat to his original position could alone save the army, 
Baird Smith and Neville Chamberlain forced him, so to speak, 
to remain. On the other side, the King and his advisers, 
deeply impressed by the successful storm of the assailants, and 
not considering that success outweighed, or even balanced, by 
the I'epulse of the first and fourth columns, rapidly arrived at 
the conclusion that, unless the British should retire, the game 
was up. There was no Baird Smith at the right 
hand of the King to point out to him how many The^^lrHiHt 
chances yet remained in his favour if he would but ence of tlie 
profitably employ the small hours of the night; no 
Neville Chamberlain to urge him, above all things, axih^rents of 
to dare. When the morning of the 15th dawned, 
and the British were seen to nave retained their positions, to be 
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making preparations for a further advance, the hearts of the 
King and his advisers fell, and they began even then to discount 
the future. 

{Still, as long as the Selirngarh, the palace, the Jarni Masjid, 
and the Labor gate were held, no active measures for retreat 
Sf-pt 19 taken. But when, on the night of the 19th, 

ThHr HU(<:(H8 tlic Burii bastioii, virtually Commanding the Labor 
compUtoH the gate and tlie Ohaiidni Chauk, was cajitured, the 
fHp.^ij .M(y. that liad been the uppermost in every heart 

found oxyircssion. That thought was flight. 

The commander-in-chief of the relicl army, the Bakht Khan, 
whom wo have seen exercising so strong an influence 
Hakht Kiiiiii at Baioli,* evacuated the city that night, taking 
witli him all the flgliting men upon whom he could 
ttrmv de])end. Ways of egress, that by the bridge of boats 

tiiKiit. and those by tlie Kbairati and Dehli gates, were 

still o])en to tliem ; and of these they availed 
themselves. Bakht Khan exerted all his ehxjuence to induce 
the King to accom]iany him. lie represented to him tliat all 
was not lost, and though the English had gained their strong¬ 
hold the ojien country was before them, and that, under the 
shadow of liis name and presence, it would be still possible to 
continue the war, always with a chance of success. 

Had Baliadur Shah possessed a spark of the persistent nature 
or the vigorous energy of his ancestors, of Babar, 
vadillt!'!?. ^>1' llumayun, or of Akbar, that ajipeal had not been 
made in vain. But he was an old man—one of that 
class of old men who have exhausted youth in their teens, and 
'who l)ecome, with increasing years, more and more nerveless 
and irresolute. It is probable that tln’ougliout the mutiny the 
King liad been a mere puppet in the bands of the others. 
Whilst the siege lasted the chiefs of the army had sustained 
their power over him by promises of ultimate victory. But 
with impending defeat their influence vanished ; and the old 
King, acted upon by events, was in the humour to fall under 
an>' spell which might seem to promise him immunity for his 
misdeeds. 

thou-mrof Such a spell was at hand. Of all the nobles 
jiiiifiiakbsh about him the wiliest was llahi Bakhsh Mirza, 
Mitzu. whose daughter was the widow of the eldest son 


* Vol. III. page 203, note. 
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of the King. It is probable that in the early days of the mutiny 
the counsels of Ilahi Bakhsh had been strongly in favour of 
vigorous action. But he had a keen eye for prubabilitios. The 
events of the 14tli and 15th September had read to him no 
doubtful lesson. He foresaw the triumph of the English—a 
triumph fraught with ruin to himself and his family unless he 
could turn to account the few days that must still intervene. 

He did turn them to account. Having made all his plans, he 
listened, without speaking, to the eloquent pleading 
made to the King by the commander-in-chief, Bakht n 

Khan. When all was over, and when Bakht Khan had iiis purjKme. 
departed with a promise from the King that he would 
meet him the following day at the tomb of Ilumayun, Ihihi 
Bakhsh persuaded the Mughul sovereign to accompany him to his 
house for the night. Having brought him there, lie moulded him 
to his purpose. He pointed out to him the hardships which would 
follow his accompanying the army, assured him of its certain 
defeat, and then, showing the other side of the shield, indicated 
that a prompt severance of his cause from the cause of the 
sipahis would induce the victorious English to believe that, up 
to that moment, he had acted under compulsion, and that he 
had seized the lirst opportunity to sever himself from traitors. 

These arguments, urged with great force upon one whose brain 
power, never very strong, was waning, had their elfoct. When, 
the next day, the King of Dehli, his zenana, his sons, 
and his nobles, met the rebel commander-in-chief at 
the tomb of Humayun, he and they declined to refII'^(‘s t(» 
accompany him. Bather than undergo the fatigues, uu* 
the perils, the uncertainties attendant on the pro¬ 
longation of a contest which they had encouraged, they 
deliberately preferred to trust to the tender mercies of the 
conqueror. What those tender mercies were likely to be did 
not seem to trouble much the degenerate Mughuls. They 
promised, at all events, a quick decision—a decision preferable 
to the agony of suspense. 

Bakht Khan and the rebel army then went their way, 
leaving behind the royal family and a numerous 
crowd of emasculated followers, the scum of the 
palace, men born never to rise above the calling neuk. ** 
of a flatterer or a scullion. So far had the plans of 
Ilahi Bakhsh. Mirza succeeded. The next step was more 
difficult. It involved the beti’ayal of his master. 

E 2 
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Difficult, the task was not insurmountable. Chief of the native 
The intri ues maintained by the English to obtain correct 

information regarding the movements of the enemy 
Mirzli** during the siege, was Munshi Eajab AJi, a man 

F ossessing wonderful tact, cleverness, assurance, 
the qualities which go to make up a spy of the 
highest order. He possessed to tlie full the confidence of the 
Englisli administrators, and he was true to his employers. 
With this man llahi Bakhsh o])ened communications. Eajab 
All recpiested him simply to detain the royal family for twenty- 
four hours after the departure of the rebel army, at the tomb 
of lliimayun, and to leave the rest to him. 

Eajab Ali communicated the information he had received to 
Ti ir» tiiro Hodson’s Horse ; Hod son at once rode 

dowii to the Geiiorars head-quarters, communicated 
news, and requested ])ermission to take with 
a II o< 8(>n. ^ party of his men to bring in the King. I 

have evidence before me which it is impossilde to doubt that 
General Wilson was inclined to treat the King of Dehli as a 
man who had placed himself outside the law. His instincts 
vrere in favour of awarding to him condign punishment. It was, 
then, with the greatest difficulty that those about him persuaded 
him to add to tin? consent he gave to Hodson’s request the 
condition that the King, should lie surrender, must be brought 
in alive. Hudson, taking fifty of his troopers with him, galloped 
down toward the tomb. 

Who was Hodson ? Some men are born in advance of their 
age, others too late for it. Of the latter class was 
Hodson. Daring, courting danger, reckless and un¬ 
scrupulous, he was a condotticre of the hills, a free-lance of the 
He joyed in the life of camps, and revelled in 
His music was the call of the trumpet, the 
battle-field his ball-room. He wiiuld have been at home in the 
camp of Wallenstein, at the sack of Magdeburg. In him human 
sufiering awoke no feeling, the shedding of blood caused him 
no pang, the taking of life brought him no remorse. The 
certaminw gaudia did not entirely satisfy his longings. Those 
joys were but preludes to the inevitable conseiiuences—the 
Blaughter of the fugitives, the spoils of the vanquished.* 


II(Ki 80 n. 


Middle Ages, 
the clang of arms. 


• “If I fret into the palace,’' he had written on the 30th of August, “ the 
House of Tttimiir will not be worth live minutes’ purchase, I ween,” 
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Ilodson rode off, full of excitement, towards the tomb of 
Humayuii. As he approached that time-honoured 
structure he slackened his pace, and, making way 
cautiously to some ruined buildings near the gate- the king!^ 
way, posted his men under their shade. Having 
taken every precaution, he then sent to announce to the King 
hi^ arrival, and to invite him to surrender. 

Within the tomb despair was combating with resignation. 
The favourite wife of the last of the Mughuls, 
anxious above all for the safety of her son, a lad 
not old enoue:h to be im|)licated in the revolt, and 
yet not too young to escape massacre, was imploring 
the old man to yield on the condition of a promise of life ; the 
mind of the old man, agitated by a dim recollection of the 
position ho had inherited and forfeited, by despair of the Y>resent, 
by doubts of the future, was still wavering. Why had not ho 
acted as Akbar would have acted, and accompanied the troops 
to die, if ho must die, as a king ? What to him were the few 
years of dishonour which the haughty conqueror might vouch¬ 
safe to liim ? Better life in the free j)lain8 of India, hunted 
though he might be, than life in durance for him, a king ! But 
then rushed in the fatal conviction that it was too late. lie 
had decided when he dismissed Bakht Khan ! The Frank and 
his myrmidons were at his door! 

Yet still the difficulty with him was to act on that decision. 
His mind was in the chaotic condition when every¬ 
thing was possible but action. For two hours, then, on 

he hesitated, clutching at every vague idea only to condition 
reject it; his wife, his traitorous adviser, his sur- ^“^pared.^^ 
roundings, all urging upon him one and the same 
counsel. At last a consent was wrung from him to send a 
message to Hodson that he would surrender jjrovided he should 
receive from that officer an assurance that his life should be spared. 

On receiving this message Hodson gave the promise.* Then, 


* Four days later Hodson wrote in his journal: “ I would much rather have 
brought him (the King) into Dehli dead than living.’^ He in the same 
journal recorded his acquittal of the King of active participation in the 
revolt. 

Hearing, some four months iater, that his sparing of the King’s life had 
been construed into personal leniency on his part, be wrote: “I see that 
many people suppose that I had promised the old King his life after he was 
caught. Fray contradict this.” 
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issuing from his cover, he took post in the open space in 
front of the gate of the tomb, standing there alone 
to receive the royal prisoner. Preceded by the Queen 
and her son in palanquins, the King issued from 
the portico carried in a similar conveyance. Hodson 
spurred his horse to the side of the palanquin and demanded of 
the King liis arms. The King asked if his captor were Hodson 
Bahadur, lloceiving an affirmative reply, the King asked for 
a promise from the Englishman’s own lips of his life and of the 
lives of liis wife and her son. The promise given, the arms 
were surrendered, and the procession moved towards the city. 
The progress was slow, and for a great part of the journey the 
palanquins were followed by a considerable number of the 
King’s retinue—men never dangerous, and now thoroughly 
cowed. These gradually dropped off as the Labor gate was 
ajjproached. By that gate Hodson entered, traversed 
and inako8 fPo Chandiii Cliauk, and brought the King to the 
Sir A.vviiBon. Palaco, ho having expressed a desire to see Sir 
Archdale Wilson. But Sir Archdale refused to see 
him, and deputed his Aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Turnbull, to see 
him jdaced under a Euiopean guard in the Begam’s palace. 
Turnbull executed this order. 

So far Hodson had acted as a chivalrous officer of the nine- 
teontli century. But the spirit of the condoitiere now came into 
})lay. Ihe same active agents who had informed 
Hodson leurns hiiii of the wliereabouts of the King now came to 
tell him that two of the King’s sons and a grandson, 
men who were reported to have taken part in the 
massacre of May, had not accompanied the rebel 
army, but were concealed in the tomb of Humayun 
or in its vicinity. The information excited all the savage 
instincts of Hodson. These men could not stijDulate 
for mercy. He might himself “ rid the earth of 
those ruffians.” He rejoiced in the opportunity.^ 
The following morning, then, having obtained per¬ 
mission from the General to hunt down the princes, 
he started, accompanied by his second in command, 


King's sons 
anti a grand- 
Bon could bo 
captured. 


Sept. 21. 
He starts 
with a hun¬ 
dred troopers 
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* “ In twenty-four hours I disposed of the principal members of the House 
of Taimur the Tartar. I am not cruel, but I confess that I did rejoice in the 
opportunity of ridding the earth of these ruffians.”—Letter from Hodson, 
23rd September, 1857. 
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Lieutenant McDowell, a hundred troopers, and his two spy- 
informers, Munshi Kajah All and Ilahi Bakhsh Mirza, and rode 
for Huniayun’s tomb. The three princes, Mirza Khazar Sultan 
Mirza, Mnghul Mirza, and Abii Bakht Mirza, were in the tomb, 
attended by a considerable number of the scum of the people— 
the same who, the previous di»y, had seen, without resistance, 
their King carried off, and who were not more prepared to 
resist now. It is true that the more daring among them, seeing 
the approach of Hodson, implored the princes to resist, offering 
to defend them to the last. Better for the princes, ^ 

ten thousand times l>etter for Hodson’s re])utation, pn)uiis?*to 
if the offer had been accepted. At least, then, the 
Englishman would have been able to aver that he 
killed his enemies in fair fight. But, with the example of their 
father l)efore them, the princes hoped to gain the promise of 
their lives by negotiation. For two hours they 
implored that promise, llodson steadily refused it. Theysurrew- 
Their spirits weakened by the useless effort, the nuMrya-ui 
three princes then surrendered to the mercy and geueroBity. 
generosity of the conqueror. 

They came out from their retreat in a covered cart. Similar 
carts conveyed the arms, of which Hodson, in the meanwhile, 
had deprived the crowd. Hodson placed troopers on either side 
of the cart which bore the princes, and directed it towards the 
Labor gate. The people, the same miserable population who 
had previously followed the King, followed this procession also. 
Between them and the cart containing the princes were a 
hundred of Hudson’s far-famed horsemen. There was no real 
danger to be appreliended from them. They were too cowed to 
act. Hodson would have rejoiced had they displayed the 
smallest intention to resist. He wanted blood. His senses 
were blinded by his brutal instincts. Five-sixths of the journey 
from the place of capture to Dehli had been completed without 
the display of the smallest hostility on the part of the crowd. 
Despairing, then, of any other mode of gratifying his longings, 
he made the pressure of the mob upon his horsemen a pretext 
for riding up to the cart, stopping it, and ordering the princes 
to dismount and strip to their under garments. Then, address¬ 
ing the troopers, he told them in a loud voice, so as 
to be heard by the multitude, that the prisoners 
were butchers who had murdered English women within a mile 
and English children, and that it was the will of 
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the Government that they shonld die. Then, taking a carbine 
from the liands of a trooper, lie shot dead his three unresisting 
captives! 

The question as to whether Hodson was justified in taking 
the lives of the princes lias been much debated. To 

H?>dsoirs*ttct. many of the foremost men in India it has apjieared 
as a brutal and unnecessary murder. To them it has 
seemed that it would have been just as easy to cxinvey the 
})iinces safely into camp as it had t^een to convey the King. 
{Such too, has ever been my opinion, and, notwithstanding all that 
has been said on the other side, I am still inclined to tliat view. 
But there is no doubt that the general feeling in the camp of 
the army, excited with the captuie of Dehli, justified llodson. 
To this day men whose names cannot be mentioned without 
respect consider that the action he took was necessary for the 
safety of the British force. “No one,” argue the suppxirters of 
this view, “ unless he had been at IJehli during the time, can 
form a true opinion on the question. Our small force was 
about 6,000 strong when wo assaulted. In the assault we 
had about 1,400 killed and wounded. We had been opposed 
by a force of al)out 40,000. Tln-se had evacuate<i the city, 
and had gone no one know whither. The General had been 
reluchintly induced to spare the King’s life, for his name and 
that of his son still served as a tower of strength to the hadma- 
(iMhiH (scum) within the city. These, no doubt, would orily 
have been too glad to turn upon us if they dared. The shooting 
of, the princes at once deprived them of any one to look to. 
And, whether the deed were right or wrong, we feel assured 
that in their death the final blow was given to any kind of 
attemj)t at tlie reversal of our victory, either in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Delili or to the north of it.” 

Whilst admitting the force of these remarks, and acknowledg¬ 
ing the strength of the argument that tho>e on the spot were 
best able tn judge of the necessity of the case, and that these 
generally condoned the action of Hodson, 1 am bound to record 
my conviction that it still seems to me to have been unnecessary. 
I’he argument that the shooting of the two princes deprived 
the rebels of any one to look to will not hold water. The King 
was still alive. If Hodson had spared the lives of the princes, 
they would have been thrust into the same confinement as the 
King. One prince, too, had been spared. The rebels knew 
that the House of Taimur was still represented. In my judg- 
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ment, then, the shooting of the princes still remains one of the 
most painful episodes connected with the Mutiny. 

It is now time to return to the city. I left it on the evening 
of the 20th, its outer defences fnlly occupied by the British 
troops. On the following morning began the work of securing 
the inner streets and gulleys. To Major James Brind—known 
in the camp for his gallantry, for his untiring energy, for the 
earnest and persistent manner in which he had pounded tlio 
enemy, as “ Brind of the batteries ”—was allotted the task, in 
conjunction with the Chief Engineer, of ensuring the safety of 
the gateways and posts. 

A more higli-minded, a more gallant, or a more merciful 
officer than Major .lames Brind never lived. Every soldier 
knew, and every soldier loved him. He brought to his task all 
the characteristics which had gained for him respect and 
affection. But that task was no light one. The scum of the 
rebel army still lurked in the place, hiding in mosques or 
buried in underground receptacles. As Major Brind went about 
it he was again and again startled by reports of cold-blooded 
slaughter of his soldiers, of their being enticed by a promise 
of drink into the dark corners of tlie city and there basely 
murdered, lie found that numerous gangs of men were 
hanging about, prepared to interfere with the reliefs of the 
batteries and posts, and that it was even possible they might 
attempt to surprise the garrison. The time was critical. It 
was necessary to show the rebels that we were prepared for 
them. Major Brind, therefore, determined to make 
an example of the first gang of assassins who might Sk/ciVv 
be caught. Just at the moment a murder of an murciorers 
atrocious character was reported to him. Collecting Siariea?" 
a few artillerymen, Brind hastened to the spot, 
stormed the mosques and houses where the murderers and their 
associates were assembled, ordered the perpetrators to be 
executed, and made over the remainder to the authorities. 
This act of vigour, combined with acts of the same nature 
carried out by other commanding officers, had a wonderful effect. 
The remainder of the rowdy element quitted the city, and from 
that day forth there was neither murder nor disturbance. 
Major Brind was then able to continue, in comparative freedom 
from alarm, his task of making the gateways and other 
military posts as secure as possible from attack. Colonel Burn, 
an officer not attached to the force, but who, being on leave at 
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the time, had joined it, was, on the 2l8t, nominated military 
governor of the city. 

One sad event remains yet to be chronicled—the death of the 
heroic man who, sweeping across the Panjab, had come down to 
reinforce the besieging army, to inflict a deadly blow on the 
enemy at Najafgarh, and to command tlie storming party on 
the 14th. After lingering for eight days, John 
j 1 died. As fortnnate as Wolfe, he lived 

8*>u ' long eiiongh to see the full success of the attack he 

had led with so much daring. At the age of thirty- 
seven he had gained the highest rank alike as an adminis¬ 
trator and as a soldier. There never lived a man who more 
thoroughly exemplified the truth of the maxim that great 
talents are capable of universal application. Whatever the 
work to which ho had applied himself, he had succeeded. 
His mastery over men was wonderful. His penetrating glance 
never failed in effect. It was impossible to converse with 
him without admitting the spell. With all that, and though 
he must have been conscious of his power, he was essen¬ 
tially humble-minded. “ You must not compare me with 
Herbert Edwardes,” he said to the writer in 1851. In ap¬ 
pearance, especially in the eye and the contour of the face, 
he bore a striking resemblance to Lord Beaconsfield, as Lord 
Beaconsfield was when, as Mr. Disraeli, he first became leader 
of the Opposition. The resemblance had been remarked by 
many when he visited England in 1850. What he might have 
I)ocomo it is difficult to guess. It is difficult because it would 
be hard to put a limit to his career. Looking at the point 
whence he started, at the reputation he had acquired at the age 
of thirty-seven—the reputation of being the most successful 
administrator, the greatest soldier, the most perfect master of 
men—in India, it is impossible to believe that he would have 
fallen short of the most famous illustrations of Anglo-Indian 
history, for to all the military talents of Clive he united a scrupu¬ 
lous conscience, and to the administrative capacity of Warren 
Hastings he joined a love of equal justice for the rights of all. 
The stronghold had fallen, “the first great blow struck at 
the rebels’ cause.” * The total loss of the army, 
Ses^e^e from the 30th May to the final capture on the 20th 
e siege. September, had amounted to nine hundred and 


Medley. 
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ninety-two killed, two thousand seven hundred and ninety-five 
wounded, and thirty missing, out of a force never numbering 
ten thousand effective men. But, in addition to these, many 
had died from disease and exposure. 

“ In the history of sieges,” wrote at the time an officer, in 
words the truth of which the lapse of thirty years has con¬ 
firmed,* “ that of Dehli will ever take a prominent place. Its 
strength, its resources, and the prestige attached to it in the 
native mind, combined to render formidable that citadel of 
Hindustan. Reasonably might the Northern Bee or the Invalide 
Busse question our ability to suppress this rebellion if they 
drew their conclusions from the numerical strength of the little 
band that first sat down before Dehli. But the spirit tiiat 
animated that handful of soldiers was not simply the emulative 
bravery of the military proletarian. The cries of helpless 
women and children, ruthlessly butchered, had gone home to 
the heart of every individual soldier and made this cause his 
own. 'fhere was not an Englishman in those ranks, from first 
to last, who would have consented to turn his back on Dehli 
without having assisted in meting out to those bloody rebels 
the retributive justice awarded them by his own conscience, liis 
country, and his God.f It was this spirit that buoyed them up 
through all the hardships of the siege, that enabled them, for 
four long months of dreary rain and deadly heat, to face disease, 
privation, and death, without a murmur.” 

It was indeed an occasion to bring out the rare qualities of 
the British soldier, to show how, under the untoward 
circumstances of climate, of wet, of privation, he can soldier. 
be staunch, resolute, and patient whilst waiting for 
his opportunity, daring when that opportunity comes. With 


The Red Pamphlet. 

t Tljis was written in Calcutta, on the spot, in Octol>er, 1857, before tlie 
details of the siege had become known. Lieutenant, now Colonel Turnbull, 
then on the Staff of Sir Archdale Wilson, writes me that it is not quite accurate. 
“ I had once,” he writes, “to take a message from Colonel Wilson (as be then 
was) to Sir Henry Barnard, to say that the Artillery could do nothing more, 
and that all we could do was to sell our lives as dearly as we could.’* 
Again with reference to the remark in the text that no one wonld have 
consented to turn his back on Dehli: “ We were three times on the verge of 

a retreat; I do not think thi.- tells against us, but on the contrary only shows 
what a desperate state we were in more than once ; a state whicli has never 
been properly realised, nor, as far as the men were concerned, ever 
appreciated or rewarded.” 
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him, too, can claim equal laurels the splendid Gurkha regiment 
of Charles Reid, the magnificent frontier warriors 
wmriuiesf Guide Corps, the cavalry regiments of Probyn, 

Watson, and Hodson, the levies from the various 
parts of the Panjab. These men were worthy to vie with the 
British soldier. 'J'heir names, unfortunately, do not survive for 
the advantage of posterity; but their commanders live to speak 
for them. They, in their turn, will leave the stage of this 
World. But, when the tale is told to our children’s children, the 
names of Barnard, of Nicholson, of Baird Smith, of Neville 
Chamberlain, of Charles Reid, of Hope Grant, of John Jones, of 
Roberts, of Edwin Johnson, of Alec Taylor, of Tait, 
thrsii-gr** of James Brind, of Lockhart, of Turnbull, of Seaton, 
of Hodson, of Daly, of Tombs, of Renny, of Jacob, of 
Probyn, of John Coke, of Watson, of Medley, of James Hills, of 
Quintin Battye, of Speke, of Greville, of Aikman, of Salkeld, of 
Horne, and of many others—for the list is too long—will be 
inquired after with sympathy, and will inspire an interest not 
inferior to that with which the present generation regard the 
achievements of their forefathers in Spain and in Flanders.* 

* Colonel Turnbull points out that it is a very strange fact that, whilst 
officers were allowed two years' service for being at tljc Alambagh, no similar 
lx)on was granted for the much harder service before, and in Dohli. Yet, he 
continues, “ tlie siege of, and the assault of Dehli cost the lives of more officers 
and nu n than dicl tlie combined actions. (1) of Havelock, from his departure 
from Allahabad to the first relief of Lakljuao; (2) of Outram’s defenee of 
Lakhniio; (3) of Sir Ooliu Campbell’s ndief of Lakhnao in November, 1857; 
(4) of Outram’s defenee of the Alambagh; (5) of Windham’s defence of 
Kauhpiir; (b) of Sir Coliii Campbell’s storming of Lakhnao; (7) of Sir 
Hugh Rose’s campaign of C/eiitral India; (8) of Wliitlock’s campaign. The 
losses ill these ei'^lit actions wen? less by two hundred than the loss sustained 
during the siege and assault of Dehli alone. That loss amounted to 3835 in 
killed and wounded, not including the native contingents. The Artillery 
lost 25 per cent, of their number. Yet how disproportionate were the 
rewards.” The real reason was that there was no Cummauder-in-Chief 
engaged before Dehli to insist upon the just claims of the gallant men who 
served before it.— Vide Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE AGRA SURPRISE, AND THE DUAB. 


Deeply sensible of the fact that a victory not followed up is 
a victory thrown away, General Wilson prepared, 
as soon as he felt his hold upon Dehlf secure, to 
detach a force in the direction of Balandshahr 
and Aligarh to intercept, and, if possible, cut off the 
rebels. 

Had Nicholson lived, it had been the General’s intention to 
bestow upon him the command of this force. On his death 
it was thought in camp that it would be offered to 
the commandant of the cavalry brigade. Brigadier 
Hope Grant. The presence of this gallant and able 
officer was, however, still thought necessary at Dehlf. 

The officer selected was Tdeutenant-Colonel Edward Greathed, 
commanding the 8th Foot. 

The force consisted of two thousand seven hundred 
ninety men, composed as follows :— 


WiPon 
followB np the 
capture of 
Dehlf. 


by pending 
a force 
towards 
Agra. 


and 


Europeans. Natives. 


Captain Remmington’s Troop of Horse Artillery, 

five guns ....... 60 — 

Captain Blunt’s Troop of Horse Artillery, five guns 60 — 

Major Bourcbier’s Battery, six guns ... 60 60 

Sappers ........ — 200 

H.M.’s 9th Lancers . . . . . . 300 — 

Detacliments, Ist, 4th, and 5th Panjab Cavalry, 

and Hodsoii’s Horse ..... — 400 

H.M.’s 8th and 75th Regiments .... 450 — 

Ist and 4th Regiments Paiijdb Infantry . , — 1,200 


930 1,860 

“ Never,” wrote a distinguished member of the force,* “ never 


♦ Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal Sepoy Army during the 
Mutiny of 1857, by Colonel, now General Sir George Boucbier, K.C.B. 
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did boys escape from the clutches of a schoolmaster with greater 
glee than we experienced on the 2l8t September, when 
Sonlof^^^* we received our orders to proceed on the following 
orticrKarid inoming to the plain in front of the Ajimr gate, 
where a column was to be formed under the command 
of Colonel Greathed, H.M.’s 8th Foot, destined to 


scour the Gangetic Dual)/’ With the exhilarating feelings 
sufficiently indicated in the above extract, the force I have 
se t 24 detailed marched on the morning of the 24th by way 
’ of the Hiiidan in the direction of Balandshahr. 


Crossing the Hindan, and passing through Ghazi-ud-din 
Nagar, the force reached Dadri, twenty miles dis- 
8ept. 2G-27. tant, on the 26th. There it was clearly proved that 
Sroyn ilIidH Gujar inhabitants of the place had sacked the 

and cuineH ou loyal town of Sikandarabad and committed other 
tile rebehj.’* depredations. Their own homesteads were in con- 
so(iuence destroyed. Pushing on, Greathed reached 
Sikandarabad on the 27th. Here ho found himself upon the 
track of the enemy, a body of their cavalry having evacuated 
the place only on the day preceding. The distance from 
Sikandarabad to Balandshahr is about eight miles. Five miles 
from the latter is the fort of Malagarh, a place which had been 
held for upwards of three months by Walidad Khan, a partisan 
pf the royal family of Dehli, and connected with it, it was said, 
by ties of blood. To expel Walidad Khan from Malagarh was, 
then, the first object of Greathed s mission. 

Starting in the early hours of the 28th, the column 
reached at daylight four cross roads within a mile 
Sept. 28 . a half of Balandshalir. One of these cross roads 

milfidsbabr. led to Malagarh. Balandshahr was immediately in 
front of the column. 


Noticing that a picket of the enemy’s cavalry, stationed at 
the cross roads, fell back before his advanced cavalry of the 
British force on Balandshahr, Greathed divined at once that 


that station was the true point of attack. Despatching, then, 
to the left front two Horse Artillery guns, and forming a 
reserve under Major Turner to protect his baggage, he ad¬ 
vanced, his troops well in hand, towards that town. 

The rebels had occupied a position in front of the town, at a 
point where two roads leading to it converged. The 
£*rebels^ position was well wooded, abounding in high crops, 
* ^ atid in gardens, the walls of which were lined with 
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infantry. Their guns were in the centre, concealed by tlie 
crops. 

On this position Greathed marched, four guns of Kemming- 
ton’s troop moving on the main road ; Bourchier’s 
battery, supported by a squadron of the 9th Lancers 
and the squadron of the 5th Panjab cavalry, ad- attack, 
vancing on the right, the remainder of the cavalry 
with the other two guns of Kemmington’s troop under 
Lieutenant Cracklow, on the left; the 8th and 75th Foot and 
the 2nd Panjab Infantry being at the same time pushed forward 
through the gardens and houses of the civil station. Kemming¬ 
ton’s guns j)ounded the enemy in front, while Bourchier 
advanced till he could gain a p(38ition to open a cross fire on 
their flank. He soon obtained such a position, and opened fire. 
The rebels, recognising their position to be untenable, fell back ; 
the British centre immediately pushed ibrvvard, and drove 
them headlong into the town. 

Meanwhile the cavalry under Major Ouvry and Cracklow’s 
guns had circled round to the left, and though 
exposed in their progress to a severe fire from a umi 
sarai* which the enemy had fortified, and from the 
gaol, which momentarily checked them, they carried ' 
all before them. Their loss, though heavy, was not out of 
proportion to the results obtained by their dash. The advan¬ 
tage they had gaine<l was followed up by the 
infantry and the remainder of the cavalry, and the 
rout of the rebels was completed. Four hours after complete uje 
the halt at the cross roads, the town, three guns, a eoemy.^* 
quantity of baggage and ammunition, were in the 
hands of the victorious trooj^s. The enemy lost about three 
hundred men, the victors forty-seven in killed and wounded. 

The wisdom of forming a reserve to cover the baggage was 
justified by the results. For no sooner had the 
main column advanced to attack the town than a theha^^&gT 
flying party of the enemy made a dash at the 
baggage. Major Turner, however, beat them off, 
and Lieutenant Probyn, with the squadron of the 2nd Cavalry 
following them up, killed several of them. 

Lieutenant Watson, 1st Panjab Cavalry, and Lieutenant 
Blair, 9th Lancers, greatly distinguished themselves in this 


* A traveller 8 resting-place. 
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action. Of Lieutenant Roberts, Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, so distinguished in later years, now the commander- 
in-chief in India, who throughout his brilliant career was ever 
foremost when real service was required, Captain Boiirchier, 
who witnessed and shared his heroic efforts, writes that he 
“ seemed ubiquitous.” 

Mala garb was, however, the main object of Greathed’s hopes, 
and he at once reconnoitred with a view to attack 
"’cm. 2 ?” it. But the blow inflicted at Balandshahr had 
Oroatiied penetrated to Malagarh. The rebels evacuated it in 
fiuiagarh ^ panic, leaving behind them all the plunder they 
had collected there. 

Greathed immediately occupied Malagarh, and issued orders 
to destroy its fortifications. In carrying out this operation an 
accident happened, by which the engineer, Lieu- 
dcSiUiofYlii Home, was unhapj)ily killed on the spot, 

uimut Hume. Houie was an officer of great distinction and greater 
promise. He was the solo surviving officer of the 
gallant band who had blown up the Kashmir gate on the 
morning of the 14th of September. For that act, one of many 
deeds of skill and daring, he had been promised the Victoria 
Cross, To die by accident after having survived the storming 
of the Kashmir gate seemed a hard dispensation ; but, though 
Home did not live to reap the fulness of his reward, he had at 
least known how his former splendid service was appreciated by 
his comrades. 

From Balandshahr the column inarched, 3rd October, to 
Khurja. On entering this town the soldiers were 
Khurjaami greeted by a sight calculated above all others to 
iteBkeieton. excite their feelings of resentment to boiling pitch. 

“ As we entered Khurja,” writes Colonel Bourchier, 
“ a skeleton was stuck up on the roadside, exposed to public 
gaze, against a wall. The head had been severed from the 
body, and cuts in the shin-bones were apparent, inflicted by 
some sharp instrument; and, in the opinion of a medical com¬ 
mittee, this skeleton was that of a European female.” 

Khurja was on the high road to Aligarh. It had twenty-six 
thousand inhabitants, and was a place of some importance, for 
it paid a considerable revenue. The civil officer attached to the 
column was, therefore, strongly opposed to the prosecution of 
any measures of retaliation against the townspeople. Moved by 
his remonstrances, Greathed, despite the unconcealed indigna- 
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tion of his men, spared Khurja, pushed on to Aligarh, two 
marches in advance, where he believed he should meet a 
considerable force of the rebels. 

The enemy, however, had evacuated Aligarh and taken 
to the open, and the place was substantially un¬ 
defended. Greathed launched his cavalry in galnH An^ga^rb 
pursuit of the rebels; caught them in their headlong ami pushes on 
flight; and killed some two hundred and fifty of ^ ^ 

them. The British had only three men wounded. Leaving, 

then, a garrison in Aligarh, Greathed pushed on to Akbarabad, 
and was fortunate enough to surprise it with two notorious 
rebel chiefs within its walls. The two chiefs, Mangal 8ingh 
and Mai tab Singh, were tried and summarily executed. 

Greathed now pushed forward in the direction of Agra, from 
which place “ epistles, imploring aid in every language, both 
dead and living, and in cypher, came pouring into camp.”* 
On the 9th October he was at Bijaigarh, forty-eight miles 
distant. Near this place, the troops came upon a house belong¬ 
ing to an indigo factory, containing all its furni- 
ture uninjured, and having servants in attendance. inHtanw' 
The contrast presented by the undisturbed appear- of the lor- 
ance of this property to that offered by the other * 

houses, deserted by their owners, in the disturbed 
districts, and which were found plundered and destroyed, struck 
the officers and men. The owner, an Englishman, had fled to 
Agra. From Bijaigarh, in consequence of the urgent entreaties 
he received from Agra, Greathed sent forward at midnight the 
cavalry and horse artillery by forced marches. Four hours 
later he followed with his infantry, using the utmost speed, 
mounting his men on elephants, carts, and camels. The de¬ 
spatches he received on the way became, as he pro¬ 
ceeded, more and more urgent. “His credit was 
at stake,” he was told, “ if Agra were attacked and 
he so near.” Thus implored, he pressed on with 
the utmost expedition, overtook his artillery and 
cavalry, and with them crossed the Jamnah at the 
bridge of boats under the walls of the fort of Agra 
on the morning of the 10th. 

To account for the urgei^L requisitions of the Agra garrison, 


Oct 9-10. 
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* Bourchier’s EigM Montta’Campaign. 
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it is necessary to give a brief narrative of the occurrences at 
that place from the time we left it. 

We left Agra on the 9th September. The death of Mr. 

Colvin had left Mr. E. A. Reade the senior civil 
Sept. 9. officer in the North-west Provinces. To great 

The condition -j.!* t i 

of Agra capacity tor work, a clear brain, and a large under¬ 
standing, Mr. Reade added the rare virtue of abso¬ 
lute disinterestedness. Conscious that inter arrna silent leges^ 
Mr. Reade at once wrote to the Supreme Government, recom¬ 
mending that until order were restored the administration 
should be vested in the hands of a military chief, and promising 
his hearty co-operation in any capacity. Pending the orders 
of Government, Mr. Reade, though the senior officer, retained 
only his office of Financial Commissioner. 

Even before Mr. Colvin’s death, Agra had been agitated by 
the rumour of another attack. The 23rd Native Infantry, 
which, it will bo recollected, had mutinied at Man on the night 
of the Ist July—^ioining itself to the mutinous contingents of 
Central India—those of Mehidpiir, of Malwa, and of Bhopal— 
and to the rabble of the Native States, had r< ached Gwaliar. 
There, by the loyal exertions of Maharajah Sindhia, in active 
correspondence with the political agent, Major Charters 
Macpherson, residing in the fortress of Agra, they had been 
detained the whole of the month of August. To detain them 
so long the Maharajah had strained his authority over his 
followers, and was at times in imminent personal danger. To 
restrain them longer was impossible. Early in September, 
tbreatened b force of Central Indian mutineers, joined 

thcTnmhieeiE by a number of Gwaliar malcontents, though not, 
it is believed, by any of the regular army of that 
State, broke loose from the capital, and marched on 
Dholpur. This place lies nearly midway between Gwaliar and 
Agra, being distant but thirty-four miles from the latter. The 
presence, then, of a large force of the three arms at Dholpur 
constituted an undoubted threat to the fortress of Agra. 

fco much was known at the time of Mr. Colvin’s death. It 
was impossible to attempt to disturb the intruders 
who are em- by detaching from the fortress of Agra any portion 
small garrison upon whom the safety of so 
feorr many thousand lives depended. Thus it happened 

JarriboL^ ^ that the rebels, emboldened by the silent attitude of 
the English, began gradually to feel their way 


who are em- 
bolderu d V'y 
oo’mpul- 
isorr i^iit 
attitude of the 
garribou. 
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towards Agra. Sending out detachments from Dholpiir about 
the 11th September, they spread over the districts se t, ii 
of Khairagarh, Fathpur-Sikri, Iiadatnagar, and 
Fathabdd, expelling from them the native officials in the pay 
of the British Government. 

The storming of Dehli, instead of lessening, aggravated for 
the moment the difficulties of the British authorities 
in Agra. For, although the assault of the 14th Theciifflcui- 
September at Dehli had resulted only in a partial A^raUT?»«(m 
success, yet the persistence of General Wilson, on momentarily 
the 16th and 17ih, had had the effect of inducing by^[hefdfof 
the more soft-hearted of the rebels to quit the town. 

A considerable body ot these men, led by a 

Shahzadeh named Firu/shah, bent their way from Dehli 

towards Mathura, reached that place on the 26th September, 

and joining there the rebel Bipahis of the regular 

army—men mainly of the 72nd Native Infantry, 

led by one Hira Singh, a Subahdar of that regiment—effected a 

junction with the rebels from Central India. 

To combat the facts and rumours surging about him, Mr. 
Keade, in conjunction with Lieutenant - Colonel 
Cotton, commanding the garrison, issued orders, on 
the 19th September, to set to work at once to level ^k^.^Tcon- 
some obstacles which interfered with the free play pequence by 
of the guns mounted on the furt, and to mine some amhoriUes. 
of the more prominent buildings, including the 
great Mosque, which were in dangerous proximity to the 
walls. 

On the 30th September an order from Calcutta 
was received at Agra, nominating Colonel Hugh 
Fraser, C.B., of the Engineers, to act as the is appointed’ 
Governor-GeneraTs Chief Commissioner for Agra missiouer!' 
and its dependencies. 

Three days prior to the installation of Colonel Fraser, 
official intelligence had been received in Agra of the com¬ 
plete success of the British arms in Dehli, of the capture of 
the King, and the slaughter of his two sons and grandson. In 
was then anticipated that a column of the Dehli force, released 
from its siege operation:, would at once be despatched to 
Agra by Gurgaon and Mathura on the right bank of the 
Jamnah. 

Great, then, was the consternation in the fortress when the 

F 2 
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ijew8 arrived that though a column under Colonel Greathed 
had been despatched south-eastwards, it had crossed 
^Oct io~ Jamnah and had taken the route of Khui’ja 

Keusln for the Aligarh. To the minds of the British within 

urgent iippii- the fortrcss there was present always the possibility 
io uJeaUied. that Great lied’s force, regarding Agra as secure in 
the strength of its fortifications, might push on 
towards Kaiihpur or Bareli, leaving the Agra garrison threat¬ 
ened by the rebels of whom I have spoken. Plence it was 
that the urgent apjdications I have refeired to were sent to 
Colonel Greathed,—ayiplications imploring him to make the best 
of iiis way to Agra, to relieve the garrison there from their un- 
})leasant yiredicament, and to re-establish the Government of 
the North-west Provinces. 

That these urgent ayiplications should have been misunder¬ 
stood, and have been the cause of some merriment 
' Uoasonwhy among the officers of Greathed’s force, is scarcely 
tillliH cluHocr" surprising. The officers and men of that column 
<nc/itS’8 more than three months occuyiied a position 

iorc(‘. before Dehli, exjioscd to the fire of the enemy, to 

. rain, and heat, and jirivations of every sort. They 
M'ere fresh from tlie storming of theimyierial city, and worn by 
exposure, by fatigue, by watchings,* their minds were scarcely 
tuned to listen to entreaties for hely) from men who, however 
anxious and wearisome their y)osition, seemed to have enjoyed 
comj^arative ease in tlie shelter of the fortress. 

.. Wo h:ive already seen how Colonel Greathed, responding to 
the entreaties yiressed uyion him with so much urgency, turned 
off the Grand Trunk Road and hurried by forced maiches to 
the threatened capital. When at sunrise on the morning of 


* “We went,” writes Mr. C. Raikes {Notetf on the Agra lievoU), “to the 
royal bastion tliis morning, to see Colonel GreathetVs movable column 
cross tlie bridge—Sikhs, Lancers, threii batteries of Horse Artillery, and 
skeletons of two Queeids regiments. This eolumii came in by long forced 
marches, owing to an exyiress sent out by Colonel Fraser. From the bastion 
we went down to the iJehlf gate. The Queen’s 8th passed within three 
yards of us. ‘ Those dreadful-looking men must be Atghans,’ said a lady 
to me, as they slowly and wearily marched by. I did not discover they 
were Englishmen till I saw a sliort clay pipe in the mouth of nearly tho 
last man. My heart bled to see these jadeil, mist^rable objects, and to think 
of Jill they must have suffered since May last, to reduce tine Englishmen to 
«uch worn, sun*dried skeletons.” 
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the lOth he marched his force over tlie bridge of boats, cheered 
by the 3rd European Kegiment on the bas¬ 
tions, to the gates of the fort, he was informed 
that the enemy, alarmed at his approach, tormed that tuo 
had retired bevond the Kari Nadi, a stream remalod^ 
about nine miles distant.* 

The force halted on the public road in front of the fortress, 
whilst the Agra authorities and Colonel (jrreatlied 
were debating about the choice of an encamping opinion as w 
ground. Two hours were sjwit in this discussion— fnggroumr" 
a dreary two hours for men who had just completed 
a forced march of forty-eight miles. The “ hxjal executives,’^ 
touched doubtless by the sunburnt appearance of the troops, 
were all for encamping them ‘‘ in a series of gardens overgrown, 
with brushwood, where the guns would not have had a range 
of fifty yards, and wliere the cavalry could not possibly act,” 
l)ut Greathod was too much of a soldier to accede, without urgent 
lemons trance, to such a proposition. 

Ultimately, Greathed’s proposal that his men should encamp 
on the parade ground, a. magniticent grassy plain, with not 


* An nttempGias been made to deny this. In his official report, Mr. Phillips, 
Magistrate of Agm, quoUis a memorandum by Mr.—now Sir William—Muir, 
that “tlicre was no intimation ^iv(in to Colonel Greathod, by any of the 
autliorities, on the morning of tiie 10th, th it the enemy were roerossiiig.’^ 
But the presence of tiie enemy was either unknowTi or disbelieved, for 1 fin I 
il stated in a mauu8<;ript journal of a very high official: “ Major Heunessy, 
Commandant of the Agra Militia, had been on picket duty during tlio 
previous nit'lit (9th) with militia-men, mounted and foot, at the Mi tcalfe 
Testimonial and the cmietery beyond it. His warniruj of the approach of the 
enemy^ thouyh some of his scouts had been fired upon^ was disregarded. Sueh 
was the confidence that the arrival of Colonel Greathed s force w(mld deter any 
attempt., that his repeated remonstrances led to his heiny summarily remanded 
to the Fort. The same informat ion, yiven by one of Mr. Muids spies., ims 
scornfully rejected^ Rejected—by whom? Certainly by the Agra autho¬ 
rities. Mr. Muir himself, writing the same day to Sir Hope Grant, says, 
It was a most complete surprise in one sense to us, but a greater one to them 
(the rebels).* Major Norman, now General Sir H. Norman, K.C.B., wrote 
in 1858 : “ The he^id authorities at Agra informed < oloml Greathed that the 
insurgent force from Dliolpiir was beyond tlie Kari Nadi, ten miles from 
cantonments, across which they would find difficulty in passing . . . , 
This information was given in positive terms.** It is clear, then, that con¬ 
vinced in their own minds^ urat tlie enemy had crossed the Kari Nadi, and 
Were ten miles distant, the Agra officials conveyed their convictions on this 
point to Colonel Greathed. It was, perhaps, unwise in him to trust to 
iliis. . 
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(ip'iithed’t 

camp. 


'J iip soldiers 
jtrepare to 
rest after 
tlv ir toil. 


an obstacle within three or fonr hundred yards of it, and 
at that distance only a few high crops, were 
Greathed allowed to prevail. The camp was marked out, 

point Lnd the horses were picketed, and the men went to 

the larlTde” fbeir breakfasts. Some of the officers hastened 

giound. into the fort, others from the fort poured into the 

camf\ followed or accompanied by men of all sorts, 
who seized the long-wished-for opportunity of communicating 
with their friends of the outside world. 

The men in the camp, having swallowed a hasty meal, were 
variously occuj>ied. Some, pending the arrival of 
camp.'*^^ fbe baggage, now slowly coming up, had thrown 
themselves on the ground and were fast asleep ; 
some were talking to their friends; some were assisting to 
pitch the few tents that had reached the ground* 
jirepare to” Tiie long march had cfiused the camp to be pervaded 

listlessness and languor, common to 
men who have but just completed an undertaking 
of more than ordinary labour. Not a sign betokened an enemy. 
As far as the eye could reach, the horizon was clear. The high 
crops and trees which shut in the view at no great distance 
were stirred only by the breeze. After their long fatigues it 
seemed as though the weary soldiers were to enjoy at last a day 
of repose. 

This sense of security was scarcely justified by the certain 
proximity of the enemy, and by the absence of any effort being 
made to ascertain whether the conjectures of the Agra officials 
were correct. It was soon disturbed in a very sudden and 
remarkable manner. Four natives, apparently conjurors, and 
beating tom-toms, came strolling up to the advanced 
'j’hey are guard of thc 9th Lancers. On the sergeant in charge 
tiie eueuiy, ordering them oft', one of them drew a sword from 
under his clothes and cut him down. Another 
sergeant moving up to the rescue was also wounded. Ihese 
men were soon despatched by the troopers, but, before the 
alarm had reached the rear, round shot “from out the 


'j’hey are 
fturpiGed by 
tlie eueuiy. 


blue came pouring into the camp. The familiar sound was 
sufiSoient for the soldiers of Dehli. The assembly was sounded, 
though the call was scarcely needed. To start to 
their feet, seize their muskets, mount their horses, 
and man the guns, was the work of an instant. 
But while this was doing the cannonade spread terror among 
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the camp followers, and surprise and consternation among the 
visitors.* 

The enemy’s horse, appearing as if by magic on the scene, 
took prompt advantage of the surprise, charged the still motion¬ 
less artillery, and had sabred the gunners of one gun, when a 
dashing charge made upon them by a rapidly formed 
squadron of the 9th Lancers, drove them back in 
disorder. It cost the squadron dear, for Captain 9th Lancers. 
French, the squadron leader, was killed, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Jones, his subaltern, was dangerously wounded and cut 
up when dismounted. Greathed, who had hurried to the spot 
a few minutes after the attack had begun, lost not a Qreathed 
moment in taking the necessary measures. lie de- 
ployed his line and directed Watson to move off with 
a portion of his irregular cavalry to turn the enemy’s left flank. 

The line when advancing was joined by Pearson’s 9-pounder 
battery, which had been despatched from the fort ^ 
on the first arrival of Greathed’s column. This brings hia 
gallant officer, whose distinguished conduct has 
already been mentioned,! had brought this battery 
again into a state of efficiency by substituting for the native 
drivers, who had wholly deserted after the disastrous affair of 
the 5th July, volunteers from the Eurasian fugitives in the 
fort. J He now arrived at an opportune moment on the right of 
the line where there was no artillery, and where the infantry 
were giving ground under the fire of some heavy 
guns of the enemy which commanded the road along the enemy!°^ 
which their centre was advancing. As Pearson 
pressed forward, the limbers of three of these were ^ 


♦ “ Such was the terrible panic among the latter,” writes Sir George 
Bourchier, K.C.B., an eye-witness and actor in the drama, “ that those officers 
who had gone into the fort and were eager to get back to their posts could 
not stern the torrent of affrighted beings; an officer of the Dragoons in 
attempting it was fairly carried off his legs and borne back with the crowd. 
Not satisfied with legitimate means of escape, the gun horses in many cases 
were seized as they were being led to the guns, and were found next morning 
in the fort'* 

t Note, Vol. III. pages 181-5. 

t It is but justice to these men to record that, in consequence of their 
admirable beliaviour on tliib and on other occasions, Lord Canning asked 
Captain Pearson if he would undertake to raise a battery of them. But there 
were several reasons why it was deemed inexpedient to give a permanent 
character to tiie experiment. 
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blown Tip and captured. Simultaneously the cavalry under 
Ouvry, with all the guns on the loft under Turner, dashed 
forward with all speed. The rebels, who had not believed it 
possible that a surprised force could so quickly organise itself 
for an active advance, relaxed their elforts under the continuous 


and combined pressure. As the pressure became greater, they 
were seen to be giving way on all sides. A well-timed charge 
Thr'enern 's Watson and Trobyn completed their disorder; 
disor(icr!7^ Bor though, with their usual tactics, their cavalry 
thc'ca^lTiy^^ attempted to make a diversion by threatening the 
camp, were they successful. A second charge of the 
Lancers and two squadrons of Hodson’s Horse sent them back 
more quickly than they came. 

Colonel Cotton had by this time arrived from the fort with 
the 3rd Europeans, and, as senior officer, had as- 
c^ttorj Burned the command. Detaching two companies of 
Kilro- regiment to strengthen the Panjab infantry on 
poans'and the right hank, where the enemy were still contesting 
command ground uiidcr shelter of some high crops, he 

urged the whole line forward in pursuit. The rebels 
fell back in hasty disorder by the Gwaliar road, nor did they 
make a halt even at their camp, which was found standing about 
midway between Agra and the Kari Nadi. Here the infantry, 
completely tired out, were halted, but the pursuit was continued 
with great vigour and success by the artillery and cavalry, 
“ Once only,’^ says Colonel Bourchier, “ did they,” 
rebels, “ make a stand. A few rounds of grape, 
pursued. however, scattered them in all directions, and the 


cavalry were soon among their flying ranks, doing 
great execution. For seven miles the road was one continued 
line of carts, guns, ammunition waggons, camels rushing about 
without their drivers, and baggage of every description— all of 
which fell into our hands. Not a gun or a cart recrossed the 
stream ; all became prize owing to the rapidity with which the 
victory was followed up on the opposite bank. A few cavalry 
troopers made their appearance, but soon disappeared after a 
few rounds from the Horse Artillery. Thirteen 
Jn*d wnmuni- ordnancc, with an enormous quantity of 

tion taken. ammunition, were brought into camp. Much that 
was useless was destroyed; and the enemy’s camp, 
with the villages on which it abutted, was burnt.” 

No victory could have been more rapid or decisive. It was, 
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especially creditable to the troops who had that morning marched 
into Agra, and whom neither fatigue nor hunger, 
nor want of sleep, could stop when an enemy was Merit due to 
within their grasp. Hourchier s 9-pounder battery who won it. 
had marched thirty miles without a halt before the 
action began. From first to last Greathod’s cavalry and 
artillery had marched at least over sixty-four miles, and the 
infantry fifty-four miles of road, in less than thirty-six hours, 
only after that to move through the fields and fight a general 
action. It was a splendid performance—well marched, well 
fought, well followed up. The force did not return to their 
camp before 7 o’clock in the evening. 

But it was a surprise ! Yes—but a surprise also to the rebels. 
They were not aware^ until the sleeping camp had 
been startled into activity by the fire of their guns, 
that it was Greathed’s force which lay before them, the rei)ei8 as 
They believed they had to do only with the garrison Briueh. 
of Agra. In adjusting the balance, then, of surprises, 
it must be admitted that the rebels had more reason than the 
British to regret the want of a careful look-out. 

The column halted at Agra the three days following the 
battle. A suppl}' of ammunition was obtained from 
the fort, and the wounded were sent into the hospital 
which had been improvised in the Moti Masjid. days to relit. 
Here they were attended not only by the medical 
officers but by the ladies, whose zealous and tender exertions 
have been recorded in a previous volume.* 

Whilst the column lay halted at Agra a change in the 
command of it was inaugurated. 

Brigadier Plope Grant was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 9th 
Lancers. Left behind at Dehli in command of the Hope Grant 
cavalry, he had felt keenly his separation from his 
splendid regiment. He could not, however, devise, nor could 
General Penny—commanding at Dehli, in the absence of 
General Wilson, who on the fall of the place had proceeded on 
sick certificate to the Himalayas—devise any plan by which he 
could serve .with the column to which his regiment was 
attached. For ho was senior to Greathed, and General Penny 
did not possess the power to supersede that officer. One 
morning, however, when ruminating over the sad fate which 


Vok III. pages 190-2. 
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compelled him to bo inactive, Grant received a letter from Mr. 
(now Sir William) Muir, the Secretary to the Government of 
the North-West Provinces—a letter begun on the morning of 
the 10th October, and concluded while Greathed was beating 
the rebels—in which occurs the following passage: “You are 
to come on as sharp as you can. ... You are to come 
is directed to oil at once in the mail-cart if possible.” Grant, 
Sg'rrand* doubting the authority of Mr. Muir to confer 
10 ^ 11 ^ 0111 ^ upon him the command of a movable column, 
column. showed the letter to General Penny, who, reading 
through the lines, directed Grant to proceed to 
Agra, and gave him a written order to assume command of the 
column. 

The column had left Agra for Kanhpur before Grant, hurrying 
night and day, reached that place. He overtook it, however, 
at Firuzabad, the third march out of Agra, and at 
oiice assumed command. Pushing onwards, he 
reached Mainpiiri, evacuated by its rebel Rajah, on 
the 19th, and arrived at Kanhpur on the 26th October. The 
monotony of the march had been broken but once, 
by a skirmish, on the 23rd, of a squadron of the 9th 
SiipAr, Lancers and two squadrons of the Panjab cavalry 
with some five hundred rebels, on the Kali rivulet, 
near Kanauj. The skirmish had terminated in the complete 
defeat of the rebels; Lieutenant High ton Probyn 
Qwig?s, pursuing them as far as the Ganges, and capturing 
four guns, a large quantity of ammunition, and two 
store carts. At Kanhpui* arrangements were made whereby the 
strength of the column should bo increased, by additions 
Oct 30 principally to its infantry, to about five thousand 
men. On the 30th, Grant crossed the Ganges for 
the Alambagh, but, in consequence of orders from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he halted within a few miles of it, near the 
and encam s Banthra, situatod in a fine plain four miles 

?n thTpiaiir on the Lakhnao side of the Banni bridge, there to 
iSuiniVridge arrival of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 

Colin Campbell, on his way . to commence operations 
for the final relief of Lakhnao. To gain this position. Grant had 
a skirmish with the rebels who had occupied the village of 
Banthra. He drove them out of it, however, without loss, and 
captured the only gun they possessed—a 9-pounder, the 
property of the East India Company. 
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Simultaneously with the advance of Greathed’s column to 
relieve Agra, a considerable body of native levies, 
raised and commanded by Van Cortlandt—an officer cortiandt 
of foreign extraction who had served under Ranjit 
Singh, and had subsequently to the campaign of 1845-G accepted 
civil office under the British Government—proceeded to restore 
order in the districts to the north-west of the imperial city. 
Van Cortlandt was well qualified for the task. He had had 
great experience of native soldiers, and he had shown on many 
an occasion, notably when ho assisted Herbert Ed ward es in that 
gallant officer’s campaign of 1848, that ho could make them 
fight. On this occasion Ixis work was comparatively 
easy. The large villages all over the district sub- 
mitted without a blow; many mutinous soldiers the north- 
surrendered to him ; the roads were opened ; and on nebiL 
the 26th September he had so far reduced the large 
district of Eohtak to submission, that it was possible to re¬ 
establish the civil authorities, and even to collect revenue. 

Another column, under Brigadier Showers, the commanding 
officer of the 2nd European Kegiment, was despatched 
on the 2nd October to clear the districts to the west sh!i^er?pro- 
and south-west. This column consisted of portions of 
the Carabineers, of a portion of Hudson’s Horse, and south-west, 
the Guide Cavalry, of a field battery and two or three 
heavy guns and mortars, of the 2nd European Regiment, the 
2nd Gurkhas, and a Regiment of Sikh Infantry. The first 
destination of this column was the fort of Jajhar, on the 
way to which place it had to march within a few miles of 
Ballabgarh.* 

The Rajah of this place had certainly admitted the authority 
of the King of Dehli. It is more than possible, it is ^ 
probable, that he had to choose between such a uaUabga^rb^ 
course and destruction. Certain it is, that when he 
heard that the British force was in the vicinity of his capital, he 
drove out in his carriage to meet it. The British 
officer with whom he came in contact was the 
notorious Hudson. Hudson has recorded his opinion that the 
Rajah and his followers deserved to be exterminated; but the 
orders not to interfere with the native chief of Ballabgarh had 
been so positive that he was constrained to allow him to return, 


Also called, but incorrectly, Ballamgarh. 
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and the force, striking away from the road to Ballahgarh, 
Showers marched through the Kewari district in the direc- 

takes tioii of Jajhar. The fort overlooking the town of 

Kaimum/*^ Kewari was taken without opposition. Jajhar was 

next reached and occupied, the Nawab having made 
his submission on the 18th. The still stronger fort of Kanaund 
in the same district, armed with fourteen guns, and 
containing five lakhs of rupees, surrendered the 
following morning to the Carabineers and Hodson’s Horse, both 
having marched forty-one miles in fifteen hours. Being then 
on the borders of the sandy desert, Showers returned 
showerb^^ to DeliH. Ill the course of his expedition he had 

returns. occu|)ied four f\)rts, burnt many villages, and taken 

about seventy guns and .£80,000, besides much 
ammunition and many horses. He had catitured or forced to 
Ke^iiu n s^irrender, two princes, the Nawab of Jajhar, and 
expedition.^ ^ Kajah of Ballabgaih,* and one notorious par¬ 
tisan, Hakim Alxlul llak, chief of Gurgaon, The 
last-named was most justly hanged immediately after the return 
of the column to Dehli. 

Showers’s column had scarcely returned to Dehli when in¬ 
telligence reached General Penny that the reliels, 
Sntbrce n» roiiiforccd by the mutineers of the Jodhpur legion, 
tin; .i(Mil)j)ur had beaten the troops of the loyal Rajah of Jaipur 
theli- and reapjieared in great f:)rce in the districts which 
cc'bbeb. had but just l)een traversed, reoocupying Rewarf. 

It became necessary, therefore, to organise and 
despatch a second force to restore order. A column composed of 
the 1st Fusiliers, under Captain Caulfield, the 7th Panjab 
Infantry, under God by, a troop of Horse Artillery—the 3rd 
Brigade—under Colin Cook worthy, a heavy battery of 8-inch 
A column is aiid 1 S-poundcrs, under GilleB})ie, a portion 

Bcnt miller of the Corps of Guides, under Kennedy and Sandford, 
Multani horse under Lind, was ordered on 
this duty. The direction of it was bestowed upon 
Colonel Gerrard, an officer of merit and distinction trained in the 
1 st Fusiliers, and who then commanded that regiment. 

Gerrard marched from Dehli on the 10th of November, 
Nov 10 13 Rewari, fifty miles south-west of the imperial 

city, on the 13th, and reoooupied the fort without 


Tile uufurtunate Rtijah was subsequently tried and hanged at Dehli. 
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opposition. Here he was joined by two squadrons of the 
Carabineers. At Kanannd, which he reached two 
days later, he was met by a detachment of the 
Ilaridna Field Force—of the three arms, including, detaciimenta 
in addition to the police and native levies, the 23rd Stafford. 
Panjab Inhmtry—under Captain Stafford. Thence 
he pushed on over a very sandy plain difficult to traverse to 
Narnul, where, it was understood, the enemy had mustered in 
force. 

It was true that on the morning of that very day, the 16th 
November, the rebels had occupied the village of 
Karnul in considerable force. They occupied it, 
however, only to prove for the fiftieth or sixtieth moan while 
time in this memorable year, that neither strong 
j)ositions, nor numbers, nor personal courage, will 
avail when there is no leader able to take full advantage of 
those positions, of those numbers, or of that valour. 

Never was there a stronger exemplification of the ^^iellaid posi- 
harmlessness of lions, when the lions are led by 
asses. Narnul was a very strong place. It lay pnwentMd 
under a hill about four hundred feet high, which keei)itig 
formed part of a ridge extending some miles to the 
south-east. It was covered in front—the front facing the road 
by which the British force would have to advance—by low 
walls, forming admirable defensive cover. A large and well- 
filled tank with steep banks, standing much above the sur¬ 
rounding plain, distant only about two hundred yards from 
the village, and commanding the road to it, afforded another 
strong position, which infantry might advantageously have 
occupied. The ground to the left was broken and uneven, but the 
plain in front was level and broad, admirably adapted to the 
movements of cavalry, in which arm the rebels were very strong. 

Such was the position occupied early on the morning of the 
16th November by the rebel army, flushed with 
recent victory over the Rajput levies of Jaipur. It The rebel 
was clear that their leader, Sancand Khan, a near 
relative of the Nawab of Jajhar, was well aware J^i'Kiishare 
that a British force was moving against him, for he 
had specially selected the strong position of Nainul 
as one against which that force would spend its strength in 
vain. But, although the country people were well disposed 
towards him, he made no effort to procure information re- 
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garding his enemy’s movemenla. He posted no vedettes, he 
sent out no scouts. Wielding a numerous 

NotwIthstandInK this i i , .a 

Information he pust^ Cavalry, he trusted entirely to his own eye- 

B^Uier vedettes nor sight to learn when and in what manner the 
British would advance. 

It would appear that he expected the British early on the 
morning of the 16th. But when the clock struck 
eight, then nine, and when then the hands began to 
point towards ten, and not a single speck of dust was 
visible on the horizon, he gave them up for the day, 
and retiring to his camp, near a dilapidated fort of 
the same name, about two miles in the rear, there 
gave orders to his men to dismount and eat. He thus delibe¬ 
rately abandoned, though for the short space of only one hour, a 
position which it would have required all the dash, all the 
energy, all the exertions of the small British force, numbering 
altogether about two thousand five hundred men, to carry. 
That hour was fatal to him. 

The fact was, that the impediments in the road between 
Kanaund and Narnul had terribly—though, owing 
Causes which incompetence of the rebel leader, fortunately 

—delayed Gerrard’s advance. The distance to the 
fort of Narnul was but fourteen miles, and Gerrard 
had started at 1 o’clock in the morning. Yet, in the 
first instance, the enormous difficulty experienced by the 
artillery in traversing the narrow and sharp-angled streets of 
Kanaund, and, in the second, the depth of the sand in the road 
which followed, so hindered the advance, that in ten hours they 
were only able to accomplish twelve miles I At 11 o’clock 
Gerrard reached the village of Narnul, now guiltless of the 
presence of an enemy. 

How he and his officers grumbled at the inevitable delay, 
may well be imagined. Not one of them could 
imagine that Fortune was working for them—that 
JScuftiS^ the blind goddess was really removing the difficulties 
in front and plotting to spare the lives of many—to 
give them in the plain the easy victory which, though still 
certain, would have been difficult and bloody in the village. 

At Narnul, I have said, Gerrard saw no signs of the enemy. 
The difficulties of the march had greatly fatigued his men. He 
iherefore halted while a dram was served out, and the men 
levoured the small store of food which each had carried with 
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him. They had hardly finished this frugal meal when “ a 
slight cloud of dust was seen to rise over a gentle swell of the 
ground to the left in front.” * Another smile from Fortune t 
Sanand Khan had withdrawn his men for an hour ^jj^enemy 
that they might break their fast at the encampment return to ^ 
near the ruined fort: he was now returning, hoping 
to reoccupy his strong position 1 

In a moment the British infantry stood to their arms, the 
cavalry were in the saddle. A trooper belonging to 
the Corps of Guides rode to the front to reconnoitre. 

As he nears the rising ground a bullet strikes the comioitres” 
ground close to him. But prior even to that 
evidence of the presence of the enemy he had seen enough. He 
turned to report to his commanding officer, but before he could 
reach him the rebel hoi-semen showed themselves in 
numbers moving from left to right along the crest of showTh^- 
the rising ground. Meanwhile Gerrard had ordered reives in 
an advance, tbe Carabineers and the Guides on the 
right, linked to the centre by a wing of the 7th Panjab 
Infantry, and six light guns. In the centre the Ist Fusiliers, 
the heavy 18-pounders, which it had cost so much trouble to 
drag across the sand, a company of the Guide Infantry, and the 
23rcl Panjab Infantry. To connect the centre with 
the Irregular Cavalry and Multani Horse on the 
left, and protected by the Sikh Infantry, were four 
light Sikh guns. In front of all rode Gerrard, a handsome 
man, with bright dark eyes and wavy grey hair, his red coat 
covered with decorations, conspicuous on his white Arab, 
surrounded by his staff. So steady were the movements, it 
might have been an ordinary field-day. 

The trooper of whom I have spoken had scarcely rejoined his 
regiment when the enemy’s guns opened with grape on our 
right. There replied to them first the light guns of the 
assailants; next the big eighteens and an 8-inch howitzer. 
Many hostile saddles are emptied; so the rebels, 
thinking this poor work, mass their cavalry on their 
leit, and come down with a shout. But the move- hosts join, 
ment has been foreseen, and the Carabineers and 
Guides, moving up the same moment, gallop to meet 


* Blackwood's Magazine, Juno 1858. The writer of the article was present 
at the afi^ir. 
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them. About midway between the two lines the rival 

hosts join. 

. It was a gallant conflict. Never did the enemy fight better. 

There was neither shirking nor flinching. Both 
sides went at it with a will. The Guid^es were 
commanded by Kennedy,* “ the worthy son of a 
worthy sire,” and he led them with a skill and a daring which 
could not bo surpassed. The Carabineers, splendidly led by 
Wardlaw, who commanded the entire cavalry, equalled, if they 
did not surpass, their former splendid achievements. Never 
was there a charge more gallant, and certainly never were the 
Briti^h Cavalry mot so fairly or in so full a swing by the rebel 
horse. As the rival parties clashed in deadly shock, the artil¬ 
lery lire on both sides was su8])ended as it were by instinct, 
the gunners gazing with outstretched necks at the converging 
horsemen. 

The result was not long doubtful. Though the enemy fought 
with the courage of desj)air, though they exposed their lives 
with a resolution ..which forbade the thought of yielding, they 
were fairly borne down. The Carabineers and the Guides forced 
them back, cleaving down the most stubborn foemen, till the 
remainder, overj)owered, sought safety in flight. Then Wardlaw 
and Kennedy, mindful of the mistake of Trince Rupert, gathered 
up their men, and, instead of puisuing the routed horsemen of 
the enemy, wheeled suddenly round to the left, and came down 
with a sw'ooj) on the enemy’s guns. The shock was irresistible ; 
the gunners wlio stood were cut down. Leaving the guns, the 
cavalry tlion went on to j^revent any rally on the part of the 
enemy’s horse. Scarcely, however, had they passed by when 
the enemy’s infantry and gunners, recovering from 
their ]>anic, pushed forward, re-took their lost 
guns, and opened tire on our advancing infantry. 
They wore not allowed to continue for long this hazardous 
game. For, tlie 1st Fusiliers, coming up with a run, reached 
the guns after two rounds had been fired, and recaptured them. 

On the British left the cavalry movement had not been so 
successful. The Multam Plorse, new levies, had 
not displayed the alacrity to come to close quarters 
which their comrades on the right had so conspi¬ 
cuously manifested. In vain did their gallant commander. 


♦ Now Major-General Kennedy, C.B. 
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Lieutenant Lind, dash amongst the foe. But few at first 
followed him. Noting this, the Field Engineer, Lieutenant 
Humphrey, who that day acted as Aide-de-Camp to Gerrard, 
rode up to the hesitating mass, called upon them to follow him, 
and charged single-handed the rebel horse. Then the Multan is 
followed, not, however, until the gallant Humphrey had been 
unhorsed and cut down, receiving a severe wound in his right 
arm; another, slighter, on the left side of his body ; “ while 
a third entirely divided his leather helmet and thick turban 
which covered it, fortunately without injuring his head.” Ho 
subsequently recovered. 

But the action was over. The right and the centre had won 
it, and the charge of the Multanis, tardy though it 
was, completed the good work of their comrades. Theeneiny 
The enemy, beaten and in disorder, fell back tiea-ated. 
through the gardens and broken groiind on their 
left, in full retreat to their camp. The I>riti8h followed them 
up with vigour, each arm vying with the other. It was on 
this occasion that the Horse Artillery performed a feat un¬ 
surpassed even in the annals of that s])lendid 
regiment. It is thus recorded by an eye-witness: * gaiiant^St/ 
“ On turning up from the left, the Artillery got into 
a ploughed field, which was separated from the road by a mud 
wall fully three feet high. At this, Dawes’s troop, this day 
commanded by Captain Cookworthy,f rode at full gallop. On 
they come—over go the leaders, nicely both together, next 
follows the centre pair, and lastly the wheelers take the leap ; 
then, with a sort of kick and a bump, over goes the gun on to 
the hard road. The Fusiliers were so deliglited that they 
gave a willing cheer, while the Sikhs, who witnessed the feat, 
said nothing for some time, but looked on with 
0 [)en mouths and eyes ; at last, ‘ I’ruly that is won- 
derful ! ’ burst from their lips spontaneously.” J Artiuery. 


* Blackwood^s Magazine, June 18.58. 

t Now Major-General Colin Cookworthy. 

X The credibility of thia story has been questioned by a reviewer, who, 
1 venture to believe, was not preaent on the occasion. The feat wa.s, never¬ 
theless, witnessed by Dr. Bronrrliam, then attached to the 1st Fusiliers, 
and by many others. General C(K)kworthy still happily lives, and, if appesled 
to by the reviewer, will be able to satisfy that gentleman, if any evidence 
short of that of his own eyesight can satisfy him, that the writer in 
Blackwood's Magazine^ who was present, told the exact truth. 

VOL. IV. G 
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Of such was the old Bengal Artillery, unsurpassed and unsur- 
I)a8sable! 

Colonel Gerrard, the commander of the column, had ridden in 
front the whole time. He was the only man of the force—his 
orderly oflicer, Caj>tain Osborn alone excepted—dressed in red, 
the infantry wearing the khaki,* or dust-coloured uniform, 
then authorised for service in the field. As in the fight, so 
in the pursuit, Gerrard maintained his prominent 
position. He ])U8hed forward, directing the men, 
pureuit, till he reached a rivulet with j)artially wooded 
banks. On these banks he drew in his horse, whilst 
he directed the movements of the trooj^s to the other side. 
To him, thus sitting on his white Arab and giving directions 
calmly, one of his staff officers, Lieutenant Hogg, suddenly 
pointed out a man on the opposite bank taking deliberate aim 
at him. Just then the man fired, but missed. Hogg entreated 
the Colonel to move back. Gerrard replied that he would move 
in a minute, but that he must see what was going on. But, 
in killed. before he did move, the man had reloaded and fired. 

Iffiis time his aim was true. Gerrard fell mortally 
wounded, and died in two hours. 


By the death of Gerrard the command devolved uj)on Captain 
Caulfield, then commanding the Ist Fusiliers. But, 
l^><^fore the intimation of his jiromotion reached him, 
uiaiid. the troo])s, carrying out Gerrard’s plan, had crossed 

the rivulet, and had stormed the enemy’s camp. 
The action, however, was by no means over. The rebel horse, 
rallying on the right, made a sudden charge on 
Lind’s Multanis and recaptured two of their lost 
guns. Tlieir success, however, was but momentary. 
Two companies of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
AVarner, charged and recovered the guns, whilst the 
main body of the regiment, under McFarlane, expelled the 
rebel infantry from the still remaining buildings 
in the fijrt of Narnul. The rebels then dispersed, 
leaving in the hands of the victors the eight guns, 
their camp, and the fort. 

The next day Caulfield gave the force a rest, only sending 
Nov J7-23 parties of horse to ascertain the direction in 

which the enemy had lied. This direction proving 
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• Khaki, the Hiadustani for “ dusty.” 
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to be the Bouth-east, towards the dominions of the Bajah of 
Alwar, Caulfield sent oif on the 19th to follow them. 

The rebels were, however, invisible. On the 23rd 
the force reached Paltaoli. Here it was joined by 
its new commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Seaton, C.B., 
sent for that purpose from Dehli. To that place 
Seaton marched the force to prepare it to escort to 
the camp of the Commander-in-Chief at Kahnpur a 
large convoy of grain and stores—^covering above 
eighteen miles of road. Hero I must leave him, to return 
<)nce more to Calcutta, there to note how the Comrnander-in- 
C^liief selected by Lord Palmerston to crush the mutiny was 
preparing to carry out his task. 
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BOOK XL—THE RE-CONQLTEST OF OUDH. 
CllAPTEE L 

PREPARATIONS AND ACTION IN BENGAL. 

Sir Colin Campbell had arrived in Calcutta on the 13th of 
August. At that moment afifairs were seemingly at 
aivairs^ thcii* worst. The North-west Provinces, Dehli, 
the Oudh Were lost. The Panjab was 

anivai of fermenting. Central India was in a state of veiled 

ciunphoii rebellion. The very existence of the English in 

India was depending upon the early capture of 
Dehli, and Dehli still held out. 

'I'he latest accounts received from the districts occupied by the 
rebels were far from reassuring. Tlie British force before Dehli 
\N'as believed to be more besieged than besieging. The British 
garrison in Agra was known to be isolated ; cut off from com¬ 
munication with the outer world. All that men knew of 
Laklinao was that the small British force there had sustained 
a defeat in the field, and was sliut in an enclosure, not in a 
military point of view defensible, charged with the care of a 
large number of women and children ; that Havelock, after two 
lieroic (fforts to relieve them, had been forced to fall back upon 
Kanlipiir. 

But, if these accounts were sufficient to dishearten, the private 
information received was scarcely calculated to console. Every 
day made the loyalty of the Sikhs more questionable. Every 
day increased the difficulty of Sindhia to restrain 
hold fn the troops fi om a movement against Agra, or, more 

<ontitrydo- to bo dreaded still, upon Kanhpur. Every day 
cvTry’(h»y. relaxed our hold upon the princes of Eajputana 
and of Bundelkhand, whilst from the Western 
Presidency there came unmistakable symptoms that order in 
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the southern Maratha country could be maintained only by a 
strong and vigorous hand. 

What was Sir Colin Campbell’s position ? What were his 
means ? Thanks to the skill, the energy, the daring 
of a few men who had come to the front in the finda that, 
heart of the crisis — to Neill, to Frederick Gul)bins, though cen¬ 
to Vincent Eyre, and to William Tayler—the British 
held Allahabad and the important cities between 
tliat fortress and Calcutta, of Banaras, of Ghazipur, diBsernination 
and of Patna. The occupation of these three salient of AUahdS 
points enal)led them to hold four others of lesser 
though of great importance, and by their means to command 
tlie great river artery between Calcutta and Allahabad. But 
the holding of these posts involved the occupation of them by 
troops whoso services were urgently needed in the field. This, 
too, at a moment when the reinforcements from England were 
only beginning to arrive. 

The distance by river between Calcutta and Allahabad is 
eight hundred and nine miles. When Sir Colin 
Campbell arrived, no troops were available for {J.^^optTavaii- 
active purposes. Two regiments indeed, the 5th able for 
and 90th, had been despatched to join Havelock’s jmrposes. 
force at Kanhjiur. All the others were employed 
in keeping open the river communication between Calcutta 
and Allahabad. 


It is true there was the grand trunk road—Mr. Beadon’s 
famous line of six hundred miles, though in point of fact the 
distance was somewhat less. But along this road the railway 
extended only to lianiganj, a hundred and twenty miles. 
Thence it was necessary to march, and the route 
was not only long, but, as events proved, in spite 
of Mr. Beadon, it was liable to bo traversed by the always, In 
rebels. The troops marching upon it, therefore, being^oken. 
might at any moment be diverted for other duties. 

The refusal of Lord Canning’s Government in the month of 
July to order the disarming of the native regiments 
at Danapur had added still further to the difficulties 
of the new Commander-in-Chief. Two regiments Canning’s 
of foot and a battery of artillery were thus diverted ^ 
from the general plan—the plan which had made Diimipiir 
Lakhnao the point at which the first great blow ?eginLnta 
was to be dealt—in order to quell a rebellion which, 
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had the members of the Government of India been unfettered 
by Bopliisms and theorieB, would never have occurred—the 
rebellion in wcBtern Bihar. 

But, if 8ir Colin Campbell had no men with whom to operate. 
Want offer imagined that the Government had at 

eight of ’ least provided for him resources to be made avail- 
vSupreme troops expected from China and from 

hjiigland. It was mainly lor that object, it will be 
recollected, that Sir Patrick Grant had decided to remain at 
Calcutta. There could not be a greater delusion. Dreaming 
of reorganisation, sanguine that the coming troops would at 
once settle the business, Sir Patrick, and, following him, his 
colleagues, the members of the Government, had opened wide 
their mouths in expectancy. They had done but little, and 
that little had been almost forced upon them by the energy of 
the town-Major—Major Cavenagh.* Under his inspiration 
some arrangements had been made for the reception of the 


* I ref^ret that, in descriliing in the earlier editions, somewhat in detail, 
the Btiinuliitinj^ elFect on the provisions of mmns for the equipmemt and 
progress of the army produced by tlio arrival of Sir Colin Campbell 
in Calcutta in August 1807, I should have seemed to undervalue the 
eervioee of a most distinguished officer, Major Orfeur Cavenagh. I 
take the earliest opportunity of endeavouring to supply the omission. The 
Government of India had not under its orders in Calcutta an officer m'ire 
deserving, or who rendered in that city such excellent service as did Major 
Cavenagh. In the early stages of the mutiny, and before the arrival of Sir 
Colin Campbell, it was Major Orfeur Cavenagh who, as town and fort-major 
of Fort William, had officially represented to the Government the necessity 
of being prepared to receive the exf)ected reinforcements. He had suggested 
tliat he should be allowed an assistant who should superintend all dis¬ 
embarkations, render any assistance to commanding officers on their 
arrival, and have under his charge a staff of servants to be kept complete 
and allotted to troops on their arrival. As usual, Cavenagh’s suggestions were 
negatived, though permission was given him to entertain the servants should 
ho consider it necessary to do so. On this permission he acted, and, 
throughout the mutiny, under his own superintendence, he kept up a body of 
native servants. Eventually a disembarkation officer was appointed, not, 
however, as assistant to the town-major. To enable this officer to carry 
out his duties successfully, Cavenagh directed his own subordinates to 
recognise him as his deputy, and afford him every aid as though he 
were his assistant. The only occasion on wldoh Sir Colin did attempt to 
interfere with Cavenagh’s arrangements for the disposition of the troops in 
Calcutta was with respect to the Cavalry recruits. The result was so unsatis¬ 
factory tliat Caveiiagh was not interfered with a second time. The sixth 
volume will contain in fuller detail the services rendered by this officer. 
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expected troo^is. But no means of transport had been prepared ; 
no horses, either for cavalry or artilleiy, had been provided ; 
Enfield rifle ammunition was deficient, and no effort bad been 
made to supply the deficiency; flour was even running out, 
and nothing had been done to procure a fresh supply; guns, 
gun-carriages, and harness for field batteries were either unfit 
for service or did not exist; and, though the gun-foundry of 
hasipiir was at their door, no fresh orders had been given to 
the superintendent.* Sir Colin Campbell’s first care was to 
supply these deficiencies. He moved the Govern¬ 
ment to the purchase of horses on a largo and cinlpbe"! 
necessarily an expensive scale ; to indent on England 
for Enfield rifle ammunition whilst stimulating the 
manutacture of it on the spot; to procure flour from the (lape ; 
to cast field guns at the Kasipur foundry ; to manufacture 
tents ; to make up harness. Before the end of August Sir 
Colin had quintupled the activity of the “ departments,” and 
had^ infused even into the Government a portion of his own 
untiring energy. 

Nor was his attention confined to the preparations necessary 
for the troops before they could stir one foot from 
Calcutta. Those troops were to move forward—but rovern 

how ? I have given a description, in outline, of the ment'uMlr"’ 
two routes which wore open to them—the river buUock*train 
route and the land route. But useful, and in some to convey 
respects superior, as the river route had been in 
the months of June, July, and August, Sir Colin 
could not but feel that, with the cessation of the rainy season, 
the river would fall, and the way by it would become tedious 
and uncertain. He therefore resolved to do all in his power 
to improve the land route and to quicken the means of transport. 
With this view, under his inspiring pressure, the Government 
established the bullcxjk train. This train was composed of a 
number of covered waggons, in each of which a fixed number 
of European soldiers could sit at ease. To draw these, a pro¬ 
portionate number of bullocks were posted at stages all along 
the road. The starting-point of the bullock train was the 
railway terminus at Raniganj, a hundred and twenty miles 
from Calcutta. The soldiers, leaving the train, were supposed 
to enter the bullock carriages and to travel in them all night 


* Bluckwood's Magazine, October 1858. 
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and in the early hoiirs of the morning and evening, resting 
for food during the heat of the day. This scheme was soon 
hrought to perfection, and was made to work so 
as to land daily in Allahahad two hundred men 
fresh and fit for work, conveyed in the space of a 
fortnight from Calcutta. 

But, I have said, Mr. Bead on’s famous line of six hundred 
miles, once already rent in twain, w^as still l‘ar from 
safe. Ckmstant revolts rendered it less and less so 
every day. The Bumgarh battalion, stationed at 
liiinchi, on the left of the road, had broken the 
bands of discijdine, and menaced all the salient 
points within easy distance of iliat station. Similarly, 
on the right of the road, the remnants of the Daiiapur garrison, 
of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, and, sulistHpteutly, t\ie mulinoua 
]>ortion of the 52nd l^^ativo Infantry, had joined the levies of 
Klin war Singh, and had spread constcrnaiion along the central 
])ortion of the line. Tliese mutinous bands constituted the 
great difliculty of Sir Colin (-ampbell. Kot that they were 
suflicieiitly formidable to check a British force. Could they 
have lieen found collected, a regiment or two of Euiopearis 
would have annihilated them. But, spreading over a vast 
tract of country, they harassed every district and threatened 
every post. For the moment Sir Colin’s one care 
i'rdprs patrol was to ciisure the safety of the small parties travel- 
Jeturrir along the Trunk Boad in the bullock' train. 

To attain this end he formed movable columns, of 
about six hundred men each, infantry and artillery, to patrol 
tlie road. This iiieasure, successful in so far that it secured 
the passage of the troops, was less so in another way. It 
afforded to the civil authorities the temptation of 
diverting some of the troops to small and com- 
l)aratively unimportant local operations on the 
flanks, “ so that,” says a well-informed writer, “ at 
one period, out of about two thousand four hundred 
men who were pi oceediiig by the ditferent routes to 
Allahabad, one thousand eight hundred were, on 
one pretence or another, laid hold of by the civil 
power, and employed for the time being in operations extra¬ 
neous to the general plan of the campaign.” * 
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* Blackwood*s Magazine, October 1858. 
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The efforts initiated by Sir Colin Campbell to produce re¬ 
sources and to ensure the safety of the road were beginning to 
bear good fruit when most of the troops diverted by 
Lord Elgin from tlie China Expedition arrived. chiurKx}!-! 
These consisted of the 98rd Highlanders, the 23rd reach 

Fusiliers, three companies of the 82nd root, two 
companies Iloxal Artillery, and one company of Sappers. 
About the same time also, that is during September and in 
the first week of October, there arrived from the (yape of Good 
Ho 2 >o a company of Itoyal Artillery with fifty-eight horses ami 
about five hundred of the 13th Liglit Infantry. To hurry 
forward these trooj)s had now become a matter of the greatest 
necessity. In the interval before their arrival Dchli had, it 
is true, fallen, but Lakhnao had not been relieved; so far 
from it, the Hritish force tliat had reached our 
garrison in the liesidency, besieged itself by the by^oK^^^eteu- 
rebels, bad been thus withdrawn from active o])era- 
lions, and had left a ga|> on which an enterprising iirLakium^r 
enemy might act with fatal effect. 

The rebel troops of Gwaliar were displaying unwonted 
activity, and it certainly was in their power at this particular 
period to cut the British lino in two, and sever communications 
lie tween Calcutta and Kanhpur. To press on troops 
quickly to Allahabad, where equipments were being prompt un i 
prepared, became then an imjiorative duty. To this *^*^*‘“ 

end every exertion was made. Horses were taken 
bodily from regimenis which bad mutinied, and were pressed 
into service. The Military Train Corps, composed to a great 
extent of old dragoons, was formed, by means of some of the 
horses thus become available, into a cavalry regiment, and they, 
too, were sent on with the rest. 

But before a single man of the China expeditionary Corps 
had left Calcutta, tliere had set out from that city, 
in river steamers, a gallant body of men, gallantly and 
commanded, destined to cover themselves with 
glory in a series of actions for which they had no special 
training. lu another part of this history I have alluded to the 
arrival in Calcutta of H.M.’s ships Shannon and Pearly and of 
the offer made by Lord Elgin to place those vessels with their 
respective crews at the disposal of the Govern or-General. The 
offer was accepted, and, on the 18th August, Captain 
William Peel had started for Allahabad in the river 
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steamer Chunar with a flat in tow, conveying foTir hundred and 
fifty men, six G5-cwt. 8-inch hollow shot or shell gnns, two 
24-ponnd howitzers, and two field-pieces. Captain i\*el took 
with him also a launch and cutter belonging to the Shannon* 

Captrun William Peel was a man who would have made his 
mark in any age and under any circumstances. To an energy 
that nothing could daunt, a power that seemed 
vvilaliu Peel, never to tire, he added a freshness of intellect, a 
fund of resource, which made him, in the expr essive 
language of one of his officers, “ the mainspring that worked the 
machinery.” Bright and joyous in the field, with a kind word for 
every comradii, he caused the sternest duty, ordered by him, to 
be lo(jk(Ml upon as a |deas‘int pastime. “ The greatness of our 
loss we shall in all probability never know,” wrote Dr. Bussell, on 
learning of liis untimely death from small-pox. And, in tr uth, 
that reflection of the genial correspondent lepresents the exact 
measure by which to gauge the value of Peers services. Start¬ 
ing from (klcutta on an expedition unprecedented in Indian 
warfare, he cornjuered every obstacle, he succeeded to the very 
uMnost extent of the power to succeed. He showed eminently 
all the qualities of an organiser and a leader of men. Not one 
single speck of fiiilure marred the brightness of his ermine. 
His remarkable success in a novel undertaking, on an untried 
field—a success apparently without an effort—was in itself a 
proof that, had he survived, his great powers iniglit have been 
usefully emplo 3 aHi in larger and more difficult undertakings. 
There must have been something very much above the common 
in the man who, not exercising supreme command, was able to 
stereotype his name in the history of his native land. Yet 
^Villiam Peel accomplished this. To the chaplets of fame 
placed by his father on the altar of his country, he, still young, 
added another not less immortal. 

Peel reMched Allahabad on the 2nd September. There he was 
joined on the 20th of the following month by the second party 

* The following officers accompanied Captain Pool : Lieutenants Young, 
Wilson, Hay, and Salmon, li.N .; Captain Gray and Lieutenant Stirling, 
B M.; I .ientenant Lind of the Swedish Navy; the Rev. G. L. Bowman ; 
Dr. Flanigan; Mr. Comeiford, Assietaiit Paymaster; Messrs. M. Daniel, 
Garvey, E. Daniel, Lord Walter Kerr, Lord Arthur Clinton, and Mr. Church, 
inidtfhipinen; Messrs. Brown, Bone, ai»d Henri, engineers; Mr. I'hompson, 
g»unier; Mr. Bryce, carpenter: Mr. Stanton assistant-ch rk; and Messrs. 
Watson and Lascelles, naval cadets .—The Shannon's Brigade in India, 
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from the Shannon.* By this junction the number of his brigade 
was brought to five hundred and twenty men, exclusive 
of officers. The Pearl brigade, of a hundred and fifty- 
five men, under Captain Sotheby, R.N., was shortly ^ 

after placed at the disposal ot the authorities ot Patna. 

We left Sir Colin Campbell in Calcutta engaged in “organis¬ 
ing victory.” We have seen how in September and ^ 
the first week of October he had been gladdened More troops* 
by the arrival of troops from China and the Cape, 
how he had at once sent them to the point of 
rendezvous in batches of two hundred daily. During the next 
fortnight there had arrived the remainder of the 82nd Foot, a 
hundred and ninety-eight men of the 38th, IT.M.’s 34th, a 
hundred and forty-four men of the 42nd ITighlaruhu's, and 
a hundred and two recruits for the local European regiments. 
These were quickly followed by six bundled and twelve men 
of the Royal Artillery, nine hundred and three of the Rifle 
Brigade, 2nd and 3rd battalions, two hundred and ninety of 
the 42nd Highlanders, three hundred and fifty-two of the 
64th Foot, six hundred and twenty-seven of the 88th, and 
eight hundred and eighty-throe recruits. Having placed upon 
a thoroughly-well organised Rasis the scheme for despatching 
tliese reinforcements as expeditiously as possible to the front, 
Sir Colin Campbell, with the Army Head-quarters and Staff, 
set out, on the 27th October, by post for Allahabad. 

The operations of Sir Colin Campbell demand an entire 
chapter to themselves. It will be advisable that, 
before entering upon them, I should clear the road 
behind him, and place before the reader a gent ral romi ijohind 
view of the transactions in Bengal and Bihar since camp^u. 
Vincent Eyre’s splendid gallantry had redeemed the 
mistakes of the Government in those important provinces. 

The large division of Bhagalpur, comprising the districts of 
Bhagalpur, Munger,f Piirnia, and Santalia, and the 
subdivision of Rajmahall, was governed by Mr. r. 

* The second detachment from the Shannon consisted of a hundred 
and twenty men, under Lieutenants Vaughan and Wratislaw; Mr. E. H. 
Verncy, mate; Mr. Way, milshipmun; and Mr. Richards, naval cadet. 

t Munger, strangely transmogrified by the early English settlers into 
“ Monghyr,” is a very ancient town, on the right bank of the Ganges, famous 
for iron manufactories. It was made the capital of Bihar by Mir K^im 
in 1760. 
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George Yule as Commissioner. The division constituted the 
eastern moiety of the province of Bihar. The headquarters 
were at the station of Bhagalpur, on the Ganges, two hundred 
and sixty-six miles westward of Calcutta. 

Mr. George Yiile^ was a good speciman of a manly, true¬ 
hearted gentleman. He was essentially a man of 
action. His even-handed justice had gained for him 
—what was rare in those days—the confidence alike 
of the native raiyat and the European planter. Both classes alike 
trusted him, and both were prepared to obey his orders without 
hesitation or murmur. 

Up to the time when the native garrison of Danapur broke 
The native revolt, there had been no signs of disaffection 

troops ii/ in the Bhagal})ur division. The troops quartered 

jiihdP^ there—the 5th Irregular Cavalry, with their head¬ 

quarters at Bhagalpiir, the d2nd stationed at Bausi, 
and the 63rd at Barhampur, had, with the exception noted in 
the preceding volume,f displayed no inclination to follow the 
example of their mutinous brethren. The conduct of Major 
Macdonald on the occasion in question had greatly impressed 
the men of the 5th, and the strong will of that courageous man 
had repressed the smallest inclination on the part of his soldiers 
to manifest the sympathies which, subsequent ex}>erience 
proved, they held in secret. The men of the corps had, 
subsequently to the event of the 12th of June, been detached 
to various stations in the division, as well to divide them as to 
overawe the turbulent classes. 


Although ruling over a native population numbering, besides 


Mr. Yule, at tlie 
outset, tries to main¬ 
tain order without 
European troops. 


the Santals, about six millions, Mr. Yule had 
considered it unnecessary to ask for, or to 
accept, the services of a European detach¬ 
ment, however small. He believed that, if 


the districts contiguous would but remain loyal, he would be 


but the thp atening able, with the help of his assistants and the 
Mpect of affairs forces planters, to maintain order in Bhagalpiir. 
mtoieuiia e^^. successfully, till the third week 

of July. But when, during that week, the mutiny of the 
12th Irregular Cavalry and the native regiments quartered 
at Ddnapiir threatened the loss of western Bihar, he deemed 


♦ Afterwairds Sir George Yule, K.C.S.I. 
t Vul. III. page 21. 
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it prudent to detain at Bhagalpiir ninety men of the 5th 
Fusiliers, then being towed up the river, and to despatch fifty 
men of the same regiment to garrison the important fortress 
of Hunger. 

The proceedings of the native soldiers of the Danaptir 
garrison, almost invited to mutiny by the supine 
action of the Supreme Government, combined with fastnrn Uiimr 
the immediate rising of Kiinwar Singh to render the mutiny* 
condition of eastern Bihar dangerous in the extreme. 

Not only was it impossible any longer to rely upon the native 
soldiers in that province, but it had become necessary, for the 
security of life and property, to jirove to the disaffected that 
the head wielding executive power was thoroughly aware 
of the danger, and that the hand was thoroughly ready to 
meet it. 

Mr. Yule, as a practical man, accustomed to command, was 
well aware that occasions may arise when an active demon¬ 
stration is the best defence. Such an occasion had, in his 
opinion, arisen in eastern Bihar, and he prepared to act 
accordingly. 

Fore-resolved, it was necessary to be fore-armed. His first 
act, then, had been to press into his service the 
detachment of the European troops passing by, and The secunnf? 
secure Bhagalpiir and Hunger. The im|)ortance of 
this precautionary measure can scarcely be over- aiviaion as- 
rated. The occupation of those two stations, both navTplrionof 
salient points on the Ganges, was absolutely oauges, 
essential to the free navigation of that river, and it 
must be remembered that in July, when Hr Beadon’s lino of 
six hundred miles had been broken, the Ganges constituted the 
only safe highway between Calcutta and Allahabad. 

Great as was the advantage thus gained, another, second only 
to it in importance, naturally followed. The native 
troops stationed at Barhampur had not, up to that 
time, thanks to the timid policy oi the Government, tion b tween 
been disarmed. Had Bhagalpiir and Hunger not 
been occupied by Europeans, the armed mutinous eaHtom and 
soldiers scattered over western Bihar would have 
held uninterrupted communication with their 
brethren on either side of them, and a general insurrection 
would probably have ensued. 

But the occupation of those stations cowed the disaffected 
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for the time. They were content to wait. The fate of eastern 
who now wait for feihdr now depended on the result of the 
resuaoutie siege of Arah. To that spot the eyes of the 

‘ natives were turned with an excitement 

daily increasing. 

One rather remarkable circumstance deserves to be noticed. 

Ill news generally, it is said, flies quickly. But it 
The natives is a fact that, throughout the troubled times of the 
mutiny, news betokening evil to the rebels did not 
trust the fly surely to their friends. It was not that the 
recefve.*^^ rebels failed to transmit to those friends a true 
record of events. But that record came, not written 
on paper, but by word of mouth. The result was that, when 
the news was bad, the men who received it, impatient of in¬ 
action, and confident of ultimate success, refused to believe it. 
Their sanguine natures induced them to imagine that the 
Europeans had invented the bad news and had caused it to be 
conveyed to them by men whom they had suborned. They 
proceeded to act then, in very many cases, as though the bearing 
of the news were exactly contrary to the actual meaning of the 
words in which it was conveyed. 

So it hapjiened on this occasion. The 6th Irregular Cavalry 
in the districts round Bhagalpur had, in common 
The 5th irre- with the other native soldiers in the province, waited 
long for the result of the leaguer of Arah. Had 
Biiuirmutiny, they iiot waited, but broken out, the difficulties of 
the British position in Bihar would have been enor¬ 
mously increased. But they delayed action until they should 
hear of its fall. On the 14th August information reached the 
men of the 6th that Arah had been relieved by 
deduce tfie^ Eyre. They believed this story to be a weak in- 
32 nd, vention of the enemy—that the contrary had 

happened. That night, therefore, they deserted, 
ind pushed with all speed for Bausi, where the 32nd Native 
.nfantry were stationed. 

But, before the mutineers of the 6th Irregulars reached the 
;2nd Native Infantry, the men of that regiment had received 
jositive proof of the utter and absolute defeat of their brethren 
t Arah and Jagdispur. Mr. Yule, too, with an energy worthy 
f the occasion, had despatched to their commandant. Colonel 
Burney, a special messenger, warning him of tlie departure 
1 his direction of the 5th. Burney was a capable man, a 
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splendid linguist, and thoroughly conversant with the native 
character. He harangued his men, and made it 
palpably clear to them that, whether they should rhe^iV«u^nce 
march eastward or v\ estward, they would march to 
destruction. He spoke eloquently, and with effect, 

When the 5th Irregulars, then, on the 16th, pre¬ 
sented themselves at Bausl, they were received by the 32nd 
with bullets and bayonets. The 5th, baffled in their hopes, 
continued their course via Kohni to Arah. 

For the moment the active measures of Yule had conjured 
from eastern Bihar all danger. It was, however, 
otherwise in the neighbouring district of Chutia Nagpur. 
Nagpur, ''riiis mountainous district lies between 
southern Bihar, western Bengal, Orisa, and the Central 
Brovinces. It is called Chutia Nagpur from Chutia near 
Eanchi, the residence of the Kajahs of Nagpur. It is chiefly 
inhabited by aboriginal tribes, such as Kols, Oiaons, Mundas, 
Bhiimij, and Korwas. Its chief military stations were Hazari- 
bagh, Eanchi, Chaibasa and Parulia. 

At Mazaribagh there was quartered in July 1857 a detach¬ 
ment of the 8th Native Infantry ; at Eanchi, the 
headquarters and artillery of the local Eamgarh 
battalion ; and at Chaibasa and Parulia, detacliments of that 
battalion. The acting Commissioner of the district was Captain 
Dalton. 

The news of the mutiny of the native garrison at Dauapur 
and of the rising of Kunwar Singh, reached Hazaribagh on the 
30th July. The detacliment of the 8th Native 
Infantry at once mutinied, and drove their 
oflicers and the civil authorities from the tiny at Dunapur. 
station. 

Those were still the days of confidence. Almost every officer of 
tlie native army, whilst admitting and deploring the dhafl'ection 
of other regiments, believed implicitly in the loyalty 
of his own men. When, then, intelligence reached in'tiirfpr!!- 
Doranda, the civil station adjoining EAnchi, that the 
troops at Hazaribagh, only sixty miles distant, were 
shaky, the officer commanding at that station despatched Lieu¬ 
tenant Graham with thirty horsemen of the Eamgarh Irregular 
Cavalry, two companies of the Eamgarh battalion, and two guns, 
to llazanbagh, to disarm them. Graham marched, but he had 
not reached the second stage before Captain Oakes met him 
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■with the information that the detachment of the 8th Native 
Infantry had mutinied the previous day. That same night his 
own infantry mutinied, seized, in spite of his protestations, the 
guns and ammunition, as well as four elephants, the property 
of Captain Dalton, and marched back to lianchf, breathing 
hostile imprecations against the Europeans there stationed. The 
cavalry remained staunch. 

Captain Dalton and a few European officers were at Eanchi. 

They received timely information of the revolt, 
defence of the place was impossible. Tiiey 
doiisTiifriciir remained tliere, however, till the latest safe moment, 
and then proceeded to Hazarfbagh, now abandoned 
bagh. by the rebels, and whither Lieutenant Graham 

with a few horsemen who had remained faithful had 
preceded them. 

The stations of Ranchi and Doranda fell into the hands of 


the rebels, who ])lundered the treasury, fired 
ami churcli, released the 

and destroyed private property. 

Moanwliile, Dalton, ably seconded by the officers of the 
Kamgai'h battalion and the cavalry, by his own 
mumivoi) civil officers, Captains Davies and W. H. Oakes, was 
taken by exerting himself to restore order in Ilazaribagh. In 
ro^storo order, this he was loyally assisted by the Rajah of Ram- 
garh. This petty chief placed at the Commissioner’s 
disposal some forty or fifty armed men. With the aid of these 
men, and of the few native horsemen and foot soldiers who had 


KfHclont 
nif Ji8iiies 
taken by 
Dalton to 
restore order. 


remained faithful, Dalton not only tranquiliised Hazaribdgh, 
but he recovered a large quantity of the property seized by 
the rebels, and captured many of them. In a few days he 
was able to re-open the courts, and to transact official business 
as usual. 


At Panilia and at Chaibasa, the other posts in Chutia Nagpur 
occupied by native troops, scenes had taken place 
similar to those enacted at Ranchi and Ilazaribagh. 
On the 5th August, the Sipahis of the Rarngarh 
battalion, stationed at those places, mutinied, plundered the 
treasury, released the prisoners, and sacked the private houses 
of the Europeans. These, few in number, fell back upon 
Raniganj. 

The Rajah of Rarngarh, at the time that he afforded to the 
Commissioner of Chutia N%pur the aid in armed men of which 
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I have spoken, had expressed his strong conviction that it 

would be difficult to hidd Hazaribagh against the 

surging influences around it, unless European troops 

should be sent to occupy it. Ho had therefore ofRdmgarii, 

pressed upon Captain Dalton the necessity of asking 

at once for a European regiment. 

Captain Dalton asked for a European regiment. It was but 
natural and proper that he should do so. But how ^ 

'«vas it possible for the Government to comply? apiiiiesfor 

Dehli had not fallen. The districts below Kanhpur 

were in the state which I have endeavoured to 

describe in the opening pages of this chapter. Sir Colin 

Canipl)ell had just arrived, but Sir Colin Campbell 

had not a soldier to dispose of. When an army was ^uilauL 

urgently required at Kanhpur, it was not in his 

power to do more than to organize transport for the troops 

which were to come, but which had not arrived. 

It happened, however, that the Government had other re¬ 
sources at its disposal, and that it was possiVde other re«o.irce« at 
to use these for the double purpose of trail- the disposal of the 
quillising ('liutia Nagpur and of then lending a 
hand to the force which was concentrating at Allahabad. 

Tlio native soldiers of the army of the Madras Presidency— 
those of one regiment, the 8th Light Cavalry, excepted—had 
not been tainted by the mutinous spiiit which had 
disgraced their brethren in the Bengal army. In- 
heritors of the fame of the men who had fought the 
French soldiers of Lally, who had helped to wrest Southern 
India from the grasp of Haidar Ah', the Madras Sipahis had 
come forward, on the first bursting of the storm, to ofier their 
services, had begged—to use their own touching language— 

“ to be granted an oi)portunity of proving their faithful attach¬ 
ment to the Government which had cherished them.” Afit r 
some hesitation, the Government of India resp aided favourably 
to the request thus pressed upon them. On the 5th August, 
the 27th Regiment Madras Native Infiintry, and a wing 
of the 17th Regiment Native Infantry, landed in Calcutta. 
They were speedily followed by the remaining wing of 
the 17th Regiment, som< native artillerymen, a company 
of sappers, half of the E Troop Horse Artillery, and a little 
later by a Rifle battalion composed of the RiHe companies 
of the Ist, 5th, 16th, 24th, dOth, 49th, and 54th Regiments of 
VOL. IV. H 
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Native Infantry, the whole under the command of Brigadier 
M. Carthew. 

Of Brigadier Carthew I shall have to speak more in detail 
further am. It will snhice here to state that to a 
I'aohew.* tliorough knowledge of his profession he combined 
groat quickness of military vision, the capacity and 
the nerve to strike at the right moment. All that he did, he did 
thoroughly and well. With larger oi)portunitie8 it cannot bo 
doubted that lie would have achieved great things. 

Besides tlie troops of the Madras Army already enumerated, 
there were others marching by land from Katak in 
eastern Bengal. Among these was the 18th Madras 
Native Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fischer. 

These Madras troops constituted the further re¬ 
sources at the disposal of the Government of India 
to which I have alluded, and which enabled them 
to give a satisfactory reply to Captain Dalton’s requisition for 
European troops. 

They pointed out to him, in effect, that the moment the 
I’oi'oftho artillery, then daily expected from Madras, should 
(iol-. rimicnt arrive, a considerable force would be sent to restore 
requisitions Order; that one column would proceed along the 
gnuid trunk road to Barlii and Hazaribagh, the 
other direct to Paruliaand Kanchi. The Government expressed 
a hope that until these reinforcements should arrive Captain 
Dalton would be able to maintain himself at Hazaribagh. 

But this was just what Captain Dalton could not at the 
moment do. Matters became so threatening that he, 
accompHnied by his few adherents, was forced, on 
the J 3th, to fall back on Bagoda. Here he remained 
for a few days, when he was joined by a hundred and fifty of 
Ihittray’s ISikhs, under Lieutenant Earle. With these men, 
Dalton reoccupied Hazaribagh. 

But the mutineers were still at large, and although the 
Government, grown wise by experience, had en¬ 
deavoured to prevent any augmentation of their 
forces by the disarming, on the 2nd August, of the 
63rd Native Infantry, the 11th Irregular Cavalry, 
and the troops of the Nawab Nazim at Barhampur, yet the 
presence of a considerable body of revolted soldiers of all arms 
in the vicinity of the grand trunk road—the line of six hundred 
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jniles—constituted a danger which it was necessary to meet, 
and meet quickly. The danger was increased by 
the sudden mutiny, accomi>anied by the murder of 
tbeir officers, of two companies of the 32nd Native tinies. 
Infantry at Deogarh in the Santal districts. 

The Government therefore revised their plans. Kenouncing 
their intention of working on two linos, they 
directed Colonel Fischer, commanding a detach- 
ment of Madras troops, to mass them,, and on iiazadbiigh. 
march by way of Doranda on Hazaribagh. 

Fischer received this message at Barhi on the night of the 13th 
September. Tie had with him his own regiment, a few Sikhs, a 
detachment of the 53rd Foot, and two guns. 

Before the message arrived, he had ascertained that the 
mutineers had left Chutia Nagpur, probably for 
Ehotasgarh : he submitted that instead of marching 
on Hazaribagh, he should move to intercept them in 
their retreat. This was agreed to in principle, but 
other contradictory telegrams from headquarters 
disarranged Fischer’s plans. When at length he 
received the orders to carry out his own ideas, he 
had already despatched Major English with a hundred and 
fifty men of the 53rd and a hundred and fifty Sikhs towards 
Doranda. 

Whilst English was marching on Dorandd, Eattray, with two 
hundred Sikhs, was intrenched at Dehri, and Fischer, . 

with the main body, was moving towards Jalpa. directed k> 
No one knew where the enemy was. “It is in- protect the 
credible, but a fact,” wrote Colonel Fischer, on the ’ 

24th September, to the Chief of the staff at Calcutta, “ that the 
Eamgarh mutineers, with their guns, are moving about in a 
small province, and not an official, civil or military, can tell 
where they are to be found.” A careful consideration of 
probabilities induced Fischer, however, to think that Chatra, a 
town in the Hazaribagh district, would prove to be their place 
of refuge. He reported the circumstances and his opinion to 
the Chief of the staff. The answer he received took the form 
of a direction to cease all operations against the insurgents and 
to confine himself to protecting the grand trunk road. The 
same post conveyed instructions to Major English to assume 
charge of the operations in Chutia Nagpur under the direct 
orders of the Commandor-in-Chief. 

H 2 
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Major English marched then on Chatra, reached that place 
at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 2nd October, and 
English to encamped on the west side of the town. That 
agai^nHUhe ^^^cer’s force now consisted of a hundred and 
insurgents, eighty men of the 53rd Foot, a hundred and fifty 
S,U('k8 the and two guns, in all about three hundred and 

enemy at fifty men. The rebels amounted to three thousand. 
Chatnt, Nothing daunted, English attacked them, and, after 
a resistance lasting over an hour, completely defeated 
them. The survivors fled in great disorder, hotly pursued for 
some distance, leaving in the hands of the victors 
Jille^iyTie- waggoiis Complete, forty carts laden 

feats them, with ammunition, ten elephants, twenty-nine pairs of 
ordnance bullocks, and several boxes of treasure. 
The loss of the British amounted to forty-two killed and 
wounded : that of the enemy was never accurately known. 

This action removed the greatest danger from the grand 
trunk road. Though English’s detachment, in the 
iR^thorripfr^ pressing circumstances of the times, was not allowed 


i*emain in the province, Rattray’s Sikhs wore left 
Rattray. there, and these excellent soldiers, under the 


guidance of their active and eneriietic commander, 
proved themselves fully competent to make head against the 
insurgents in Cliutia Nagpur and in the districts immediately 
to the north and east of it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SECOND RELIEF OF LAKHNAO NOVEMBER, 1857. 

Sir Colin Campbell loft Calcutta for AllahaMd on the 27th 
October. The insecurity of the road was almost illus¬ 
trated by his capture.* The two revolted companies SirCoiin 
of the 32nd Native iniantry had pushed northwards, seat of war, 
travelling on the elephants they had purloined. Sir 
Colin and his staff travelled without an escort. They reached 
Sherghati in safety. Again sotting out, they had 
proceeded ten or twelve miles, when a turn of the 
road revealed to the driver of the foremost carriage captured, 
fourteen elephants laden with native soldiers, and 
escorted by some twenty-five sawars. Fortunately the bullock 
train with a British detachment was some short distance behind. 
On this train the carriages at once fell back. But for the good 
look-out and prompt action of the drivers, the Commander-in- 
Chief could not have escaped capture—and worse. 


* A few hours before the occurrence narrated in the text Sir Colin met, 
travelling by “ dak gdri ” (post) to Calcutta, Lieutenant Turnbull of the 
78th, late A.D.C. to Sir Archdale Wilson, conveying duplicate despatches to 
Calcutta, with the account of the successful assault on Dehli. 

It is interesting to note how, in those difficult times, an energetic officer 
was able to traverse the long distance between Dehli and Calcutta. Sir 
Archdale Wilson had left Dehli the ith of October. On leaving he entrusted 
to Turnbull duplicate despatches for Lord Canning, giving full particulars of 
the assault. Turnbull started, accompanying reinforcements for Greathed’s 
column; reached that column the day after the fight at Agra; then pushed 
on to Kanhpiir; then by ^*dnk gdri'* to Allahdbaa and Bandras; thence by 
mail-cart to Eanfganj. Meeting Sir Colin in the manner already noted, he 
pushed on to Calcutta, and reached Government House early the 31 st May, 
being the first European to reach the Presidency from the zone north of the 
Mutiny since its outbreak. 
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On the evening of the Ist November, Sir Colin arrived at 
Allahabad. The troops of the Line and the Naval 
Jjpy Brigade, pushed to that station by the energy of the 

itllt on Coinmandcr-in-Chief, had, under his instructions, 
HtronK de- left it in stroiig columns or detachments for Kanhpur. 
K.inUpar* ^ Some of these had reached that place without 
encountering an enemy on the road. The case was 
otherwise with the column of which a detachment of Peel’s 
Naval Brigade, under Peel himself, formed a considerable portion. 
One detachment of the Naval Brigade, consisting of a hiindred 
men and four officers, escorting the siege train, had 
Biipuirand left Allahal)ad for Kanhpur on the 23rd October; 

the second detachment, under Peel himself, followed 
on the twenty-eighth. Accompanying this second 
detachment, were a wing of the 53rd liegiment, a company of the 
93rd, drafts for different regiments, and a company 
commanded of Royal Engineers, the whole under the command 
powtjir^^ of Colonel Powell, C.B., of the r)3rd. It is with this 
last detachment that I have at present to deal. 

This column reached Fathpur, about midway between 
Powoii loams Allahabad and Kanhpur at midnight of the 3Ist 
October. That afternoon, information had reached 
n'bels aro Powell that the revolted regiments of the Danapur 
close at hand, garrison, the same whom Eyre had driven out of 
Bihar, their ranks swollen by other mutineers, were then 
occupying a strong position at the village of Kajwa, some 
twenty-four miles north-west of Fathpur. Their numbers were 
estimated at, in round numbers, two thousand Sipahis, and about 
the same number of untrained adherents. 

Kajw^ is rather a famous place in Indian history. Here it 
Kojwd was, in January 1659, that Aurangzib gained the 
empire of Hindustan by a decisive victory over his 
brother Shuja. Close to the town is a spacious garden, walled 
and turreted, flanked by enclosures, capable, when held by good 
soldiers, of oftering a solid resistance to an advancing foe. 
Moreover, troops occupying this place barred the road to any 
column marching from Fathpur to Kanhpur, 

Powell possessed the truest instincts of a soldier. He had 
been in IWt William in command of his regiment 
p^weu, c.B. when the mutiny broke out. He had watched every 
turn it had taken, and throughout, when our 
fortunes seemed lowest, had proclaimed his certain confidence 
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in the ultimate success of our arms. Ho had panted for action. 
Now, unexpectedly, the opportunity came to him. He marched 
on at once to Fathpur and ariived there at midnight. That 
night he made all his preparations for a forced march and an 
attack on the following morning. 

At half past 5 o’clock on the morning of the Ist November, 
Powell sot out with a detachment, increased before niarchos 
coming into action to five hundred and thirty men. 

It consisted of a hundred and three officers and men 
of the Naval Brigade under Peel; one company of 
Itoyal Engineers, under Captain Clarke; two companies (one 
hundred and sixty-two men) of the 53rd; one company of the 
l>3rd, under Captain Cornwall, and a com[)any made up of tlie 
men of different detachments, under Jjientenant Fanning. It 
had two 9-pounder guns, under Lieutenant Anderson. Captain 
William Peel was the second in command. 

It was not till 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the following 
day that Powell came in sight of the enemy. Ho 
saw at a glance that he had them. Instead of i ^ 

taking advantage of the walled garden and the 
buildings in Kajwa, they had placed their right on 
open ground, covered by some sand hillocks, terming a sort of 
embankment; their left on higher ground on the other side of 
the road. They had throe guns posted on the road, two 
somewhat in advance, the third on a bridge near the village 
behind. A field of standing corn in front of their position 
concealed their skirmishers. 

Powell attacked at once. Pushing the enemy’s skirmishers 

out of the corn-fields, he made a dash at the 

two foremost guns, the fire of which had Powoii attacks them; 

o . is killed just as he had 

done great execution amongst nis men. He captured two guns, 
had just secured these when he fell dead 
with a bullet through his forehead. The command then de¬ 
volved on Peel. 

Whilst the 53rd, under Powell, had been marching on the 
guns, the JNaval Brigade, on the right, had 
forced back the enemy’s left. The position 
of the battle was then changed. The enemy, 
driven back on the left, now faced the road, and the British, 
whose right had been thrown forward, faced 
them. Peel gave them no time to rally. 

Posting a strong force to secure his new deieaui them. 
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lie carried liis troops round the iipj)er end of the 
eiiiliankment, cut the enemy’s force in two and drove them 
from their positions, captuiing their camp, two of their guns, 
and a tumhril. 

Pursuit was irnpossihlo. The infantry had marched seventy- 

i c uitofttie three days, and Peel had no cavalry, 

action. His losscs, too, had bren severe, amounting in killed 

and wounded to ninety-five. That of the enemy 
was estimated at three hundred. The captured guns and 
tumbril, as well as a third gun, and three tumbrils, alKiiidoned 
by the lebels in their flight, were brought into camp the same 
evening. Peel then regained the high road and pursued his 
march to Kanhpiir. 

'This suc^cessful action was fought the day Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived at Allahabad. It made the way clear for 
his fiirthoT’ progress. Sir Colin stayed at Allahabad 
AUabdbita, only one day. He did not quit it, however, until be 
bad perfected all tbe arrangements for the districts 
he had left, those esi)eeially by which a force under Colonel 
Longden, of the 10th Foot, was to clear of rebels the 
ami, pu!,hirjg Azaiiigaih aiul its neighbourhood. The 

movements of this force will be referred to hereafter. 


The Comniander-in-Chief reached Kanhpiir on the 8rd 
November. Bejecting the counsels which conceited 
men attempted to thrust upon him, he had resolved, 
i<ov. k Ixfore doing anything else, to relieve Lakhnao. 

Oudh was the ulcer which had up to this time 
swallowed up all the reinforcements which had been pushed up 
from Calcutta, which was attracting to it the hardened warriors 


His rosoive to Dehli. At all costs the heart 

iiiaifli on of Ondh must be pierced: Lakhnao must be really 
coiKjuered before a single step could be taken to 
subdue enemies still rising up on many sides. 

I use the expression, “ still rising up,” advisedly. It had 
Theimrae vory generally believed that the fall of Dehli 

would terminate the revolt. It did nothing of the 
to saved India; that is, occurring 

a^td to tbe when it did, it prevented the insurrection of the 
Punjab. On the other hand, it added gr eatly to the 
number of our enemies in the field. The rebelli(JU8 
Sipahis, cooped up till its fall in Dehli, spread in detachments 
over the country. But, perhaps, its most important result was 
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the manner in which it affected *^the trained soldiers of the 
Maharajah of Gwaliar. 

Jn the volume immediately preceding I have narrated how, 
whilst the troops of Siiidhia had mutinied, Siiidhia 
himself had remained loyal to his British overlord. sindhUanJon 
Siiidhia continued loyal to the end. When, on the 
22nd September, he received certain tidings of the 
complete conquest of Dehli, his joy could not contain itself. At 
last he was free from the tension that had almost killed him. 
He could breathe : he could talk: he could even laugh. It 
often happens that sudden transition from anxiety to its 
opposite can find relief only in exaggerated expressions of 
jdeasuro. It was so in this instance. Sindhia’s joy was so 
unmistakable, that the trained soldiers, whom till then he had 
succeeded in detaining at Gwaliar under various pretences, 
broke loose from his grasp, and sought a chief who would load 
them against the English. After brief negotiation tliey agreed 
to the terms offered by the liani of Jhansi and her confederate, 
Tantia Topi, the Maratha chief, who, under the orders of Nana 
Sahib, had superintended the massacre of Kanhpiir. Tantia at 
once assumed command of the reliel forces. A wary, capable, 
astute man, he alone of all the natives brought by the mutiny 
to the front—Kunwar Singh and the Oudh Maulavi alone 
excepted—showed any great qualities of generalship. Tantia 
was a man to bo feared. Fortunate was it for the British that 
the Gwaliar soldiers had not earlier placed themselves under his 
orders, for his first act on taking up his office was to march 
them southwards to occupy a position which should threaten 
Kanhpiir. 

A weaker mind than that of Sir Colin Campbell might have 
been deterred, by the action of Tantia Topi, from 
leaving Kahn pur with a small garrison and marching 
to a contest which must be desperate, and might be 
doubtful, at Lakhnao. But, in war, something march jn th© 
must always be risked. The information from instance, 
Lakhnao was to the effect that the store oi pro¬ 
visions could not well last to the end of the month. There we 
had our soldiers, our women, our prestige. That was the de¬ 
cisive point—and Sir Colin had a way of always striking at the 
decisive point. 

Before he reached Kanhpiir, then, he had made all his arrange¬ 
ments for an advance on Lakhnao. I have already stated that 
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Hope Grant’s column had reached Kanhpur on the 26th October, 
Ho )i> cniiifs been there increased to an effective strength 

ptt'iiioti ^ of five tliousand five hundred; that he had crossed 
Uauni brldRe (hiii^es on the 30th, and, pushing forward, had 
encamped on the plain between Banni and the 
Alambagh, to await there the arrival of Sir Colin. In this 
position Grant formed the d'appui upon which all the 

detachments find store carts, as they came up, were to mass 
themselves. Daily there arrived something in the way of pro¬ 
visions and carriage—for the certainty of h iving to carry back 
with him the women and children had not been lost sight of by 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

Sir Colin Cjimpbell joined Hope Grant on the 9th. The 
^ interval—from the 3rd to the 9th—had been spent 

by the Commandcir-in-Chief in arranging for the 
protection of his base—that base being Kanhpur. He left 
behind him at that station about five hundred 
Europeans. These consisted of four companies of 
the 04th Begiment, strengthened by men belonging 
to other regiments to four hundred and fifty men ; forty-seven 
men of the Naval Brigade; and some eighteen or twenty 
artillerymen. There were besiHos a few Sikhs, who, with the 
artillerymen, manned a field battery of four guns, which had 
been hastily improvised. This garrison was placed under the 
command of Major-General ( /harles A Windham, 
by"w\ndhau^ C.B., of Bedan celebrity. Windham was directed 
by the Commander-in-Chief to place his troops 
within the intrenchment which, on the reoccupation of Kanhdur 
by Havelock in July, had been hastily constructed on the river; 
not to attack any enemy unless by so doing he could prevent 
the l)ombardment of the intrenchment; to send into Oudh, by 
wings of regiments, the detachments of European infantry 
which might arrive; on no pretext to detain them unless he 
should be seriously threatened, and, even in that 
instnictiona case, to ask for instructions from the Cornmander-in- 
Windham. Chief. Windham was authorised, however, to keep 
back the brigade of Madras native troops, expected 
the following day, the 10th November, until the intentions of 
the Gwaliar contingent should become developed. 

Having, by these instructions, secured, as he believed, his 
base. Sir Colin Campbell started on the 9th, accompanied by 
his staff*, to join Hope Grant’s camp in the sandy plain four 
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miles beyond Banni. He reached it that afternoon, had a 
cordial meeting with Hope Grant and his old friends 
of the Dehli force, and, after a short conversation, 
gave his orders for the following day. In pursuance orant. 
of these orders, Colonel Adrian Hope was sent forward 
to the Alamhagh, the following day, in charge of a largo convoy 
of provisions. The provisions were to be left there, and the 
carts laden with sick and wounded to be sent back to Kanhpiir. 
That same day a portion of the siege-train, escorted by the 
Naval Brigade, arrived in camp. This had been expected. 
But it had been preceded by an arrival which had not been 
altogether anticipated. Suddenly, in the early 
morning of the 10th, there presented himself to tlie 
astonished gaze of Sir Colin Campbell, a Euro])ean 
gentleman, disguised as a native, and who, in that Coiin from 
disguise, had managed to make his way through the dcncy!"'^' 
beleaguering forces, caiTying on his person im|)or- 
tant despatches. His name was Kavanagh. To understand 
thoroughly the nature of the information he brought, 1 must 
ask the reader to rettim with me to Lakhnao, and to view the 
Kesidency on the morrow of the arrival of the relieving force 
under Outrarn and Havelock. 

On the night of the 25th September, the advanced portion of 
Havelock’s force had entered the Kesidency. They 
were followed the next morning by all but the roar- 
guard. Thanks to the sfdendid exertions of Colonel Havelock in 
Napier, R.E., and the valour and skill of Crump, of 
Olpherts, of Fraser, of Private Duffy—of the artillery 
—of Lcjwe of the 32nd, who covered the movement, of Dodgson 
and of others, the wounded men and the guns were brought 
safely to the new ground occupied by the British, and to which 
reference will be presently made, on the 27th. It had been 
already discovered that the advent of Outram’s force constituted 
not a relief but a reinforcement; that means of transport for 
the ladies and childreu, the sick and the wounded, were wanting; 
that an enormous addition had been made to the hospital list; 
and that, even had transport been available, the combined 
force was not strong enough to escort it to Kanhpiir. But one 
course, then, remained o} en to Outrarn, and that was to hold 
the Residency until he should be effectively relieved by Sir 
Colin Campbell. 

Outram’s first care was to provide accommodation for the 
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largely increased force. With this view, he at once caused 
TiKMiianncr the palaces extending along the line of the river, 
ontririfpro- Taniwahi Kothi, the Chatar Manzil,* and the 

vicicH iiccoru- Farhat Bakhsh, to bo occupied, the enemy’s works 
increased guiis in the vicinity being at the same time 

force. destroyed. 

These posts were taken on the morning of the 26th Septem¬ 
ber. One party, composed of a hundred and fifty 
men of the :i2nd Regiment, under Captain Lowe, 
aiojig the commanding that regiment, attacked the rebels in 

l^he Captain Bazaar, drove them into the Giimti with 
loss, and captured three large and four small guns. 
Another, composed of the 13th Native Infantry, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Aitken, assaulted the gateway leading to the Farhat 
Bakhsh palace, and carried it with considerable loss to the enemy. 
It was mainly in consequence of these sorties that the palaces 
above mentioned fell into the hands of the British. 

Those now posts were held by the troops forming Havelock’s 
and occupied command, and were under his personal orders. The 
old garrison, reinforced by the Madras Fusiliers, 
continued, under Brigadier Inglis, to occupy their posts in the 
Residency. There remains to be mentioned the 
lam- Alambagh. The reader will remember that this 
place had been occupied by Havelock on the 23rd 
September, and that he liad stored there the baggage of the 
force, and left in it a guard of two hundred and fifty men. This 
small party had under its charge many of the wounded, several 
of whom speedily became convalescent and able to bear arms. 
Separated from the Residency as was the Alambagh by the city, 
which was still and was likely to remain in the hands of the 
rebels, it was vei^^ defensible. A fortified enclosure, the garri¬ 
son brought to defenddt two heavy guns and two 9-pounders, 
besides other guns taken from the enemy. They had ammuni¬ 
tion and water, every necessary of life except a large store of 
provisions. It was very desirable to maintain the position as a 
touching point for a relieving army. But the want of provisions 
constituted a difficulty. Outram therefore instructed Major 


* Tarawald Kothf, literally the Star Mansion: the Observatory, 
built for one of the Kings of Oudh under the superintendence of Ci>lonel 
Wilcox, Astronomer Royal; Chatar Manzil, literally “ the Umbrella Palace ;** 
Farhat Bakhsh is a proper name. 
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McIntyre, 78tli Highlanders, the senior officer at the post, to 
hold it as long as he could do so, and only in case of absolute 
necessity to fall back on K4nhpur. 

To rid himself entirely of his native cavalry, useless inside a 
fortified enclosure, Outram, at an early period after 
his arrival, directed Lieutenant Hardin go to en- o? 

deavour to arrange so that they should all quit the native 

^ CiiliVilil l*V 

enclosure in the dark of the night, and, if successful 
in this, make at once for Kanhpiir. Hardinge got his men 
under arms and endeavoured to lead them out. Buf the sound 
of his horses’ hoofs was the signal for a heavy and concentrated 
fire upon them from the loop-holed houses of the streets through 
which they had to pass—a fire so heavy and so concentrate 
that tlie attempt had to be abandoned. It was clear 
that the enemy were well on the alert. The result i>uttho 
was that the horses, reduced in the absence of grass barne^him. 
to feed on the bark and branches of the trees, died 
in great numbers, and those that survived became so emaciated 
as to be utterly unfit for service. 

The six weeks which followed the arrival of Outram’s force 
have not been inaptly described as the blockade. 

His arrival had terminated the siege. The danger Difference 
of being overwhelmed by the masses of the enemy J^S'prbr, 
had in a great measure passed away. But, in 
spite of this change in their condition, events relief, 

were of frequent occurrence which served to keep 
up the soldierly excitement of the garrison. There was 
only this difference in the feeling. Before the reinforce¬ 
ments had reached it, it had generally been the excitement of 
defence; it had now become the more stirring excitement 
of attack. 

On the 27th September, for instance, a party of the 1st 
Fusiliers, and some men of the 32nd Kegiment, 
under the command of Major Stephenson, made a Sortie of the 
sortie for the purpose of taking some guns in the Lr! 
enemy’s Kanhpiir battery. 'I'he British troops 
were met by a very heavy fire from the enemy, and, although 
they succeeded in spiking three of the enemy’s guns, they were 
unable to bring them l^ack within the defences. On their 
return, they were exposed to so destructive a fire from the tops 
of houses and loopholes that they found it most difficult to 
carry in their killed and wounded. One sergeant, severely 
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/wounded, must have been left on the ground, had not a private 
of the 32nd, William Dowling by name, in the most gallant 
manner, and with the assistance of Captain Galway 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, carried him to a place of safety. Lieutenant Huxham 
of the 48th Native Infantry, was wounded.* 

The unexam])led losses wdiich the 32nd Regiment had 
suffered may be gathered from the fact that, on this 
T^j 2 nd occasion, tliey were commanded by Lieutenant 
Warner, of the 7th Light Cavalry, solely because 
there were no regimental officers available. Tried as this 
gallant regiment had been during the siege, its men were yet 
detailed for every sortie and foi- every attack. 

Thus, on the 29th September, three sorties were made 
simultaneously. One of these proceeded from the 
tortioH and^ left Square of the Brigade Mess ; the second from 
their rcMiits. the Sikh Square ; the third from the Redan. The 
party charged with the last-named sortie, and which 
I will distinguish as the third party, composed of two hundred 
men, with a reserve of a hundred and fifty, from the 32nd and 
5th Fusiliers, drove the enemy from their guns, and advanced 
till they came to a lane commanded by an 18-pounder. In this 
advance they lost Captain McCabe of the 32nd, a most dis¬ 
tinguished officer, who was then leading his fourth sortie. 
Major Simmons of the 5th Fusiliers was also shot dead ; and, it 
being ascertained that no further advance could be made 
without considerable loss, the party was recalled. The second 
party, from the Sikh Square, commanded by Lieutenant 
Hardinge, was comirosed of men from the 32nd, 78th, and 1st 
Madras Fusiliers, two hundred in all, and supported by some 
men of the 13th Native Infiintry, under Lieutenant Aitken. 
They succeeded in demolishing several houses and batteries. 
The first party, from the Brigade Mess, commanded by Captain 
Shute, and composed of men from the 32nd, 64th, and 84th, 
succeeded in destroying a 24-pounder gun, and in spiking two 
mortars, and four native guns t)f small calibre. Their loss was 
very severe, quite disproportionate to the service rendered. 
Again, on the 2nd November, Lieutenant Hardinge led a party 
composed of the 32nd, 84th, Ist Madras Fusiliers, and seven 


♦ For his conduct on tliis occasion, following on previous acts of distin¬ 
guished gallantry, Private William Dowling, of the 82nd Foot, received the 
Victoria Cross. 
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artillerymen, to destroy some guns on the Kanlipiir road. This 
was done effectively and almost without opposition. 

To write a detailed account of these operations would 
require a volume devoted wholly to the siege of Lakhnao. 
Dealing with a largo subject, I unwillingly confine myself to 
a simple statement of deeds in which every man was a hero* 
In these tlie officers of the Indian army were not ^fticerH 
one whit behindhand. Constantly recurring are nnd ni Ti of 
the names of Wilson, Aitken, Ouseley, Apthorp, inUian 
Forbes, Graham, and Cubitt, of the Infantry ; the 
Engineers, McLeod Innes, Anderson, and Hutchinson; there 
were, too, many others. Some, not less prominent, and whose 
names will be found mentioned further on, were killed. With 
them, too, Thornhill of the Civil Service, one of the most 
daring of men.* 

On the 2nd October, Outram, finding that the October, 
garrison were greatly annoyed by a lire from a Napier 
very strong battery—^known as Phillips’s Garden upa’^rrlrden 
battery, on the Kanhpur road—ordered out a party battery, 
formed of detachments from several regiments under 


♦ As a proof of the fidelity and gallantry of tlie native troops, I may 
mention that every native ofiicer of the 13th Bongal Native Infantry was 
either killed, wounded, or died during the suge. TJje 8ubahdar-Major of the 
regiment, Ainar Singh, a gallant old Rajput, received two wounds at Chinhat, 
but struggled baek into the Residency with the beaten troops from that 
fatal field, and served tlirougliout the siege and for many years afterwards 
as Snbiihdar-Major of the Regiment of Lakhnao. 

Dehidfn Misr, the drill liawuldar of the 13th, got through the siege 
witliout a wound, in spite of his conspicuous gallantry, and was for many 
years subsequently, after the retirement of Amur Hiugh, Subahdar-Major of the 
Regiment of Ijakhnao. 

HM Lai Misr, a Sipahi of the 48th, at the commencement and throughout 
the siege was the riglit-hand man of Captain James, the head of the Com¬ 
missariat. He displayed the greatest gallantry and intelligence, and died a 
few years ago a Hubahdar of the Regiment of Lakhnao. He, like many of the 
distinguished native officers, who served throughout the defence, received a 
village in perpetuity. 

Many other gallant Sipaliis, especially of the 13th, may be mentioned. 
Seoiaj 8ingh (severely wounded on the 20th June under Louglinan, de¬ 
fending Innes’s post), Indra Singh, both Sipahis of the 13th when the siege 
commenced, and native officers when Sir Colin Campbell came to the relief 
of the Residency, are worthy of mention, as are Aniika Singh and Hirii 
Singh, both Sikhs; Rjimnarani Pandi, who greatly distinguished himself, uutier 
Lieutenant Aitken, in the sortie of the 2Gtli of September. All ranks of 
this gallant regiment, the 13th, as well as the 48th and 71st Native Infantry, 
received the Order of Merit. 
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Colonel Napier to storm it. Napier conducted the attack 
with his usual coiiibination of science and daring, and took the 
battery—a very strong one—with the loss of two 
mo/n killed and eleven wounded. He captured three 
guns—two O-pounders and a O-pounder. There was 
nothing strange in this i but it was reinarkable that he should 
have rescued a private soldier of the Madras 
Fusiliers, who had been three days in the power of 
Boidier. the eneni^y, without their knowing it. 'fhe man 
had fallen down a well, and Imd remained there, 
undiscovered by the rebels who were occupying the place. 

Outrarn had been very much itnpressed with the advantage 
whi(‘.h must accrue from adopting the direct 
Syours^to Kanlipiir road as the mode of communication with 
open out the the Alambagh. To carry out this idea, he directed 
K<^npur Major Haliburton, of the 78th Highlanders, to 
extend the position in that direction, working from 
house to house. This operation, which was full of danger, was 
hegun on the 3rd. The next day Halihnrton was mortally 
wounded. Stephenson of the Madras Fusiliers, who succeeded 
him, shared the same fate on the hth. Still the work was 
persevered with. Several houses were pierced through. At 
. t 1 oil tlio 6tli, a large mosque was reached. This 
place was ot great strength in itself, snd was 
(xjcupied in considerable force. To reduce it would have 
required more extensive operations than, in the state of the 
garrison, would have been convenient. The operations, therefore 
were relinquished, but the intermediate houses were blown up 
and the 78th were located in the garden, in which rested the 
battery captured an the 2nd. This became an important 
permanent outpost, and not only protected a considerable 
portion of the old intrenchment, but connected it with the 
palaces which had been occupied on the 26th and 27th. 

The work of mining and countermining, so remarkable 
during the siege, was, during the blockade, still 
further developed under the superintendence of 
of mining and Coloiiel Napier. Ably seconded by the engineer 
officers, Crommelin, Anders^ m, McLeod Lines, Hutch¬ 
inson, Eu-sell, Limond, and by others, all the efforts 


of the enemy in this direction were frustrated. The post to 
which 1 have alluded as occupied by the 78th Highlanders, and 
called Phillips’s garden, from its situation outside the intrench- 
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ment, offered temptationB to the enemy’s miners which wore 
irresistible. But Hutchinson successfully countermined them. 
The Sikhs of the Firuzpiir regiment (Brasyer’s) became very 
skilful in this work, and always baffled the enemy. Some of 
the 32nd, trained during the siege, likewise made themselves 
remarkable for their dexterity^. For general purposes, a 
company of miners was formed of volunteers from the several 
corps, and placed under the orders of Captain Cromrrielin. Tliese 
“soon gave him the ascendancy over the enemy, who were 
foiled at all points, with the loss of their galleries and mines, 
and tlie destruction of their minors in repeated instances.” * 

The occupation of Phillips’s garden by the 78th Highlanders 
formed a part of the plan conceived by Outram for 
relieving the old garrison from all molestation on thruritiah ° 
its east, north cast, and south-east faces; that is arc 

from the Kanhpiir road to the commencement of 
the river front. The plan was completed by the occupation as 
outposts of three strong positions commanding the road to the 
iron bridge. Whilst these posts and that held by the 78th 
received the brunt of the enemy’s attacks, the defences of the 
original intrcnchment were thoroughly repaired, and new 
batteries to mount thirteen guns were constructed. 

The effect of the occupation of these outj)osts on the enemy 
was remarkable. During the siege they had 
occupied positions within a few yards of our in- 
trench ment 8. From those they were now driven rebels, 

back to a distance so great, that their musketry fire 
had no chance of doing mischief inside the old position. They 
accordingly, with considerable skill, altered their tactics. They 
withdrew their guns to a point whence the balls would clear 
the outer defences and fall within the intrenchment. The plan 
was ingenious, and was so far well worked that the point of fire 
was constantly shifted. But for one defect, it might have been 
very damaging. That defect consisted in want of confidence 

* Sir James Oiitram’s official report. “ I am aware," wrote Outram in 
the same report, “of no parallel to our series of mines in modern war. 
Twenty-one shafts, aggregating two hundred feet in depth and three 
thousand two hundred and niin ty-one feet of gallery, have been executed. 
The enemy advanced twenty mines against the palaces and outpostw; of 
tliese they exploded three which caused us loss of life, and two which did no 
injury; seven had been blown in, and out of seven others the enemy have been 
driven and their galleries taken possession of by our miners." 
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in the success of the plan, which produced, therefore, want 
of continuity in the working of it. This defect was fatal. 

On the 9th of October, the garrison were cheered by news 
that Dehli was completely in our power; that 
h?a^r the King was a prisoner; and that Greathed had 

complete sue- Set out to lead a brigade to Kanhpiir. This news 
Confirmed the following day by the further 
hed'H march, intelligence of the victory gained by Greathed at 
Balandshahr. 

From this date the chief enemy to combat was impatience* 
Relief was a question of time, and, if relief would but arrive 
before the 20tli November, Outram felt that all would be well. 
He ought to have known that his stock of provisions would last 
much longer. But on this point an utterly mistaken 

November, impressioii prevailed. Outram believed, from the 
^niiiip^thp information officially given him, that, even on the 
quantity of reduced scale of rations allowed, the supplies in the 
Residency would not feed the force longer than the 
20th. But this was an entire misconception on the 
part of the supply department. The supplies would have lasted 
for a far longer period. The error might have had evil con¬ 
sequences. For it was mainly the belief that Outram’s supplies 
were nearly exhausted that induced Sir Colin Campbell to 
march to Lakhnao before disposing of Tantia Topi and the 
G waliar troops. And the non-disposal of them by him almost 
landed us in disaster. 

Still, though the greatest enemy was impatience, the efforts 
of the enemy outside the walls never slackened; 
were they wholly without effect. Between the 
siege. 2oth September and the 10th November, Lieutenant 

Graydon of the 44th Native Infantry, an excellent 
officer, in command of Innes’s post, was shot dead while 
superintending the works beyond that post. I have noticed 
the death of McCabe whilst gallantly leading his fourth sortie. 
Captain Hughes of the 57th Native Infantry, doing duty with 
the 32nd, was mortally wounded at the attack of a house which 
formed one of the enemy’s outposts. Captain Lowe, com¬ 
manding the 32nd, was severely wounded. Wounded also 
were Browne, Edmonstone, and Assistant-Surgeon Darby, of 
the same regiment. On the south side of the intrenchment 
the fire continued to be specially galling, several bullets entering 
the loop-holes. Complete exposure on this side was certain 


vSome casual¬ 
ties <‘f the 
siege. 
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death. On the 4th November, Dashwood, of the Bengal army, 
a very gallant officer, lost both his legs by a round shot, whilst 
sketching in the Residency compound. Ho had been warned 
by a first shot passing near him, but he would not stir. 

On the 6th November, news reached the garrison that Hope 
Grant had encamped on the ground on the Lakhnao 
side of the Banni bridge, and that he was to wait iielirs o7tiie^ 
there for Sir Colin Campbell, whoso arrival at advance of 
Kanhpur was also announced. 

It now became a point with the generals to devise some plan 
of communicating with the Commander-in-Chief. 

Sir James Outram had previously forwarded to the vJsesTpun 
Alambagh a despatch for Sir Colin, in which were 
contained plans of the city and its apj)roaches, and the Cum- 
his own ideas as to the best mode of effecting the 
junction of the relieved with the relieving forces, 
lie had advised the Commander-in-Chief to make a detour from 
the Alambagh to the right of the Dilkusha, and to advance 
thence by the Martiniere and Sikandarbagh. By means of a 
preconcerted signal, ho ascertained that his despatch had 
safely reached the Alambagh. The success of this mode of 
communication suggested the improvising of a soma[)hore 
telegraph, and the idea was no sooner conceived than it was 
carried out.* 


But, though written descriptions might be useful to the 
Commander-in-Chief, their value could in no respect 
equal that which might be conveyed by an intelligent 
member of the garrison, by one who had undergone for per- 
tho siege and withstood the blockade, and who could rnunicSoon 


cast the light of personal experience on the in¬ 
sufficient description of a despatch. But where was 


witli Sir Colin 
Campbell. 


a man to be found who would dare the risk—who would under¬ 


take to penetrate the serried lines of the enemy, knowing that 
death was synonymous with discovery ? Disguise was necessary, 
an almost impossible disguise, for the fair skin of the European, 
the light hair, the foreign accent, could scarcely escape detection. 


* “ All necessary particular.'writes Mr. Martain Gubbins, ‘‘being 
fortunately found under the head ‘ Telegraph,* in the Penny Cyclopmdia 
in my library, the General ordered the imraeuiate erection of a semaphore on 
the top of the Residency, and copies of the necessary instructions were sent 
to the Alambagh.’* 

1 2 
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Tf) ask a man to attempt this was to ask him to encounter 
Hoinething worse than death in its oidinary aspect, to expose 
himself to the ignominious fate of the spy ! 

To ask a man to dare this risk was, every one felt, impossible. 
Hut every one felt, at the same time, that it was a risk which it 
was most desirable should be undertaken. Such was the common 


notwltli- 

HtandiTig his 

thoroDglily 

Kiiropfoii 

(.liaracier- 

tstic.s. 


thought: such the whisper of the garrison. It has often been 
found, amongst Englishmen, that the occasion produces the 
man. It produced him, even on this, when the 
Thomurt risks of death were enormous, and when the death 
Kavinagh, would be ail igiiominious death. A clerk in one of 
the civil offices, by name Thomas Henry Kavanagh, 
eaused General Outram to be informed, some time on the 9th 
November, that he was prepared to traverse in disguise the 
hostile lines, and to convey a letter to the Commander-in-Chief 
in his camp near Banni. Mr. Kavanagh’s offer was the more 
heroic, inasmuch as, of all the gariison, he was 
notwuit- perhaps the most difficult man to disguise. Tall, 
uu.roughir filler than the ordinary run of natives, he was very 
Kiiropeoii f^ii*—fair of a freckly fairness—and his hair glittered 

as gold. But, perfectly cognisant of these drawbacks 
to disguise, Mr, Kavanagh offered himself. General 
Outram loved a gallant deed : but, brave as he was, and loving 
bravery in others, ho yet shrunk from exposing a man blindly 
to the coiiseipiences of a deed such as that which Kavanagh 
proposed. Ho told him frankly the risks ho ran, 
the almost certain fate that would befall him. But 
^Mieiny’H lines Kavanagh had made up his mind. Dangers there 
in disguise. knew. But, having in view the all- 

important consequences of his mission, he would brave them. 

Having made up his mind, and received his commission, 
Kavanagh proceeded to disguise himself. He chose 
the garb of a Badma^h—a native “ swashbuckler ”— 
a soldier for plunder, of the sort which abounded 
in the ranks of the rebels. He put on a pair of tight silk 
trousers, fitting close to the skin, a tight-fitting muslin shirt, 
and over this a yellow silk short jacket. Bound his waist he 
bound a white waistband, over his .shoulders he threw a coloured 
chintz cloth, on his head ho placed a cream-coloured turban, his 
feet he inducted into the slipper like shoes worn by the natives 
of India. His face down to the shoulders and his hands down 
to the wrist, he caused to be stained with lamp-black dipped in 
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oil. His hair he cut short. Thus disguised, and wearing the shield 
and Bword peculiar to the swashbuckler, Kavanagh, at 9 o’clock 
on the evening of the 9th November, accompanied by 
a faithful native spy, by name Kanauji Lai, set out. 

His journey, though not without its alarms.* proved that 
Mr. Kavanagh had not counted vainly on his brave 
and resolute heart, lie could not, indeed, reach the 
Alambagh, but, passing by it, he fell in on the morn- succeeds, 
ing of the 10th, with a party of Panjab Cavalry, by 
whom, after receiving their warm greeting and hearty con¬ 
gratulations, he was escorted to Sir Colin Campbell. 

The information thus received by that gallant commander 
supplied the one link which, till then, had been wanting to his 
complete mastery of the position. The following 
morning hie engineer park arrived, and orders were 
issued for an advance the next day. But that afternoon Sir 
Colin devoted to an in8|)ection of the men with whom he was to 
accomplish the relief of the hmg-beleagnered garrison—to deal 
the first deadly blow at the revolters of Oudh. Who and what 
were those men? They were composed mainly of 
the remnants of regiments which had already 
fought and bled against the mutineers. They force, 
were, of the Lino, the 8th, a wing of the 53rd, the 
75th and 93rd Regiments; of Sikhs, the 2rid and 4th Panjab 
Infantry ; of Cavalry, the 9th Lancers, and detachments of the 
Ist, 2nd, and 5th Cavalry, and of Hodson’s Horse ; of Artillery, 
sixteen guns, all tried at Helili; a few Bengal sappers, and 
some Panjabi pioneers ; and of the Naval Brigade, two hundred 
atid fifty men, with eight heavy guns, and two rocket tubes, 
mounted on light carts. The total numljer of fighting men, 
European and Native, was estimated at three thousand four 
hundred men. 

Such were the men whom Sir Colin Campbell inspected on 
the afterno^m of the day prior to the advance. 

“ The scene,” writes one who was present on the 
occasion,! “ was striking. The small army was ^ 


* Mr. Kavanagh wmte au accouut of this journey, How I Won thu 
Victoria Croma, Ward and Loi k. He died, in St. Thomas’s Hospital, about 
five years ago (1888). 

t Blackwood's Moijazine, October 1858. The writer was, I believe, Sir 
Archibald Alison, whose share in the events, the description of which will 
follow, gave brilliant promise of the soldierly excellence which has followed. 
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drawn up in quarter-distance columns in the centre of a vast 
plain, surrounded by woods. On the edge of these the juckets 
were posted. A mere handful it seemed. The guns of the troops 
and batteries who came down from Dehli looked blackened 
and service-worn, but the horses were in good condition, the 
harness in perfect repair, the men swarthy, and evidently 
iiK'ir i perfect fighting trim. The 9th Lancers, with 

ler.nt cos- their blue uniforms and white turbans twisted 
ttiiiiesami rouud their forage caps, their flagless lances, lean 
but hardy horses, and gallant bearing, looked the 
perfection of a cavalry regiment on active service. Wild and 
bold was the carriage of the Sikh cavalry, riding untamed- 
looking steeds, clad in loose fawn-coloured robes, with long 
])oot8, blue or red turbans and sashes, and armed with carbine 
and sabre. Next to them were the worn and wasted remains 
of the 8th and 7r)th, clad entirely in slate-coloured cloth. With 
a wearied air, they stood grouped round their standard—war, 
striy)y)ed of its display, in all its nakedness. I'hen the 2nd and 
4th Panjab Infantry, tall of stature, with eager eyes overhung 
l)y large twisted turbans, clad in short sand-coloured tunics— 
men swift to march forward in the fight—ambitious both of 
glory and of loot. Last stood, many in numbers, in tall and 
serried ranks, the 93rd Highlanders. A waving sea of plumes 
and tartans they looked, as, with loud and rapturous 
Konytion of cheers, which rolled over the field, they welcomed 
1110 931x1; their veteran commander, the chiei oi their choice. 

It was curious to mark the difference between the 
old Indian troops and the Highlanders in their reception to Sir 
Colin. Anxious and fixed was the gaze of the former as h© 
rode down their ranks—men evidently trying ta 
raiis/ofTiehif. measure the leader who had been sent to them from 
so far. Enthusiastic beyond expression was his 
reception by the latter. You saw at once that to him was 
accorded their entire confidence—that, under him, they would 
go anywhere and do anything.” 

At sunrise the following morning the troops advanced. The 
plan upon which Sir Colin Campbell, well instructed 
PHu of James Outram and possessing the advantage 

operations. of the presence by his side of Mr. Kavanagh, had 
determined, was to move on the Alambagh; to store 
within that enclosure all the tents, and, having drawn to himself 
the detachments still in rear, to make, with a wide sweep, a 
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flank march to the right, oii the Dilkusha park and the 
Martiniere; starting afresh from these points, to force the 
canal close to its junction with the Giimti; then, covered by 
that river, to advance, up its right bank, on the Sikandarbagh. 
This point once secured, a portion of the force could make a 
dash southwards on the barracks north of Hazratganj, and 
having seized them, would erect three batteries to play on the 
outworks of the Kaisarbagh. The main body, meanwhile, forcing 
the Shah Najaf and the Moti Mahall, would open out the w’^ay for 
a junction with Outram. To support this operation, Outrain 
would co-operate by a heavy fire on the intermediate positions 
held by the enemy from all the guns in the Kesidency; having 
forced these, he would move out, with all his sick and wounded, 
women and children, and treasure, between the Giimti and the 
Kaisarbagh, and effect a junction with the Commander-in-Chief. 
It was based upon the plan drawn up by Oiiti am, and transmitted 
to Sir Colin by the hands of the gallant Kavanagh, on the 9th.* 
To carry out this plan, the little army set out at sunrise on 
the morning of the 12th November. It had marched 
barely three miles when the advanced guard, headed 
by a squadron of Hodson’s Horse, commanded by 
Lieutenant Gough, striking the road leading to Jalalabad,f 
came at once under the fire of some light guns, 
covered by a line of field-works. The moment the ^icncet^and 
sound was heard, Captain Bourchier brought up his G<nigh pur- 
field battery, and opened a fire which soon silenced rebeis^^ 
the hostile guns. The rebels then attempted to 
remove these guns, but Gough, dashing forward, was amongst 


* Vide Appendix A. Objection has been taken to the statement made in 
the text to the effect that Sir Colin Campbell’s plan was based on tlie plan 
furnished by Outram. It has even been assej ted that Sir Colin’s plan differed, 
in all respects save one, from that proposed by Outram. But Sir Colin 
Campbell admitted that he deviated from Outram’s in one particular only. 
To avoid street fighting he kept away from the ambush indicated by Outram, 
and took his course by the open ground near the Giimti. The question, 
then, resolves itself into this: Outram, anxious to assist Sir Colin by con¬ 
veying to him the knowledge he had acquired on the spot, transmitted to 
him, by tlie hands of the daring Kavanagh, most valuable information ; Sir 
Colin used that information largely though not blindly, that is, he carried 
out the main plan, though he did not rigidly adhere to all the details. 
Outram’s plan will be found detailed in Appendix B., I have ascertained that 
it was drawn out by himself alone. In stating, then, in the text, that Sir 
C6lin’s plan was based on Outram’s, I am stating the literal truth, 
t Jalalabad, Anglicif “ the town of splendour.” 
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them like lightning, and drove them from the field with the 
lose of two of their pieces. 

No further opposition was offered to the progress of the force 
to the Alarnbagh.* That same evening the camp 
enca^s^npar was pitched close to that enclosure : but, as it thus 
came under the fire constantly directed by the 
enemy on that place, its position had to be changed 
to another, which brought it under cover of the Alambagh* 
Here the force halted for the following day. 

The Alambagh was, at this time, held by Major McIntyre of 
the 78th Highlanders, nine hundred and thirty 
Europeans, a few Sikhs, and eight guns. McIntyre’s 
original garrison of two hundred and eighty men 
had been from time to time augmented by parties from Kanhpur, 
escorting the provisions which had maintained his 
Mciiayrc.** garrison. It is a proof of Major McIntyre’s skill, 
energy, and arrangement, that although from his 
first occupation of the post, on the 25th September, to the date 
of his relief—a period of forty-nine days—ho had been inces¬ 
santly annoyed by the fire of the batteries erected by the enemy 
about the place, he had only lost one European soldier, and 
that two only had been wounded. The native camp-followers 
and the cattle had, however, sufiered severely. 

On the evening of the 12th he was, I have shown, relieved^ 

Nov 13 following day was devoted by Sir Colin Campbell 

to making arrangements for a decisive advance on 
the 14th. First he despatched a small brigade, under the 
command of Colonel the Hon. Adrian Hope of the 
ainies the*^^ 93rd Highlanders—an officer of great attainments 
brilliant promise—to take possession of the fort 
of Jalalabad, in the right rear of the position at 
Alambagh. Hope found that the fort, which might have been 
advantageously held, being constructed of thick mud with 
good flanking defences, had been evacuated. He therefore 
rendered it useless by blowing in one of its faces, and returned. 

Whilst one brigade was engaged in this operation, 
mSeon^the Colin caused to be stacked within the enclosure 
i3tij for ao all the camp equipage not required for the hard 
following day. work in prospect. He directed, also, that whilst 
supplies for fourteen days for himself and the troops 


♦ Alambagh, Anglic^ ‘‘the Garden of the Universe.*' 
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in Lakhnao should accompany him, every soldier should carry in 
his haversack provisions for three days’ consumption. Then,"too, 
he received his last reinforcements from Kaiibpur, distributed 
to their several regiments the men brought up by various de¬ 
tachments he found in the Alambagh, and made a fresh divibion 
of his force into brigades. By successive reinforce¬ 
ments, and the junctions with the Alambagh garri- 
Bon, the force had now been augmented to about five force; 
thousand men of all arms,* with forty-nine guns. 

It was then thus re-arranged: the 75th regiment, not three 
hundred strong, and which had suifered much from previous 
service, was directed to occupy the Alambagh, aided 
by fifty Sikhs of the regiment of Firiizpiir, and a de- 
tachraent of artillery under Captain Moir. The mem, 
detailing of these troops for the purpose indicated 
reduced the force effective for field operations to about four 
thousand seven hundred men. 

The naval brigade, commanded by Captain William Peel, 
consisted of two hundred and fifty men of the crew 
of the Shannon, seamen and marines, having with 
them eight heavy guns and howitzers, drawn by ariiiiery, 
bullocks, and two rocket tubes mounted on light 
carts. Vying with these in zeal and ardour was the artillery 
brigade, composed of Travers’s 18-poundor battery, Keinming- 
ton’s and Blunt’s troops of IToise Artillery, half a troop of 
Madras Horse Artillery under Captain Bridge, and Bourchier’s 
battery. This brigade was commanded by Brigadier Craw¬ 
ford, E.A. 


, The cavalry brigade, commanded by Brigadier Little, was 
composed of two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, and 
one each of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Panjab Cavalry, 
and of Hodson’s Horse. 

The Engineers’ Department, commanded by Lieutenant Len¬ 
nox, E.E., was composed of a company of Eoyal En- theengineere 
gineers, a company of Madras Sappers, a few Bengal 
Sappers who had served at Dehli, and two companies of newly 
raised Pan jab Pioneers. 


♦ Naval Brigade and Artillery, four hundred and fifty; cavalry, nine 
hundred; infantry, three tliousand five hundred and fifty; sappers, two 
hundred; heavy guns, twelve; mortars, ten; light field guns, twenty- 
seven. 
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The infantry brigades were the third, the fourth and the fifth, 
the Infantry third, Commanded by Brigadier Greathed, was 

composed of the remnant of the 8th Regiment; of 
a battalion of detachments of three regiments shut up in 
Lakhnao; and of the 2nd Panjab Native Infantry. The fourth, 
led by Brigadier Adrian Hope, was the strongest of all. It was 
composed of the 93rd Highlanders and a wing of the 53rd, the 
former fresh from England, the latter from Calcutta; of the 
4th Panjab Infantry, and a weak battalion of the regiments 
shut up in Lakhnao. The fifth brigade, commanded 
hafi^’gpnmiT by Brigadier Russell, was composed of the 23rd 
thrfo^rce "Fusiliers and a detachment of the 82nd Regiment. 

Hope Grant, with the rank of Brigadier-General, 
had the general direction of the force under the supervision of 
the Commander-in-Chief.* 

On the evening of the 13th Sir Colin rode out to reconnoitre. 

Th5 following morning, at 9 o’clock, the troops 
The order to having first partaken of a good breakfast, he gave 
advance is the order to march. The advance was made from 
the right, through the fields, crossing the several 
roads leading from the city at right angles. 'I’he enemy had 
not evidently anticipated this circuitous movement, as, whilst 
their scouts watched the route of the British from the tops of 
trees, small bodies of them were seen hastily endeavouring to 
throw up cover at the several points by which it was likely 
that the head of the advanced column would turn towards the 
city. 

The turning movement was made at the point expected, and 
the advance, bringing forward their right shoulders, 
tht^DUku-** nioved directly on the wall of the Dilkusha park. 
Biiii. Up to this moment no opposition had been offered 

by the rebels ; but, as the advance neared the en¬ 
closure, a heavy matchlock fire was opened upon it from the 
left. Reinforcements were at once sent to the front, and the 
British guns opened upon the group whence this fire proceeded, 
and silenced it. Some rebel skirmishers then showed them¬ 
selves emerging from the park, but the British skirmishers, 
horse, foot, and artillery, advancing, drove them speedily back, 
and pushed them through the grounds of the Dilkusha park, 
over the crest of the plateau, to the Martiniere, about a mile 

Sir Hope Grant’s Incidents of the Sepoy War, page 179. 
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below it, on the banks of the Giimti. The Dilknsha was thus 
carried, almost without a blow. 

This operation, described thongh it be in a few lines, had 
occupied two hours. The loss on both sides had been incon¬ 
siderable, as the enemy did not stand to receive, but retreated 
after discharging their pieces. The work had been easy for 
the assailants, and they were ready for more. 

They did not halt then in the Dilkusha, but, running and 
cantering across the park, pressed on to the Maiti- British 
niere. The rebels were in advance of them, and the skirmthiu re 
sight of these men running in panic had inspired 
their comrades, entrusted with the defence of the 
Maitiniere, to do something to check the pursuit. They suc¬ 
ceeded, by considerable exertions, in turning two guns on the 
advancing cavalry, but, before they could produce any per¬ 
ceptible effect, Bourchier and Remmington opened upon them. 
Their fire was quickly followed by discharges from Travers’s 
18-pounders, and from a heavy howitzer brought uj) by Captain 
Hardy, R.A. Many rounds had not been fired when the 
infantry, composed of a battalion made up of companies from 
the 5th Fusiliers, the 64th and 78th Foot, and the 8th Foot, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton of the 78th, came 
up, dashed down the slope, and carried the Marti- 
niere, the enemy not waiting to receive them, but 
retreating across the canal with all speed, followed 
by our cavalry. In the course of the pursuit Lieutenant 
\V atsoii * of the B<jmbay Army, commanding the 
squadron of the 1st Panjab Cavalry, encountered 
and slew in a hand-to-hand encounter the leader encounter, 
of the enemy’s party, a native officer of the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry. Watson had a narrow escape, his opponent 
having discharged his pistol at him within a few feet of his body. 

Both these important places having been carried, and the 
ground up to the edge of the canal being held by 
our troops, it devolved upon the Commander-in- Qa^iifpblai 
Chief to make arrangements for securing his new makes ar- 
position. He accordingly brought up Adrian Hope’s 
brigade (the 4th), and arranged it in position in the ground up 
the gardens of the Martiniere. He located there of tie canal 
likewise Remmington’s troop of horse artillery. 

Now Lieutenant-General Sir John Watson, KC.B. and V.C, 
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EusseH’s brigade (the 5th) he posted on the left in front of the 
Dilkiisha, whilst on the plain in front of the Martiniere, occupy^ 
ing a line drawn from the canal on their right to the wall of 
the Dilkusha park on their left, he placed Little’s brigade of 
cavalry and Bourchier’s battery. Somewhat later in the after- 
n(X)n, in pursuance of orders issued by Sir Colin, with a view 
to guard his communications with the Alambagh from being 
cut off by a turning movement on his left, Brigadier Russell 
pushed forward several cmnpanies of his infantry to occupy two 
villages on the canal, covering the left of the British position. 

These arrangements had not been made one moment too soon. 

They were hardly completed, when it became evident, 
uf from the massing of troops on their centre, that the 
attack him; enemy were contemplating an aggressive move¬ 
ment. To gain information as to its probable nature. 
Captain Grant of the 9th Lancers galloped forward to recon¬ 
noitre. He was received by a crashing musketry fire, which, 
however, left him unscathed. Little at once ordered Bourchier 
to the front, supporting him with his cavalry. It 
hai\V)K‘\\ pre- was tiieii seoii how wise had been the occupation ox 
the two villages already referred to, for the enemy, 
creeping down to the bed of the canal, had opened 
upon them a heavy and continuous fire; but as soon as Bour- 
cliier’s guns opened upon their supporting masses they fell 
back very rapidly to the city. A few more discharges cleared 
the canal bed. 

Little, having accomplished his mission, withdrew to the 
Mai tiniere compound, and orders were at once issued 
for a night bivouac. But scarcely had the horses 
attempt; been untraced than the enemy, regathering courage, 
made a second and more desperate attempt to turn 
the British position. About four hundred yards to the proper 
right of the wall of the Dilkusha park, as one faces the canal, 
is the bridge connecting the Martiniero plain with the Hazrat- 
ganj main street. It was on this bridge that the rebels now, 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, came down in great numbers 
and with several guns. 

If they had counted on finding the British troops unprepared, 
they were disappointed. Stealthy as had been their 
movements, they had been watched by a man who 
never missed an opportunity. As they approached 
the bridge Adrian Hope brought up his brigade 
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with an alacrity not to be surpassed. The 93rd he placed 
linirjg a mud-wall opposite the bridge. On either side of them 
were the 53rd and the 4th Panjabis. Reinmington’s troop 
galloped at once to the front, closely followed by the remainder 
of the artillery, and opened fire on the enemy. The cavalry 
were handy. As each successive regiment came up, it lined 
the banks of the canal. 

Bourchier’s battery and Peel’s 24-pounder8 occupied a position 
on some high ground on the left of the bridge, 
whence they were able to direct a concentric fire wl'iilum Peel 
on the angle formed by the canal near the bridge, 
and where the enemy were massed in large numbers. 

Their fire speedily “ crushed ” * the enemy out of this position. 
Then Adrian Hope, forming up his brigade, pushed across the 
bridge, drove back the enemy with heavy loss, and secured a 
lodgment on the other side. The attack of the rebels had failed.! 

Then did the British troops bivouac for the night, Adrian 
Hope’s brigade, flanked by Bourchier’s battery, two 
guns of the naval brigade, and a troop of cavalry, ilr^^e^uight? 
on the canal; KusseU’s brigade on their right; 

CVreathed’s in the rear; the hulk of the artillery on the high 
ground to the left, and the cavalry on the summit of the plateau 
round the Dilkusha house behind the centre. The men slept 
with their arms by their side, ready for prompt action. 

The following day, the J5th, was spent in making prepara¬ 
tions for the grand advance. The Dilkusha palace 
was to be made a second depot for the stores and 
baggage, which would have needlessly encumbered an army 
that had to fight in the streets. The heavy baggage, 
consisting of everything pertaining to the officers HigtnaiSs. 
and soldiers, had been placed in charge of a commuiuis 
strong rear-guard, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel guard^*^" 
Ewart, H.M.’s 93rd Highlanders. This officer, whose 
splendid gallantry was soon to be displayed in a position more 
advanced and still more dangerous, had had no easy time of it. 
Although his men had been under arms on the 14th at the 


* Blac/cwood^8 Magazine^ June 1858. 

t In this action our force lost twavery promising officers, Captain Mayne, 
of the Bengal Artillery, and Captain Wheatley, of the Carabineers, doing 
duty with the 9th Lancers. A few hours before, Wheatley, talking with 
some comrades of the approaching Christfnas, had remarked, “ I wonder 
how many of us will then be alive.” He was a very gallant officer, 
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same time as the rest of the army, his progress, charged as he 
was with a large convoy, had necessarily been slow. The 
enemy, hovering about the main force, but afraid to attack it, 
had singled out the rear-guard as their prey. The attacks 
which they made upon it wore incessant. But, 
aided by Blunt of the Bengal, and Crawford 
Crawford, lie of tlic Koyal, Artillery, Ewart boat back every 
overyattack. assault. Tho attacks had, however, necessarily 
delayed him, and he was unable to bring his convoy 
into camp before the 15th. lie brought it then, having accom¬ 
plished skilfully a difficult and harassing task. 

Then did Sir Colin make his final arrangements. The whole 
of his heavy baggage, his supplies for fourteen days, 
meiftR^mnde he stored in the Dilkusha. Into the palace all the 
wounded were conveyed. Defences were 
thrown up round that building, and a force was 
detailed to guard it. This force consisted of five field guns, 
half the 9th Lancers, the Military Train, a squadron of Panjab 
Cavalry, and the remnant of the gallant 8tli, about three 
hundred strong—the whole under the command of Brigadier 
Little of the 9th Lancers. 

But, though the 15th was a day of preparation, the enemy 

The afternoon qualities of our soldiers 

aiKinigi™* untested. About mid-day, huge masses of infantry 
adv^aueV^^ Supporting two horse artillery guns, made a strong 
demonstration against the extreme right of the 
British position. Their pickets, however, were on the alert, 
and, the guns (two guns of the Madras Native Horse Artillery) 
speedily opening fire, the enemy fell back. As the point thus 
threatened was that from which it was intended to make the 
advance the following morning. Sir Colin deemed it advisable 
to draw the enemy’s attention to another quarter. He accord¬ 
ingly a little later in the day made a strong reconnaissance in 
front of our extreme left, and subsequently massed all our 
artillery on that point. He further directed that, during the 
night, a fire of mortars should be directed on the point opposite 
our left, so as to keep the enemy’s attention fixed there, whilst 
silence should be preserved at the other end of the line. 

Having made all the arrangements which skill and foresight 
e, ^ could suggest, Sir Colin signalled to Sir James 

outrain bis intention Outram, by a code previously arranged, that 
to advance. would advance on the morrow. 
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Early on the morning of the 16th the heavy guns were 
withdrawn from the advanced pickets on the canal, 
and the detachments of Adrian Hope’s brigade 
which had been sent to the front rejoined their regiments. 
The men first breakfasted. Then, a strong body of 
cavalry, with Blunt’s troop of Horse Artillery and on the letlh® 
a company of the 53rd, forming the advance guard, 
moved forward from the extreme right. The way crossed the 
canal, then dry ; followed then for about a mile the bank of the 
Gumti, led them through a narrow line, through thickly wooded 
enclosures, and then made a sharp turn to the left on to a road 
which, turning again, ran between low mud houses, for about 
a hundred and twenty yards parallel to the Sikandarbagh. 
Following the advance guard marched Adrian Hope’s brigade ; 
then Bussell’s; then the ammunition and engineers’ park. 
Greathed’s biigade, now reduced by the retention of the 
8th at the Dilkusba, remained till mid-day occupying the 
position on the canal, so as to protect the left rear of the main 
body. It then followed the remainder of the force as its rear 
guard. 

The precautions taken by Sir Colin the preceding afternoon 
and evening had been successful, for the enemy’s attention had 
been completely diverted from the line of advance he had 
contemplated. His advanced guard, then, marched along the 
bank of the Gumti, through the lane and enclosures, 
without meeting an enemy. Suddenly it made the 
sharp turn to the left already described. Then the comcH in con- 
enemy for the first time took the alarm. First from 
men occupying huts and enclosures in advance of the 
building, then from the mass of men in the Sikandarbagh* 
itself, poured an overwhelming fire on the troops forming the 
advance. Their position was, in a military point of view, 
desperate, for they were exposing their flank to the enemy. 
For a distance of a hundred and twenty yards to the walled 
enclosure of Sikandarbagh, they were broadside on to the 
enemy’s fire. Our officers saw the position clearly. 

Before a shot had been fired a staff officer remarked 
to his right-hand comrade, “ If these fellows allow 


* The SikandarMgh, Anglic^ the garden of Alexander,” is a high-walled 
enclosure about a hundred and fifty yards square, with towers at the 
angles. 
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one of us to get out of this cul de sac alive, they deserve every 
one of them to be hanged.”* 

The t^ituation was indeed critical. The gallant 53rd (one 
company only), in skirmishing order, lined indeed the enclosures 
bordering on the lane; but their numbers were few, and the 
fire of the enemy was concentrated; the cavalry were jammed 
together, unable to advance, and the high banks on either side 
seemed to offer an impassable banier to artillery. 

But only “ seemed.” Up the steep bank the daring Blunt 
led his gallant troop, and, “ conquering the im- 
gaiuSy"ot'^ possible,” brought them,, guns and all, into an open 
space between the Sikandarbdgh and another large 
loop-holed building, exposed as he galloped on to a terrific 
cross-fire. Here unlimbering, with remarkable coolness and 
self-possession, he opened with his six guns on the Sikandarbagh. 
Never was anything done better. 

Whilst Blunt was engaged on this gallant deed, Adrian Hope’s 
brigade, disengaging itself, had come up with a rush 
Adrian a^id driven the enemy first from the enclosures 
brigade. bordering the lane, and then from the large building 
of which I have spoken opposite the Sikandarbagh. 
This gave it access to the open space on which Blunt had 
unlimberecl. Travers followed with his heavy 
battery, and, the sappers and miners having de- 
bawery. molished a portion of the high bank, he too was able, 
by the aid of the infantry, to bring two of his 
IB-pounders into position and to open fire against the angle of 
the enclosure. In less than half an hour their fire opened a hole 
in the wall which might be practicable for stormers. 

Meanwhile the infantry of Adrian Hope’s brigade, after the 
achievement already related, had been ordered to lie 
ofUirstkan covered by a small bank and some trees. But 

darhtigk the moment the breach was considered practicable 
the bugle-sound gave the signal for assault. It was 
made by the 93rd Highlanders and the 4th Panjab Eifles, 
supported by the 53rd and a battalion of detachments. 
Springing to their feet, the Highlanders under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ewart, and the Sikhs under Lieutenant Paul, dashed 


* Blackwood's Magazine, October 1828. The writer of the article quoted 
either made or heard the remark. He was, as 1 have already stated, himself 
a distinguished actor in the campaign. 
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forward. “ It was,” writes an eye-witness,* “ a glorious nisli. 
On went, in generous rivalry, the turban of the Sikh and the 
dark plume of the Highlander. A native officer of the Sikhs ” 
—Subahdar Gokal Singh, specially mentioned by the Commander- 
in-Chief in his devspatch—“waving his talwar above his liead, 
dashed on full five yards in front of his men. The Highlanders, 
determined not to be left behind, strained nerve and limb in the 
race. Their officers led like gallant gentlemen, shaking their 
broadswords in the air. Two young ensigns springing over a 
low rnud wall gave the colours of the regiment to the breeze. 
Paul with voice and accent urged on his wild followers.” All 
ran towards the hole—a small hole in a brickod-up doorway, 
about three feet square and about the same distance from tlie 
ground. A Sikh of the 4th Rifles reacln d it first, but he was 
sliot dead as he jumped through. A similar fate befell a 
Higldander in his track. A young officer of the 93rd, Richard 
Cooper l)y name, outstripping the majority of his 
comrades, was more fortunate. Flying, so tn sjieak, oooile^ 
through the hole, he landed unscathed. “ His jump 
into it,” wrote the gallant Blunt, who witnessed it, “ reminded 
me of the headlong leap which Harlequin in a pantn- 
mime makes through a shop window, and i thought at the 
time that if he was not rushing to certain death life would be 
very uncertain to those first making entrance by that ugly blind 
hole.” Cooper was almost immediately followed by Cohjnel 
Ewart of the 93rd; Ewart by Captain John I. Kwart, 
Lumsden, of the 30th Native Infantry, but attached 
as interpreter to the 93rd Highlanders; Lumsden by three pi ivates 
of that regiment, they again by eight or nine men, Sikhs of the 
4th Panjab Rifles and Highlanders. Another officer, (kiptain 
Burroughs'}* of the 93rd, also penetrated within the enclosure, 
but was almost immediately attacked and severely wounded. 
Altoi>:ether, besides the three officers, about a dozen men, Siklis 
and Highlanders, had jumped within the enclosure, when, from 


* Blackwood's Magazine, October 1858. 

t Colonel Ewart wrote me in December 1880. “I cannot tell you positively 
who was first in through the hole. Captain Burroughs claimed iha honour, 
and certainly he was in before i. o, as, when I jumped through, I noticed tiim 
inside with his head Ldeediiig from a sabre cut.’' On tliis I would observe, 
that possibly Captain Burroughs entered by another aperture. The pie- 
ponderance of evidence goes to show that through “ that ugly blind hole ” 
the officers jumped in the order stated in the text. 

VOL. IV. K 
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juTMi) into the 
enemy's 
Wiilied ( ii- 
elosiirc. 


Hoino reason yet niidiseovered, the supply from outside suddenly 
stopped. The enclosure in which these fourteen men 
sikhVluMr ^hund themselves was a hundred and fifty yards 
HighiamUrs Square, with towers at the angles, and in tlie centre 
of the eastern face a Iniilding, consisting of a room 
opening out into a courtyard liehind it, the grass growing 
all over the ground of Iho enclosure siifliciently high 
to conc(‘-al the enemy from view. There were, how¬ 
ever, two pathways—the one; to tlic hd‘t leading to 
the gate; the other, to tlie right, to tlie building in 
1h(‘ centre of the eastern face. 

Losing not a moment after he had daringly jumped in, Cooper 
^ ^ dashed along the ])ath to the right, closely followed 

Ewiit/LnniR- by Ewai’t, Jjumsden, and aliout a dozen soldiers. 
d(Mi, umi thiir other officer accompanied them. Following the 
patJi, they ri‘,ached an angle ot the enclosure, tuined 
it, and in three seconds more found themselves in front of the 
building I have already described. There were rebels 
in front of it, re lie! s within it, rebels in tlie court¬ 
yard lieliind it. Hut on this occasion, as on so many 
others, boldness was prudence. The rebels outside, 
astonished by the sudden appearance of the thre^ 
1 British officers and their following, ignorant of their numbers, 
and believing, it may be presumed, that the main entrance had 
been I'orced, ran hurriedly into the building, and attem|)ted to 
make their way through a small door into the courtyard behind. 
The throe ollicers and their men daslied after them, and a liand- 
to-hand encounter ensued. Cooper, after greatly 
■sbisiuV'' distinguishing himself and laying many low with a 
sword wielded by an arm of more than ordinary 
strength, was singled out by a native officer of the 
regiment of Lodiana, and received from him a slash across the 
forehead at the same moment that he laid his antagonist dead 
at his feet. Lumsden, emulating Coo]:>er, was clearing a way 
for himself, when he was killed by a musket sliot.^ Ewart, forcing 
his way into the courtyard, pushed forw^ard with his following 


square 


couH' I'ac'O to 
ftti’o with the 
(MH’tny’s 
inuHRcs. 


acros.R the 
head. 


* Colonel Ewart wrote me, afttT the appearance of the second edition of this 
work : “Lumsden behaved in a most fi^allaiit manner, immediately before his 
fall I saw him waving his sword over his head, at the same time calling out; 
“ Come on, nn n, for the iionour of Scotland." He belonged to Aherdeensliire, 
at/d was a line fellow. His conduct was the more creditable, as, being only an 
interpreter, he need not have joined the stormere. 
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against the men at the other end of it. Some of these men had 
muskets, some swords and shields. They allowed 
Ewart to approach within ten yards of them, Avheii landing the 
those who had muskets fired a volley. Fortunately spieiuiid 
they fired high. One hall pierced Ewart’s bonnet, oi- lovvrrt,The 
The few Highlanders and Sikhs then rushed at them, 
and a desperate hand-to-hand encounter ensued. 

One tall lebol, armed witli sword and shield, singled out 

Ewart for destruction, but that gallant officer 

was beforehand with him, and shot him, and five nmindlror' 

others Avho followed him, dead with his revolver, tue storming 

Still in the end numbers might have prevailed, when 

at the critical moment the bulk of tlie Brigade, Highlanders, 

the Sikhs, and the 53rd, poured in to the rescue. 

How these had forced their way remains now to be told. 
Impatient of the delay which would be caused by 
jumping singly through a narrow hole, the bulk of 
the storming party had turned to the left to force 
a way by the gate of the enclosure. This gate was locked and 
barred ; and although the men used all their efioi’ts, firing their 
pieces at the lock, some time ela])sed before it gave way. But at 
last it yielded, and the 93rd and Sikhs dashed through it. 
Almost simultaneously tlie 53rd forced a barred window to the 
right of it and joined in the rush to tlie rescue of Ewart, of 
Cooper, still fighting in spite of liis wound, and their comrades. 

I have been particular in describing in full detail the services 
of these two gallant officers, both belonging to the 
93rd Highlanders, of Lumsden attached to the same The ppiondid 
regiment, and of Burroughs, not only liecause they 
and the ten or twelve men who followed them were e-'cixT, and 
the first to penetrate within the enclosure of the 
Sikandarbagh, nor because their action had a direct unrewarded, 
effect on the ultimate issue, holding, as they did, 
the rebels in check while the main body of the storming party 
were engaged in endeavouring to force an entrance liy the main 
gate, but because, whilst many officers were mentioned in the 
despatch,* the splendid services of these two gallant men did 

* “The attack on the Sikanct-rbagh had now been proceeding for about an 
hour and a half, when it was determined to take tiie place by storm through 
a small opening which had been made. This was done in the most brilliant 
manner by the remainder of the Highlanders, the ollrd anrl 4th Paujab 
Infantry, supported by a battalion of detachments under Major Barnston.”— 

K 2 
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not receive even a bare notice. It is fit that, even after the 
lapse of twenty years, history should atone, as far as atonement 
is possible, for official neglect. 

To return, I have already stated that, whilst Tlwart and 
Cooper and their small following were making fierce head 
against the mass of rebels opposed to them, a consider’able body 
of the 93rd and the 4tli Panjab Kifles, outside tlie enclosure, 
liad, by strenuous exertions, succeeded in forcing the 
Tiu*Htormcrs njaiii doorway, whilst the o3rd had driven in the 
the rebciH.' window on its rigiit. Through these, and through 
Cooper’s hole, which the sap 2 )crs had succeeded in 
enlarging, the stormers poured as fast as they could make their 
way. As they entered, the rebels fell back into the towers at 
the angle of the enclosure, and opened a heavy and continuous 
musketry fire on our men, occasionally diversifying this mode 
of fighting by descending to a hand-to-hand encounter. 
In one of these, (k)lonel Ewart succeeded in cutting 
ruttintj down (P)w-n two Tiativo officers who guarded a colour, and 
in capturing the colour,* which he presented with 
his own hand to Sir Colin Camj^bell. 

The figlit for the possession of the enclosure was bloody and 
desperate, the rebels fighting with all the enei-gy of despair. 


Ojjirial Dcspafr.h of ^SVr Colin Camphelf dated 18th November, 1857. It 
will b(* obsi'i’ved that neitJier Ewart nor (Joopor is mentioned. Yet Cooper’s 
splendid deed was w(‘ll known in cam[). I have seen letters from dis- 
tiimuishod ollicers stating that he was point'd out to them as the man “ who had 
leapt into the breaeh.” When, a few days later, the uffieers of the 93rd were 
called upon to elect from among tluaiisclves one memb(‘r whom they considered 
entitled to receive the Victoria Cross for distinj^uished conduct and bravery 
under lire in tlie field, although the majority of the eliicers voted for Captain 
W. I). Stewart, many voted for Ewart and Cooper. No other officer was 
voted for. “On that occasion,” wrot<^ throe years later one, not the least 
distinguisli(?d amongst them, “I, for one, g.ave my vote in Cooper’s favour, 
conscientiously considering that he had justly earned the distinction .... 
I know that this was the opinion of oth(;rs besides myself .... Cooper and 
Ewart both deserved to receive the Victoria Cross.” Y^ t their gallant deeds 
were not even mentioned. It is true that Colonel Ewart was subsequently 
made a Companion of the Bath and Aide-de Camp to the Queen, but Cooi)er 
was left out in the cold—where he still remains. 

* This was another splendid deed buried till now in silence. Ewart bad 
observed the colour in question in one of the rooms into which the rebels 
hail retreated. He determined to ^v.t possession of it, and made a dash 
quite unassisted, at the room. He found the entrance to it defended by two 
native officers armed with falwars, each on either side of the doorway. He 
fought them both and killed them, receiving himself two sabre cuts. 
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Nor did the struggle end when our men forced their way 
inside. Every room, every staircase, every corner of the 
towers was contested. Quarter was neither given 
nor asked for, and when at last the assailants were Aftov a 
masters of the place more than two thousand rel)el Hiaughe r, 
corpses lay heaped around them. It is said that, of 
all who garrisoned it, only four men escaped, but giihied. 
even the escape of four is doubtful. 

Meanwhile, whilst detachments of the 93rd, of tlie 53rd, and 
the 4th Pan jab Kiflcs were gradually overcoming 
resistance in the enclosure, some companies of the r^ekr''^cu >- 
93rd and 53rd, supported by two guns of Plunt’s tured. 
battery, had pushed forward through the opening, 
and following the plain nearly southward for almost half a 
mile, had attacked and effected a lodgment in a large building 
called “ The Barracks,” and which formed at about half the 
distance the angle of the rectangular road, used in contradistiiic- 
tion to the direct road which connected the Sikandarbagh with 
the Kaisarbagh. In this attack Captain Stewart, of 
the right wing of the 93rd, greatly distinguished Captain 
liimseli by capturing two guns which commanded 
the approaches to the Barracks. 

But the shorter road from Sikandarbagh to the Ecsidency 
ran directly westward between the large loop-holed building, 
stormed in the first instance by Adrian llope’s brigade and the 
Sikandarbagh itself, across an open plain about twelve hundred 
yards broad. “ About three hundred yards along this road 
there is a small village, with garden enclosures round it; ” 
while about two hundred and fifty yards further on, and a 
hundred yards to the right of the road, stood the Shah Najaf,* 
a large mosque, situated in a garden enclosed by a 
high loop-holed wall. This wall is nearly square 
and very strong. Between it and the plains is a 
thick fringe of jungle and enclosures, with trees, and scattered 
mud cottages, which make it impossible to get a distinct view 
of the place until you come close on it. Between it and the 
Sikandarbagh, amidst jungles and enclosure, to the right of the 
little plain, was a building on a high mound called the Kadam 
Easiil.” f 

* So called from ‘Najaf/ a town 98 miles from Baghdad, where Ah', the 
Buccessor of the Prophet Muhammad, was buried. 

t Blachwood*8 MagazinCt October 1858. 
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The afternoon was now waning, and Sir Colin Campbell 
deemed it essential to carry the Shah Najaf. The 
operation was dangerous and most difficult. Success, 
cany t^e to most Mien, would liave seemed uncertain. Failure 
‘ ■ was ruin. Of all the actions in the campaign this 

was the most critical. How it was done has been described 
by an actor in the scene, with a vigour of touch and with life¬ 
like freshness which it is impossible to surpass. I have read 
nothing which conveys ihe scene more vividly to the mind. I 
am sure, then, I shall be pardoned, if, instead of using my own 
language, I borrow the account of the daring action from one 
wdio saw it, and who wrote what he saw.* 

Hope,” says the writer, taking up the story from the point 
where I left it, “having now drawn off his brigade from the 
Sikandarbagh, led it against the village, which lie cleared and 
occupied without much difficulty; while Peel brought 
uTtlle up his 24-pounders, mortars, and rocket frames, and 
placed them in battery against the Shah Najaf in 
an oblique lino, with their left resting on the village. The 
niusketry fire which streamed unceasingly from that building 
and the surrounding enclosures was most biting and severe; 
and after nearly throe hours battering it was still unsubdued. 
An attempt, made with great gallantry by Major Barnston 
with his battalion of detachments, to drive the enemy from the 
fringe of jungle and enclosures in front, by setting fire to the 
houses, proved unsuccessful; but on the right the Kadam Easul 
was assaulted and carried by a party of Sikhs. 

“ In the narrow lane leading up from the rear, meanwhile, 
the utmost confusion prevailed. The animals carry- 
In*TiiTYuno ordnance and the engineer supplies, unable to 

cuimuuiii- advance from the enemy’s fire in front— unable to 
get out Oil either side, and pressed forward by those 
in rear—got completely jammed, insomuch that an 
officer, sent to bring up ammunition and all Greathed’s dispos¬ 
able infantry to the now hard-pressed front, had the utmost 
difficulty to get the men on in single file; whilst, some houses 
having been wantonly set on fire by the camp-followers, the 
passage was for a time entirely blocked up; and it was only 
when the flames were abating that a string of camels, laden 
with small-arm ammunition, which was urgently required by 


♦ BlaclcwoocTs Magazine, October 1858. 
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the troops engaged, could with great risk and toil be forced 
through the narrow and scorching pass. Even tlien, however, 
the coiifu.sion near the Sikandarbagh had got to such a pitch, 
that all passage had become impossible; and, had it not been 
tliat a staff officer discovered a by-patli leading into a broad 
road wliich abutted on the Sikandarbagh, neither men nor 
ammunition could have been brought Uf). 

“ In front of the Shah Najaf the battle made no way. Tlie 
enemy, about 4 o’clock, got a heavy gun to bear 
upon us from the o])posite bank of the river, and lake’s no^ 
their very first shot blew up one of Feel’s tumbrils, way agaitist 
whilst their deadly musketry had obliged him to 
withdraw the men from one of his laeccs and 
dimiiiishi d the fire of the others. The men wore falling fast. 
Even l^eel’s usually bright face became grave and anxious. 
Sir Colin sat on his white horse, ex;[)osed to the whole storm of 
shot, looking intently on the Shah Najaf, which was wreathed 
in volumes of smoke from the burning buildings in its front, 
but sj)ai’kled all over with the bright flash of small arms. It 
was now apparent that the crisis of the battle liad come. Our 
heavy artillery could not subdue the fire of the Shah Najaf; we 
could not even hold permanently our present advanced position 
under it. But retreat to us there was none. By that fatal 
lane our refluent force could never be withdrawn. Outrarn, and 
Havelock, aTid Inglis, with our women and children, were in 
the front, and England’s honour was pledged to bring them 
scatheless out of the fiery furnace. What shot and shell 
could nor do, the ba 3 u:>nets of the infantry must accomplish. 
But the crisis was terrible. Even as the fate of the French 
empire hung at Wagram on the footsteps of Macdonald’s 
column, so did tlie fate uf our Indian dominions depend that 
day on the result of the desperate assault now about to be 
undertaken. 

“ Collecting the 93rd about him, the Cornmander-in-Chief 
addressed a few words to them. Not concealing the 
extent of the danger, he told them that ho had not prCoiiu 
intended that day to employ them again, but that the 93rd. 
the Shah Najaf imst he taken; that the artillery 
c mld not bring its fire u* ier, so they must win it with the 
bayonet. Giving them a few plain directions, he told them he 
would go on with them himself. 

“ To execute this design, Middleton’s battery of the Royal 
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Artillery wae to pass Peers guns on the right, and, getting as close 
as]) 0 ssible totheiShah Najaf, to open a quick and well-sustained 
fire of grape. Peel was to redouble his, and 
93rd to form in column in the open plain, 
close to the village, leady to rush on. 

“Middleton’s hattery came up magnificently. AVith loud 
MitMiMon cheers, the drivers waving their whips, the gunners 
tlieir caps, they galloped forward through that 
deadly fire to within pistol-shot of the wall, unliml)ered, and 
William Peel rouud after round of grape. Peel, manning 

all his guns, worked his pieces with redoubled 
energy, and under cover of this iron storm, the 93rd, excited to 
the highest degree, w ith flashing eyes and nervous ti ead, rolled 
Sir Colin in One vast wave. The grey-haired veteran of 

many fights rode, with his sword drawn, at their 
head. Keen was his eye, as when in the pride of youtli ho led 
the stormers of St. Sebastian. Ilis staff crow^led round him. 


Afiriaii Ho ‘ Ucpo, too, with his towering form and gentle smile, 
cria? 0 .. there, leading, as ever was his wont, the men 
by whom he was loved so well. As they approached the 
nearest angle of the enclosure, the soldiers began to drop fast; 
but, without a check, they reached its foot. There, however, 
they were brought to a stand. The wall, perfectly entire, was 
nearly twenty feet high, and well loop-holed; there was no 
breach, and theio were no scaling-ladders. Unable to advance, 
unwilling to retire, they halted and comraeiiced a musketry 
battle with the garrison. But all the advantage was with tlie 
latter, who shot with security from behind their loops, and the 
Highlanders went down fast before them. At this 
NHjafbaW tim© nearly all the mounted officers were either 
them dll. wounded or dismounted. Hope and his aide-de- 
camp were both rolling on the ground at the same 
moment, with their horses shot under them: his major of 
brigade had just met with the same fate: two of Sir Colin’s 
staff had been stricken to the earth : a party, which had pushed 
on rov«nd the angle to the gate, had found it covered so well by 
a new work in masonry as to be perfectly unassailable. Two 
of Peel’s guns were now brought up to within a few yards of 
the wall. Covered by the fusilade of the infantry, the sailors 
shot fast and strong; hut, though the masonry soon fell off in 
flakes, it came down so as to leave the mass behind perpen¬ 
dicular, and as inaccessible as ever. 
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“ Success seemed now impossible. Even Hope and Peel, 
these two men, iron of will and ready of resource, 
could see no way. Anxious and careworn grew Sir 
Colin’s brow. The dead and wounded were ordered iWibie. 
to be collected and carried to the rear. Some ri cket 
flames were brought up, and threw in a volley of these hery 
projectiles, with such admirable precision, that, just skimming 
over the top of the rampart, they plunged hissing into the 
interior of the building, and searched it out with a destroying 
force. Under cover of this, the guns were drawn off. The 
shades of evening were falling fast—the assault 
could not much longer be continued. Then, as a 
last resource—the last throw of a desperate game— Hope* at- 
Adrian Hope,* collecting some fifty men, stole 
silently and cautiously through the jungle and 
brushwood away to the right, to a portion of the wall on which 
he had, before the assault, tliought he perceived some injury to 
have been inflicted. Peaching it unperceived, a narrow fissure 
was found. Up this, a single man was, with some difficulty, 
pushed. He saw no one near the spot, and so helped up 
Hope, Ogilvy (attached to the Madras Sappers), Allgood the 
Assistant-Quartermaster-Goneral, and some others. 

The numbers inside soon increased, and as they did i^cceeds. 
so they advanced, gradually extending their front. 

A body of sappers, sent for in haste, arrived at the double : the 
opening was enlarged, the su|)ports rushed in. Meanwhile, 
Ilope’s small party, ])ushing on, to their great astonishment, 
found themselves almost unopposed. Gaining the gate, they 
threw it open for their comrades. The white dresses of the 
last of the garrison were just seen gliding away amidst the 
rolling smoke into the dark shadows of the' night, l^anio- 
stricken apparently by the destruction caused by the rockets, 
and the sudden appearance of s<»me of the assailants within the 
w alls, they fled from the place and gave up the struggle just 
when victory was secure. 

“ Never had there been a harder-fought day,*!* but never was 
a result gained more satisfactory.” 

* I believe that, in point of faft, Adrian Hope’s attention was drawn to this 
portion of the wall by Sergeant Raton, y3rd, wiio was the first to discover its 
weakness. For this act Paton received the Victoria Cross. 

t It was an action almost unexampled in war .”—Sir Colin CamphelV$ 
Despatch, 18th November, 1857. 
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A lodgment had been gained for the night. Every man felt 
now that the work was virtually accomplished. It is true that 
between the position gained and that occupied by Ontrara 
there were still buildings which the rebels would fight to 
inaintain. But those buildings taken all together did not equal 
one Shah Najaf. The men who had, under the circumstances 
narrated, stormed that mosque, might justly feel confident 
tliat the difficulties of the morrow could not be insuperable. 
No wonder that “ there was joy now in every heart—there 
was liglit in every eye.” 

Idle order tlien was given to bivouac for the night. The 
main body of the 93rd garrisoned tlie Shah Najaf; another 
portion of that regiment, under Colomd Ewart, occupied the 
barracks, already adverted to. The troops not occupying these 
two posts lined the roads, maintaining the communications 
lietween the three points—the Barracks, Sikandarbagh, and 
the Shall Najaf. The field hospital for the wounded was 
established in some huts opposite the Sikandarbagh, which 
might bo regarded as the central point of the position taken up 
for the night. The men lay down in line with their arms iu 
their hands. 

Whilst they are sleeping I may advert, I fear too briefly, to 
some of the deeds of gallantry accomplished during 
fbat eventful day. Not all the bravo actions per- 
d«‘,serving formed on the battle-field can come under the 

(itvsimu-iics. notice ot a commander; nor coming under his 
notice, are they always mentioned. The stereotyped 
form of despatch-writing prevailing in, if not peculiar to, the 
British army necessitates the mention of all officers on the staff 
of the commander, of the divisional and brigade commanders 
and their staffs, of the oflScers commanding regiments and 
batteries, of all heads of departments. Not to mention any one 
of these ofiic‘ers is to disgrace him. It follows that such stereo¬ 
typed mention is without real value. This hard-and-fast rule 
is unjust. It ma}^ sometimes happen that a particular staff 
officer or a particular regimental commander fails to distinguish 
himself, that he makes serious blunders. Such matters are at 
once known in the camp. But, when the despatch appears, the 
^apablo finds himself bracketed in one chorus of praise with the 
incapabio, the clear-headed with the dullard, and the general 
public knows no difference between them. Hence, I repeat, 
the stereotyped praise of despatqhes is really without value. 
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But there is some praise which is not stereotyped. Such is 
the praise, for instance, awarded for special deeds of 
daring. Applause of this sort is real and genuine. 

Yet, while its genuineness when applied cannot bo done, 
questioned, it is undeniable that many greatly dis¬ 
tinguish themselves whoso names are never brought forward. 
No stranger can be sure, when addressing an officer of the 
Britisli anuy, that he is not speaking to an undecorated hero. 

I liave mentioned, in the proper place, the splendid achieve¬ 
ments, in the early part of the day, of Ewart, of 
Richard Cooper, of Lumsden, and of Burroughs, of the day. 
Those “ undeeorated heroes ’’ were undoubtedly the 
men wlio made the first entrance into the Sikandarbagh. But 
on a day when so many distinguished themselves they wore not 
the only heroes. One non-commissioned officer and two privates 
of the i)3rd, Dunley, Mackay, and Grant, eifectod their entrance 
into the {Sikandarbagli l)y the hole through which Cooper had 
leapt, though after liiin, and gallantly supported tlieir officers. 
More fortunate tlian these, they received the Cross for their 
daring. Bergoant Munro of the same regiment received the 
Cross for distinguished conduct in the same enclosure. In the 
53rd Regiment, Ifioutcuiant Ffrench, and Privates Kenny and 
Irwin, and, in the 84th, Captain the lion. II. A. Anson,* 
deservedly received the Cross for conspicuous daring in the 
c-apturc of the Sikandarbagh. Later in the same day, CiJaptain 
Stewart of the 93rd secured the Cross for the capture of two of 
the enemy’s guns at the Barracks. I have already mentioned 
Sergeant Patou of the 93rd t The Cross was given to this 
daring non-commissioned officer ‘‘for distinguished personal 
gallantry in proceeding alone round the Shall Najaf under an 
extremely heavy fire, discovering a broach on the opposite side, 
to which he afterwards conducted the regiment, by which means 
that important position was taken.” There were many others 
not less deserving even than this man. What could exceed the 
gallantry of Blunt of the Bengal Horse Artillery, taking his 
guns over an “ impossible ” wall, and calmly uulimbering on the 
plain between a heavy fire on either side of him; the imper¬ 
turbable coolness of William Peel, the daring of Travers, of 


* Captain Anson’s gallant conduct at Balandshahr, already mentionedt 
had previously entitled him to the Cross, 
t Page 137, note. 
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Middleton, of Boiirchier, of Longden, of Walker, of Hardy— 
killed fighting with his guns,—of Ford, of Brown, and of 
Bridge—all gunners, Royal and Bengal? “It is iinpossihle,” 
wrote Sir Colin Cam]>l)ell, “to draw any distinction between 
any of these oflicers. They all distinguished themselves under 
very arduous circumstances.” Of Adrian Hope I have already 
spoken. The l)are statement of his action is sufficient. Not 
less deserve to he mentioned the two Alisons, sons of the 
hist(»rian, Paul, Mae(,)ueen, Biddulph, Oldfield, Barnston, Wood, 
Keen, Welsh, McNamara, Lumsden—killed at the Sikandar- 
twgh,—all of whom were spoken of in the camp. But the list 
is too long, for there are many others. 

Whilst the men are still sleeping on their arms, it is fit, too, 
that I should state that, during the hours employed 
troops under Sir Colin Campbell in attacking 
day, i8 on- the Shah Najaf, the Eesidency garrison, under Sir 
tneffoct Jaiiies Outram, were using all their efibrts to efiect 
divorHiuu. a diversion. They captured some of the positions to 
the east of the Residency, and from these mainlained 
a continuous fire of guns and mortars on the rebels. I shall give 
a more detailed account of their i)roceedings in the proper place. 

But I must not omit to record here the fact that, whilst our 
The action Struggling onwards, winning with 

ot tlie rcbola difficulty those important posts, the enemy had 
during the threatened their flanks and their communications. 

They had attacked, fortunately without result, the 
Martiniero and the Dilkusha, and had even shown themselves 
in force on the road to the Alambagh. They were 
seen, too, in numbers on the opposite bank of the 
fdiu/' onu ^Vhat would have been the position of the 

direct' auack. army, with the enemy all about it, and the lane by 
which it had advanced completely blocked up, had 
the attack on the Shah Najaf failed, the reader may imagine. 
Happily, it did not fail. 

The British and Sikh troops, tying in unbroken order, their 

The Id ht of sides, slept the sleep of men who 

^ earned their rest that sixteenth night of No¬ 

vember. They were awakened early in the morning 
of the 17th, not by their own bugles, but by the bells of 

andmomin beating of the enemy’s drums. It 

oftCmh"® seemed as though an attack was imminent. The 
British soldiers sprang up with alacrity, each man 
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in his place, ready for action. But the enemy did not come on. 
Sir Colin Campbell was, therefore, able to carry out his own 
plan and to choose his own time. 

His plan was, first, to carry the Mess-house, a large masonry 
buihling, defended by a ditch twelve feet broad, 
surmounted by a loop-holed wall behind, about 
midway between the Shah Najaf and the Kaisarbagh. ntu. 

The Mess-house carried, the Moti Mahall, lying due 

north of the former, and on the direct road from the Shah Najaf 

to the Residency, would be the next point of attraction. Could 

the Moti Mahall be carried, a junction with Outram would be 

the certain consequence. That alone would be a good day’s 

work. Much would still remain to bo accomplished. The 

strong positions of the Kaisarbagh—covered by the 

Tara Kothi—and of the’ Bt'gam’s palace, covering cultios 

the vast city behind them, would still remain in the 

occupation of some 30,000 unsubdued foes, and it 

was in the lace of these that Sir Colin would have to withdraw 

the women and children, the sick and the wounded. 

Knowing all this—that absolute success on the 17th would 
be the prelude to difficulties of a new kind on the 
18th and the days following the 18th—Sir Colin 
marked the commencement of his operations on leftHauk; 
the first-named day with great caution. First, ho 
deemed it advisable to secure his left flank. It was true that 
ho had a force at the barracks, connected with the Sikandar- 
bagh; but, as the enemy commanded all the massive buildings 
south of the Barracks, and even to the eastward of tliem, it 
would not bo difficult for them to make a detour, avoiding the 
Barracks, and to act on our left rear. To prevent this. Sir 
Colin detached the 5th Brigade under Brigadier Russell to carry 
the house called Banks's house and four bungalows 
close to the Barracks, to convert them into military 
posts. To make the plan clear to the reader, I may Banks's 
state that Banks’s house occupied a position on the bullglio^ws!^^ 
edge of the city, on the city side of the canal, 
directly south of the Barracks, and somewhat south of an 
imaginat y straight line, from west to east, drawn from the 
Kaisarbagh to the canal. The four bungalows were to the 
north of it, close to the Barracks. A direct road led from 
Banks’s house across the canal to the Dilkusha. It will thus 
be seen that, possessing now the Barracks and the Dilkusha, the 
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occupation of Banks’s house and the bungalows would sever the 
communication between the Kaisarbiigh and the Dilkusha and 
would cover the left rear of the attacking force. 

Having thus made arrangements to secure his communica- 
WiiiiamPoei CJoliii directed William Peel to open fire 

cannonades with his heavy guns on the Mess-liouso—formerly 
Mess-house of the 32nd Foot. He “ was de¬ 
termined to use his guns as much as possible in 
taking it.” * The fire continued from the early morning till 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. At that hour, the musketry fire of the 
enemy having been almost completely silenced, it appeared to 
Sir Colin that the Mess-house might be stormed without much 
risk. Ho ordered on this duty a company of the 9()th Foot, 
under Captain Wolseley,t and a picket of the 53rd, 
Jrdercd io* Bixty Strong, under Captain Hopkins, Ma^or Bam- 
Btonii it. St on’s battalion of detachments under Captain Guise 

of the 90th,I and some of the 4th Panjab Eifles, 
under Captain Powlett. 

The feat of arms devolving upon these men to attempt was 
no light one. The Mess-house, a building of considerable size, 
was surrounded by a loop-holed mnd wall, covering a ditch 
about twelve feet broad, scarped with masonry. The ditch 
was traversed by drawbridges, but whether these were down or 
up was unknown to the storming party. 

Never was a daring feat of arms hotter performed. Leading 
Captain donble across the intervening space, 

liopkinB exposed to a hot fire from the neighbouring build- 

litui-ma It. ings, Hopkins of the 53rd, known as one of the most 

daring men in the British army, reached the mud wall of 
which I have spoken, dashed over it, crossed the drawbridge, 
fortunately left down, and entered the Mess-honse, He had 
but just gained the place when Boberts, now the Comrnander- 
in-Cbief in India, galloped up, banded him a Union Jack, and 
requested him to hoist it on one of the turrets. Followed by 
one of his men, Hopkins climbed upon the roof, and, giving 
three cheers, planted the flag on the summit. The cheers were 
responded to by a shout from his men, but the flag had not 
been up ten minutes before a round shot cut the staff, and sent 

♦ Sir Colin Oarapbell’e Despatch, dated 18th November. 

J' f Now Lord Wolseley. 

} Major Barnston had been severely wounded the previous day in the 
attack on the Shah Najaf. 
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it down into the garden. Again did Hopkins plant it, and 
again was it knocked down. He asked to hoist it again, but, 
just at the moment, an order ariived from the Commander-in- 
Chief forbidding the further display of it. Whilst searching 
for the flagstaff in the garden, Hopkins had come across Sir 
Colin, and the latter, after a brief colloquy, placed him in 
c aumand of the Mess-house, lie did not quit it till relieved the 
following morning by Captain Rolleston of the 84th.* 

Simultaneously Wolselej^ moving on a different point, had 
attacked the houses to the right of the Mess-house, whilst Irby, 
with a company of the supports, attempted to clear those on the 
left. Hotli attacks were successful, and the rebels, driven out, 
fled in jianic to the Moti Mahal 1. 

The victorious stormers followed the fleeing enemy, Wolseley 
being determined to push bis advantage to tVie 
utmost. He had, it is true, no orders to attack the tile encm^to 
Moti Mahall, but the inborn instinct of the soldier 
had taught him that nothing tended so much to 
bloodless victory as immediate j)Tessuro upon a defeated foe. 
He hurried on therefore to the wall of the Moti Mahall, but the 
opposition offered was great, and the wall was solid, and the 
gateway had been blocked up. He had, therefore, to send back 
for the sappers. These promptly came up, and 
succeeded alter a time in making narrow openings ukeenrubist- 
in the wall. Through these Wolseley and his men 
eagerly rushed, and attacked the network of build¬ 
ings witliin. The resistance they encountered was, however, 
stout and even desperate, every room being contested. At 
length, however, he expelled the enemy, and the Moti Mahall, 
the last building held by the rebels on the line communicating 
with Outram and Havelock, came completely into British 
possession, f 

An open space, nearly half a mile in width, still intervened 
between the assailants and the advanced positions of Outram 


* In previous editions the credit of the flag incident was erroneously given 
to Captain Wolseley. The error was corrected in the Appendix to the 3rd 
Volume, corresponding to tlic 5th of this edition, published in 1880. 

t In his life of Lord Wolseley Mr. Lowe states that the Coaimander-in- 
Chief was very angry with Captain Wolseley for thus exceeding his instruc¬ 
tions, though the result was so satisfactory and beneficial. Ultimately Sir 
Colin’s anger cooled down, and he recognised the value of the achievement, 
accomplished with so much dash and gallantry. 
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and Havelock. This space was exposed to a heavy musketry 
fire from the Kaisarbfigh and could not be crossed without 
iinininent risk. But the risk did not prevent the two gallant 

g enerals and their staff from crossing the space to meet the 
ornmauder-in-Chief. They started—eight officers and one 
civilian. They were Outram, Havelock, Napier (now Lord 
Napier of Magdala), Vincent Eyre, young Havelock (now Sir 
Henry Havelock), Hodgson, the Deputy Adjutant-General, the 
aide-de^-caini) Sitwell, the engineer Kussell, and the gallant 
Kavanagli. They had not gone many paces before they were 
seen by the enemy, and the musketry fire from the Kaisarbagh 
redoubled. Napier was struck down, young Havelock was 
struck down, Sitwell and liussell were struck down. Outram, 
Havelock, Eyre, Dodgson, and Kavanagh, alone reached the 
Moti Maliall uninjured. Then, to borrow once again the 
appropriate language of Sir Colin Campbell, “the relief of the 
garrison had been accomplished.’* 

The conversation between the Commander-in-Chief and his 


Outrun, 

llivvcluck, 

and 

Kavanagh 

return. 


four visitors, though animated and joyful, was not 
long. The visitors liad to return across the terrible 
space. They set out at a run. Outram and 
ivavanagh were able to keep it up. But Havelock, 
weak and ill, soon tired. Turning to Dodgson, he 


exclaimed, “ I can do no more, Dodgson, I can do no more.” 


Dodgson, than whom no braver, no more modest, 
Dodgson!^ and no more deserving soldier ever lived, at once 
supported the gallant veteran, lies ting on Dodgson, 


then, the illustrious soldier traversed, at a slow and measured 


pace—the only j)ace of which liis strength was capable—the 
ground still remaining to be gone over, the enemy’s balls 
striking all around them, at their feet, just short of them, just 
before them, just behind them, but all missing their mark. 

I proj)ose now to devote a few moments to explain in detail 
The rocced manner in which Outram and Havelock had 
ingsofort-’ accomplished their portion of the allotted task. I 
Haveiodc Outram on the 9th November, sending off the 

devoted Kavanagh, disguised as a native, to the 
camp of the Commander-in-Chief. From that date Outram was 
made aware, by means of preconcerted signals, of each move of 
Sir Colin Campbell’s force; of his successive arrivals at the 
Alambdgh and the Dilkusha, and of his movement against the 
Sikandarbagh and the Shah Najaf on the morning of the 16th. 
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The time, so long and eagerly looked for, had now arrived 
when it would he possible for the troops pent up in 
the Eesidency and the adjoining buildings to co- 
operate actively with the relieving force. With his asKUineH com- 
usual self-denial, Outram once again assigned to the advance 
illustrious Havelock the honour of conducting tliis 
critical operation. In pursuance of his instructions, Havelock 
selected from his division a body of about twelve hundred men, 
and held them in readiness, on the first signs of the successful 
storming of the Sikandarbagh, to drive the enemy from the 
strong jiositions which would still intervene between him and 
tbe advancing columns of the Commander-in Chief. 

The force selected by Havelock consisted of a Imndred and 
sixty men of the 5th Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Mara ; of forty-eight of the 64th Begiment, under 
Captain Shute ; of a hundred and sixty of the 84th, vaiice. 
under Captain Wills ; of a hundred and forty-two 
of the 78th Highlanders under Captain Lockhart; of a hundred 
and eighty-one of the 90th Light Infantry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Purnell; of a hundred of the Eegiment of Firiizpur, 
under Lieutenant Cross. Of artillery, ho had three batteries of 
heavy guns, howitzers, and mortars, commanded respectively 
by Vincent Eyre (with the rank of Brigadier), Olpherts, and 
Maude, R.A. Each column was likewise accompanied by a party 
of miners, with tools and powder-bags, under the command 
of an engineer officer. The engineer officers were Kussell, 
Hutchinson, and Limond. To these also was attached Captain 
Oakes. The reserve was comj)Osed of two hundred men from 
the 5th Fusiliers, 78th Highlanders, and Regiment of Firiizpiir. 

Havelock had occupied the Farhat Bakhsh palace. It was his 
intention, as soon as tlie attack on the Sikandarbagh 
should be pronounced, to blow up, by means of 
mines previously prepared, the outer wall of the 
Farhat Bakhsh palace, and open a continuous fire upon the enemy 
from the heavy batteries which had been constructed behind it. 
As soon as that fire should produce a certain effect, the infantry 
would rush forward and storm two buildings between Farhat 
Bakhsh palace and the Moti Mahall, known as the Haran-kh4na * 
and the steam-engine house. Under these, mines had been 
constructed. It may be convenient to state that, on the two 
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batteries constnicted iDcliind the outer wall of the Farhat Bakhsh 
wore mounted four 18-pouiider guns, one 8-inch iron howitzer, 
four 9-pounder field guns, and two 24-pouiider field howitzers. 
In position heliind these were six 8-inch mortars, under Captain 
Maude, R.A. 

At about 11 o’clock Havelock learned that the advancing 
foi’ce was operating against Sikandarhagh. He at 
oniorl'for gavo Orders for the ex])losion of the mines 

act ion, u nder the outer wall of the Farhat Bakhsh. It 

hap})ened, unfortunately, that the result of the 
explosion was not nearly so effective as he had hoped, and it 
devolved upon the batteries to complete tlie work which the 
mines had only very partially accomplished. Vincent Eyre 
and the officers serving und(‘r him were, however, in no way 
discouraged. A continuous fire, lasting over three hours, not 
only demolislied the remaining obstacles of the wall, but 
produced a very considerable effect on the buildings beyond it. 
So great was it, indeed, that at 8 o’clock Havelock formed his 
columns of assault in the square of the Chatar Manzil—outside 
the liattered wall of the Farhat Bakhsh—and ordered his en¬ 
gineers to fire th(3 mines laid under the two buildings beyond. 

At a quarter ])ast 8, two of the mines of the llaran-khan& 
exploded with good effect. A quarter of an hour 
later tlio signal for assault was given. “It is 
impossible,” wrote Havelock in his despatch, “ to 
describe the enthusiasm with which this signal was 
received by the troops. Pent up in inaction for 
u]>wards of six weeks, and sulqected to constant attacks, they 
felt that the liour of retribution and glorious exertion had 
returned.” Their action corresjionded to the feelings which 
swayed it Dasliing forward with a cheer, they carried the 
Haran-khana, then the engine-house, and were thus in a 
position to extend their hands to their friends of the advancing 
force, as soon as these should have captured the Moti Mahall. 
I have already shown hoAv this was done. 

“ The relief of the garrison was accomplished.” Yes—but to 
quote once again from the gallant writer whose 
account of Lord Clyde’s campaign is a masterpiece 
that yet of description of military movements,* “ a most 
difficult and dangerous task still remained. The 


and carries 
the oiioruy’s 
j)i)sition as 
fir as the 
engine-house. 


remained. 


BlacliicooiT8 Magazine, October 1858. 
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garrison, with women and children, sick and wounded, guns and 
stores, had to bo withdrawn ; and to effect this in the face of 
the vast force of the enemy was no easy task. One narrow 
winding lane alone led to the rear, and through it the whole 
force had to be filed. To protect the march of the convoy, thr 
whole of the immense line, extending from the ruined walls of 
the Kesidency to the wooded jmrk of the Dilkusha, required te 
be held, and this gave a most hazardous extension to our forces 
—far too weak for the maintenance of so extended a ]^osition. 
To keep any considerable reserve in hand was irnpo8sil)le.” 

The circumstances were indeed such as to merit the earnest 
care and consideration which the Commaiider-in- 
Chief devoted to them. Fortunately, Sir Colin camphoii iti 
Campbell was a man of iron nerves, of splendid 
resolution. He could act promptly and steadfastly 
even when confronted by so great a difficulty as that which 
now presented itself. His plans were quickly formed. The 
enemy still occupied the Kaisarbagh in great force. From tlie 
Kaisarbagh they threatened the flank and the left rear of the 
British army. To permit an enemy so numerous to occu[)y a 
position so strong and so threatening whilst carrying out tlie 
delicate operation which it had now devolved ui)on Sir Colin 
Campbell to attempt, was more than any prudent commander 
could agree to. Sir Colin’s first object, then, was to silence the 
fire from the Kaisarbagh. This silenced, two linos of retirement 
might be open to him. 

I have already stated* that on the 17th November Sir Colin 
had detached the 5tli Brigade, under Brigadier 
Jiussell, with some artillery and rockets, to carry 
the house called Banks’s house and four bungalows, adjacent to 
the Barracks, with a view of converting them into military 
posts covering his left rear. Kussell found the 
positions well fortified, and strongly garrisoned. KuSoiicar. 
But he was equal to the occasion. The four iIcr li muss’s 
bungalows were first stormed. A detachment of the rluugaiow^*^' 
2nd Panjab Infantry, led by a gallant subaltern. 

Lieutenant Keen, was then pushed forward to Banks’s house. 
This officer occupied that house without difficulty and remained 
there with fifty Sikhs, during the remainder of the operations 
for the relief of Lakhnao. His position was extremely 
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* Page 141. 
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flanp^erous, for the enemy were in great numbers, and, in his 
comparatively isolated position, he might at any moment he over¬ 
whelmed before assistance could reach him. But he showed 
a h(dd front which daunted the enemy. 

Tho chain of posts coveiing the British left rear was now 
com])leto. The proper right of this chain was the 
Barracks, occu|»ied by Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart and 
three hundred of the 93rd, its proper left Banks’s 
lioiise; the right centre was formed of the four bungalows 
reteuTed to, the left (centre by gardens. But, precisely at the 
n»oment when Bussoirs brigade had succeeded in occupying the 
right centre and left of tho position, there r(»se in the minds of 
tli(‘. rebels the (conviction that such occupation barred to them 
tile road by which they intended to operate, and that they must 
at any c(38t expel the British. Throughout the 

Nov. iH. iiio'lit of tho 17th and during the whole of the 18th, 
tlum, tiiey kept u}>on the right and right centre 
of the position, a vigorous and unceasing fire from 
muskets and from an 18-pounder. Had it been Sir Colin 
Cam|)beirs intention simply to occupy these posts 
tijeP'UMition latge c(3nvoy was being withdrawn by the 

ot iiu'pust line he had advanced, this incessant fire, however 
annoying, would have had no important result. But 
Sir Colin Campbell having resolved, as I have shown, 
to dominate in the first instance the fire of the Kaisarbagh, and 
tlius to secure properly a second line of retirement by the 
Barracks and Banks’s house, the line of posts had become a 
base from which to attack and occupy certain buildings betwe^n 
them and the Kaisarbagh, In this view the heavy fire kept 
up by the enemy during the 18th possessed a far greater 
importance. 

The first building Russell had decided to attack was the 
hospital, the nearest important post to the four 
buiigalows and the Barracks. But, before he could 
reads. move, it was necessary to silence the enemy’s fire. 

This could only be done by means of artillery. Early 
on the morning of the 18th, then, Sir Colin directed Colonel 
Biddulph of the Bengal Army, head of the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, to proceed in company with Major Bourchier, to 
reconnoitre the roads leading to the Barracks and the canal, 
with the view of discovering whether guns could not be taken 
down to co-operate with Russell. 
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To no nobler and more zealous men could this dangerous task 
have been entrusted. Bonrchier, to whose splendid 
services I have already referred, was one of the amUikiduiph. 
most daring officers of his unsurpassed regiment 
—the Bengal Artillery. Biddulph was cool, intelligent, and a 
thorough soldier. They quickly found a road, and then with 
the utmost speed brought down a 9-pounder and a 24-pouinl 
howitzer, and four 5^inch mortars. The gun and the howitzer 
were placed in position in front of the bungalow, on the 
extreme right, the mortars behind the bungalow. 

The fil e then opened. Brigadier Russell was almost immedi¬ 
ately placed hors de combat by a contusion.* Colonel 
Biddulph then assumed the command. The fire woumkd!’ 
continued with great elfect, and the rebels withdrew 
their 18-pounder. Biddulph then organised a column for an 
attack on the hospital. But as he was explaining 
his plans to tlie officer next to him in command, kkulIiL 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hale of the 82nd, a bullet, which 
had previously traversed the cap of the latter, penetrated his 
brain. 

Hale then assumed command. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
he led his column to the assault, covering it with a 
quick hre from the 24-pound howitzer. Traversing 
some intermediate gardens, he attacked the hospital. 

The resistance, however, was obstinate, nor did he drive out the 

enemy until they had inflicted a severe loss on his column. Nor, 

unfortunately, was he able to maintain himself in 

the ho.'spital after it had been stormed. Its thatched 

roof was kindled by the enemy, and the heat of the 

flames alone forced him to retire. He withdrew, then, in perfect 

order, to his original position.! 


* Tlie story is thus told by Colouol Bourchier (Bight Months* Campaign 
against the Bengal Sepoys ): “ The 18-iK)undcr (rebels’) was not about one 
liuudred and twenty yards distant, and, to avoid giving notice to the (inemy of 
our intentions by opening an embrasure, the muzzle of the 9-pounder was 
crammed through a liole that a shot had just made. The riflemen declared they 
had not been able to load again. As we fired, so did they. A cloud of dust 
is all I remember. Brigadier Russell, Captain Ogilvy, and I were on our 
backs. Poor Huseell had just been grazed on the back of the neck; the clods 
broken from the wall had knocked us over.’* 

t Colonel Bourchier thus mentions a gallant deed, performed on this 
occasion, which deserves a permanent record in history. “Lieutenant 
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WLilst the struggle, followed by the retirement, had been 
going on at the hospital, the rebels, thinking that 
utfu(k"th7 the central position, that between the Barracks and 
')kbt8 Sikandar))agh, must have been thereby weakened, 
attacked the pickets in considerable force. But 
8ir Colin Campbell, attentive to every detail, was no sooner 
coi’Tiisant of the situation, than he himself brought up 
llemmington’s troop of Horse Artillery, a company of the 53rd, 
and a company of the 23rd, to meet the attack. These woie 
absolutely the only troops of which he could dispose, but they 
were sufficient. The conduct of Remniington’s 
tr(X)p elicited the admiration of the whole army. 
n('mininK- “ Captain Remmington’s troop of Horse Artillery,” 
wrote Sir (/olin, “wasbrought up, and dashed right 
into the jungle with the leading skirmishers, and opened fire, 
witli extraordinary rapidity and precision. Captain liernming' 
ton distinguished himself very much. I superintended this 
ailair luyKself, and 1 have particular pleasure in drawing your 
Lord.shi])s’ attention to the conduct of this troop on this 
occasion as an instance of the never-failing readiness and 
tjuickness of the horse artillery of the Bengal Service.” The 
attack was repulsed. 

Thus ended the 18th. The British had maintained the 
position covering their left rear, but had made no 
a^min substantial progress towards gaining a second line of 
reconnoitred, retirement. The difficulties experienced in seizing 
the posts which would command such a line 
rendered it advisable once more to reconnoitre the ground 
between the positions actually held and the canal, to ascertain 
whether it was possible, adandoiiing the projected line of 
retirement by the direct road from bikandarbagh to Banks’s 
house, to withdraw the guns and the troops by one of the 
uiimetalled roads behind the bungalows already occupied. 


IlarriiigtoD, Bengal Artillery, and another officer (whose name I regret I 
never knew) belonging to H.M’s service, witii a gunner of artillery and a 
drummer of infantry, did most gallant service. A man of the storming 
column had been wounded and left in the garden for an hour and a half. 
The drummer stuck by him, and dashed into the picket to report the fact. 
The little party above mentioned, under a very hot fire, rushed out and 
brought in the wounded man. As they left the picket, a round shot struck 
the ground under their feet. * Lieutenant Harrington received the Victoria 
Cross, 
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The reconnaissance showed that the roads in that locality, 
though heavy, were practicable for artillery. On 
receiving a report to this effect, Sir Colin determined 
to withdraw his force by the road by which he for guns, 
had advanced. He therefore directed Colonels 
Ewart of the 93rd, Hale of the 82nd, and Wells of the 23rd, 
commanding the posts covering the left rear, simply 
to maintain their positions, whilst he would himself gircoiin’s" * 
personally superintend the delicate operations plan of rctire- 
of the withdrawal, by the road already traversed, of ‘ 
the sick and the wounded, the women and the cliildren. The 
order was simple, comprehensible to the meanest capacity, and 
was carried out to the letter. 

On the morning of the 20th, whilst Captain Ogilvy, already 
mentioned in these pages, was, under the direction 
of Colonel Hale, engaged in intrenching the positions 
covering the left rear, Sir Colin Campbell began to 
carry out the withdrawal. As a preliminary measure, William 
Peel, on the morning of that day, opened on the 
Kaisarbagh a tremendous fire from his heavy guns. 

This fire continued during that day, the day the Kaisar. 
following, and the 22nd, increasing every hour in signai^ffect. 
intensity. It gradually assumed the character of a 
bombardment. The enemy suffered enormous losses, and on 
the evening of the 22nd three breaches in the walls of the 
Kaisarbagh invited assault. They expected it. rebels 
Such, however, was not the intention of Sir Colin, expect an 
The bombardment had, in fact, been used to cover 
the withdrawal of the women and children, sick 
and wounded. Long before it concluded, those had Coiin with- 
reached the Dilkuslia in safety. The effecting of 
the three breaches on the evening of the 22nd was used to 
carry out the retreat of the glorious garrison of Lakhnao. 
Whilst the rebels passed that night in devising measures to 
meet the assault which they expected on the morrow, the 
garrison which had so long held them at bay, the veterans of 
Inglis’s force, the victors in many fights of Havelock’s and 
Outram’s, began, at midnight, their retirement. The guns 
which they could not carry away they rendered useless. Then, 
“ behind the screen of Campbell’s outposts, Ingliss’s and Have¬ 
lock’s toilwom bands withdrew. Then these began also to 
retire; the pickets fell back through the supports, the 
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supports glided away between the intervals of the reserve—the 
reserve, when all had passed, silently defiled into 
tho lane—thick darkness shrouded the movement 
from the gaze of the enemy—and, hours after the 
f)08ition had been quitted, they were firing into the abandoned 
posts. Hope’s brigade, which had so nobly headed the advance, 
had also covered the retreat. Before daylight on the 23rd, the 
last straggler had quitted the camp at Dilkusha.” * 

Whilst the Commander-in-Chief was thus effecting the well- 
planned retirement, in the security gained by bis 
Jovmluhe operations against Kaisarbagh, his lieu- 

leitreur. tenants, Hale, Ewart, and Wells, covering his left 
rear, had remained occupying the positions they had 
gained and intrenched. During the three days of tho bombard¬ 
ment of the Kaisarbagh, the rebels had never relaxed their 
musketry fire against those positions. But they had attempted 
no assault. Tho fact that they made no attempt at all is another 
remarkable proof, added to the many already cited, of the 
absolute deficiency of military ability amongst their leaders. 
For Banks’s house was not only entirely separated from the 
other posts, but it was garrisoned only by fifty Sikhs, who might 
have been overwhelmed ere succour could have reached them. 
But no such attornj)t was made, and llalo and his lieutenants, 
as soon as he had ascertained that tho Commander- 
siroSIr had advanced far enough on his line of 

the Diikiisiiti, reti'oat, evacuated the barracks and bungalows, and 
fell back on the Dilkusha by the road which had 
been selected after the reconnaissance of tlio 19th. They re¬ 
joined tho main force at this place early on the morning of 
the 23rd. 

The re-uni ted force remained at the Dilkusha during that 
where the ensuing night. But there was no rest 

army halts, for officer or private. The detaciimeiit parties who 
had come up with the relieving force had to be 
distributed to their several regiments; carriages 
had to be allotted; arrangements for tho formation of the 
convoy of the women and children under responsible officers 
had to be made. In a word, there was made on this day a 
reorganisation of the whole force to remain in operation as far 
as the Alambagh. 


♦ Bhckioood'a Magazine^ October 1858. 
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Looking back from this place—the first halt—after the 
successful relief, I find a sincere pleasure in paying 
the tribute of the historian to the splendid exertions 
of one arm of the service, whose place on the field of action 
has not yet been specifically mentioned. The storming of the 
Sikandarbagh, of the 8hah Najaf, of the Moti Mahall, of the 
bungalows adjacent to the Barracks, was the united work of 
the artillery and the infantry; the bombardment of the Kaisar- 
bagh, of the artillery and the sailors. Duiing this time the 
cavalry, ever ready, always on the alert, prompt to take advan¬ 
tage of every opening, had been engag* d in covering advanced 
movements, in keeping up the long line of communications, 
and in repelling the counter attacks of the enemy on the 
extreme right. 

Such services wore necessary to the safety of the force, and, 
though they might be less prominent, they were xheir leaders 
not inferior in value to those of the other arms. ^ 

The names of Little and of Ouvry, of Probyn, of Watson, of 
Younghusband and of Gough, still live in the memory of those 
who served under them. 

Nor, when writing of the halt at the Dilkusha, dare I omit 
to chronicle the one mournful event which tinged 
the joy of the relief. That day Havelock, who had 
been long ailing, passed away to his last home. He 
had lived long enough to hear that his Queen and his country¬ 
men had appreciated his noble qualities, that his name had 
become a household word among,the homes and the hearths of 
England. 

The life of Havelock had been a life devoted to his profes¬ 
sion. He had made the strict performance of duty 
his polar star. Gifted with military abilities of a ^ * 

very high order, and conscious that he possessed those abilities, 
he had borne without repining the sapping torment of slow 
promotion, and its inevitable results—employment in positions 
below his capacity. But every trial of Fortune had found 
Havelock cheerful, resolute, and devoted. To the smallest 
office he gave his best abilities. And, whilst thus labouring, 
he had striven also to prepare himself for the eventualities 
which were to follow. 

A story is told of the famous Scot-Austrian Marshal, Loudon, 
that, when he was a Major on frontier duties in Croatia, he 
used to spend his leisure in studying an enormous map of the 
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Austrian dominions. This map ho had placed on the floor of 
0110 of his rooms. His wifo, joalous of this devotion, burst 
open, ono day, the door of his study, and, seeing Loudon on his 
knees, tracing a particular route on the map, exclaimed, in a 
j)et, “ I wonder what pleasure you can find in eternally study¬ 
ing that map ? ’’ Loudon, turning to her, replied : “ Leave me 
alone, my dear; the knowledge I am now acquiring will be 
useful to me when I become a Marshal of the Empire.’’ Kot 
only did Loudon become a Marshal of the Empire, but he came 
also to be recognised as the one Austrian general whom the 
great Frederick respected.* 

Similar was the course pursued by Havelock. He studied 
all his life for the future. Similar, too, was the result. When 
the opportunity did come, he used it in a manner which 
electrified his contemporaries, which gained for him the con¬ 
fidence and devotion of his soldiers. His daring march from 
Allahabad to Kanlipiir against enemies excited by the slaughter 
of our countrymen; the splendid defiance of rule which he 
sliowed by, to eflect a great end, fighting the battle of Kanhpur 
with a river in his rear; the skill with which ho gained it; 
the inspired audacity which characterised his marches into 
Oudh; the confidence with which he resolved, at all risks, to 
hold on to the position he had taken up at Kanhpur—a position 
in a military sense false, inasmuch as his communications 
were liable to be severed;—all tbese deeds stamp him as a 
general of the very first order. Ho was bold and daring in 
conception, prompt and sudden in execution, persistent and 
unshaken in his resolves. The jealousy of men, in whose 
hands the opportunities granted to Havelock would have 
shattered, has attempted, since his death, to diminish his 
glory. But the poisoned darts have rebounded, blunted, from 
the iron cuirass of the warrior. His deeds speak for them¬ 
selves. The incidents ol that Kanhpur campaign will live, 
an imperishable record of his glorious qualities. The statue 
wliich adorns Trafalgar Square, whilst it will show his outward 
form to the generations which shall have knovm him not, will 
whet their curiosity to inquire regarding the early training 


* On one occasion after the Seven Years’ War, when Joseph II. entertained 
Frederick at Neustadt, in Moravia, Loudon had modestly taken a seat towards 
the end of the table on the opposite side to that on which Frederick was seated. 
“ Come up to here and sit near me,” called to him the latter. “ I would rather 
tee you by me than opposite to me.” 
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and later deeds of one who, in a short and glorious campaign, 
illustrated all the qualities which combine to form a com¬ 
mander of the first rank. 

Havelock died on the 24th. On the morning of the 26th 
his remains wore consigned to a humble grave in 
the Alambagh. Ilis gallant son, the leaders who 
had been associated with him, Campbell, Grant, AiamMgh. 
Outram, Napier, Inglis, and others, and a crowd of 
officers, followed him to his last resting-place. He had fought 
a good fight: he had died, as ho had lived, in the performance 
of duty. 

To return. On the afternoon of the 24th, Sir Colin, having 
made all his arrangements, marched witli his men gjrtjoiinand 
and the train of women and children whom they hiso^voy 
guarded, leaving Oiitram’s division, in front of the 
Dilkusha, to cover his retirement. That evening 
Sir Colin, with his long convoy, reached the Alambagh. The 
rebels had made no demonstration against Outram, and that 
officer, having received a supply of carriage from Sir Colin, fell 
back and rejoined his chief on the 25th. As Outram ^ 

was preparing to fall back, the rebels showed them¬ 
selves for a moment—only, however to disappear. They had 
not forgotten the rough lessons of the preceding days. 

With the junction of the divisions of the army at the 
Alambagh came the necessity for making a new 
distribution of it. Three matters pressed themselves \mUou ui 
particularly on Sir Colin’s attention, viz. the safe 
transport of the ladies and children to Kanhjuir, tho 
necessity of dealing with tho Gwalidr mutineers, and the 
occupation by a sufficient force of the Alambdgh. The second 
of these matters was a cause of considerable anxiety, inasmuch 
as Sir Colin had for many days received no communication 
from General Windham, commanding at Kanhpur, and it was 
impossible to say how circumstances had gone with him sub¬ 
sequently to the 9th November. 

The third matter was, naturally, that first settled. Sir Colin 
decided on the 26th that Sir James Outram should remain at 
Alambagh with a force augmented to about four thousand men 
of all arms, twenty-five guns and howitzers, and 26 

ten mortars. Outram would thus occupy a position outram 
threatening Lakhnao, and would retain it till the 
Commander-in-Chief, having placed his convoy in Akmbdgh.^ 
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safety and disposed of the Gwdlidr mutineers, should return, to 
act offensively against the city of Lakhnao. To maintain the 
communication with Kaiihpur, a post at the Banni bridge, up 
to that time occupied by the wing of a Madras native regiment 
and two guns, was strengthened by a detachment of European 
troops. 

Having made this disposition on the 261 h. Sir Colin set out 
for Kaubpiir at 11 a.m. on the 27th. Ho had with 

Nov. 27 . about three thousand men, including the wasted 

tiloSn'iaiMd!^r remnant of tlie 32nd Regiment, and tlie few sur- 
orth»Wurce vivors of the native pensioners who had responded 
Kiiliiipar; to the call of Sir Henry Lawrence. Under the 
convoy of the troops were the ladies, the children, 
the sick and the wounded, numbering altogether about two thou¬ 
sand, and the treasure winch had \)ecn rescued from 
ilttiuir Lakhnao. That same evening Sir Colin encamped at 
the Banni bridge. In reply to an inquiry as to 
whether any communication had been received from Kaiihpur, 
but can hear the officer there commanding reported that not only 
iiotiungof had he heard a cannonade during that day, but. 
during the day previous also. 

This information was of an alarming nature. If Windham 
had been overwhelmed, the rebels would certainly 
Biiouhrlvtud- destroyed the bridge of boats, and the British 

iiam have would be cut off from their own provinces, which for 

whelmed? the moment would be in the power of the rebels. 

There was nothing for it but to march on with the 
utmost expedition. Early on the following morning, the 
loree pressed onward. “ At every step the sound of a heavy 
and distant cannonade became more distinct; but mile after 
mile was passed over, and no news could be ob- 
ithelrdu^^^ tained.” * Just before noon, however, a native who 
the distance, had been concealed behind a hedge, ran forward, and 
delivered a missive to the Staff at the head of the 
advance guard. “He had a small rolled-up letter in the Greek 
character, addressed ‘ Most urgent, to General 
Sir Colin Campbell, or any officer command- 
wind imm, unless he jjjg troops on the Lakhnao road.’ The letter 

were speedily relieved. previously, and said that, 

unless affairs shortly took a favourable turn, the troops would 


* Blackwood'8 Magazine. 
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have to retire into the intrenchmeht; that the fighting had 
been most severe ; and that the enemy were very powerful, 
especially in artillery. It concluded by expressing a hope that 
the Commander-in-Chief wo«ild therefore see the necessity of 
pushing to their assistance with the utmost speed.’’ * 

The information contained in this note converted into 
certainty the impressions which the sound of the cannonade 
had produced. It deepened the anxiety of the leaders, the 
impatience of the troops. The scene that followed has thus 
IxMui painted by an eye-witness:—t “ The impatience and 
anxiety of all became extreme. Louder and louder 
grew the roar—faster and faster became the march— fafiowod 

long and weaiy was the way—tired and footsore dtHcribed by 
grew the infantry—death fell on the exhausted witue^. 
wounded with terrible rapidity—the travel-worn 
bocirers could hardly stagger along under their loads—the sick 
men groaned and died—but still on, on, on, was the cry.” 
After ])rogressing in the usual order for a short 
time, the tension became too great for Sir Colin. 

Leaving the infantry to march on with the convoy, SirCoiini 
he pressed forward with the cavalry and horse 
artillery. On reaching Mangalwar, about five miles on the 
Lakhnao side of the Ganges, he halted his troops, directed the 
artillery to fire salvoes to announce the approach 
of assistance, and galloped forward with his staff, in 
mingled hope and fear regarding the condition in by salvoes; 
which he might find the bridge of boats. As he 
approached the river a glance dissipated every doubt on this 
head. Through the glimmering light, for evening 
had set in, the bridge was seen to be intact. 

Flames rising in every direction, mingling with the staff; 
light of the setting sun, showed that the enemy 
must have taken the city and a large par t of the cantonments; 
that the tents intended for the ladies and children, the sick and 
wounded from Lakhnao, and the stores of clothing intended for 
the defenders of the Residency, must have been destrojmd; 
whilst the artillery fire occasionally directed at the bridge, and 


* A Lecture on the Relief of Lucknow^ by Colonel H. W. Norman, C.B. 
Sir 0<»lin stated that he received three notes in succession, vide Bourohier’0 
Eight Months' Campaign. 

t Blackwood's Magazine, October 1858. 
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musketry fire near the river bank, proved that a sharp crisis 
was impending. In a word, to use the language of 
officer on Sir Colin’s staff, “the veil which had 
aster SO long shrouded us from Windham was rent asunder*, 

and the disaster stood before us in all its calamity.” * 
What that disaster was, and how it came about, will form 
as he alio thome of the next chapter. I leave Sir Colin 

S^Toss^tiie^^ and his staff galloping, on the dusky evening of the 
KUiih 28th November, across the bridge, the preservation 

' ‘ of which might yet enable him to repair the evil 
that had been accomplished. 

Blackwood's Magazine^ October 1858. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE GWALIAR CONTINGENT AND WINDHAM AT KANHPUR. 

In the preceding chapter I mentioned that when, on the 9th 
November, Sir Colin loft Kanhpur to join his army KiinhpUr 
in the plain beyond Bannl, he had left at that 
station about five hundred Europeans and a few Sikhs under 
the command of Major-General C. A. Windham. On the 6th 
November, in a memorandum addressed to that officer, he had 
directed him to occupy and improve the intrenchment which 
had been constructed on the river; to keep a careful watch 
over the movements of the Gwalhir force; to send into 
Ondh, by detachments of wings, unless ho should be seriously 
threatened, any European infantry that might arrive; but to 
detain, if he should think fit, the brigade of Madras 
native troops, expected the following day, until the 
intentions of the Gwaliar contingent, expected to 
arrive at Kalpi* on the 9 th, should become developed. 

In case of any pronounced movement towards 
Kanhpur on the part of that force, General Windham was 
directed to make as great a show as possible of the troops at 
his disposal by encamping them conspicuously and in extended 
order in advance of the intrenchment, which, however, was to 
be sufficiently guarded. On no account was he to move out to 
attack, unless compelled to do so by force of circumstances, in 
order to save the intrenchment from being bombarded. 


Detailed 
iUHtructlons 
given to 
General 
Windham, 


♦ Kdlpf lies on the right bank of the Zamnah in the .Talaun district. It 
was a place of great importance in the times of the Mughuls. 
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It is a proof alike of the careful supervision whicli Sir Colin 
Campbell exercised over the generals subordinate to him, but 
placed in independent command, and of the anxious 
Buppiemented attention which he devoted to that particular posi- 
ni^-raorun-'^ tioii, that, two days later, ho sent to General Windham 
nUIreiu^^ a sccond memorandum, in which ho entered in full 
detail, detail into the possibilities before that officer. Every 

movement of the Gwaliar troops was provided for; 
the corresponding action of General Windham was defined; 
and the retention of certain troops and the despatch into Oudh 
of others were again insisted on. 

General Windham prepared at once to carry out the direc- 
wiTKihatn tions of the Commandor-in-Chief in their most 
rr* (^ut point. The rendering of the intrenchment 

sir^CoHu's^ secure against any attack was that point. The 
orders. intrciichmcnt guarded, though it did not absolutely 
protect, the passage of the river, the commissariat stores, and 
two of the hospitals. Windham, then, at once took measures 
to clear the glacis and the country beyond it, to extend and 
strengthen the works, and to train men to work the guns. For 
the intrenchment he had nine guns worked by a 
hirdispiVtti. detachment of the Naval Brigade commanded by 
Lieutenant Hay, E.A. Six field guns would, he 
expected, arrive with the Madras force on the 10th. He had, 
besides, two 9-pounders and one 24-ponnder howitzer, with 
ammunition in their waggons. But, there being no gunners 
attached to these guns, Windham set to work to train some 
Sikh soldiers for that purpose. 

Meanwhile, Tantia Topi was preparing to establish his claim 
to generalship. Well served by his agents, Tantid 
had received very minute and very timely inform- 
Kiiipf. ation regarding the movements of feir Colin 
Campbell. He arrived with the revolted Gwaliar 
contingent at Kalpi on the 9th November. Kalpi lies on the 
right bank of the river Jarnnah, forty-six miles south-west 
from Kdnhpur. The direct road between the two 
places ran through the villages of Bhognipur and 
Kdiih)Tr^ Suchandi. From Suchandi to K^nhptir the dis- 
^ ^ ‘ tance is fourteen miles, the road being intersected 


at the fourth mile-stone by the P4ndu rivulet, at the eighth 
by the Ganges canal. Another line, which led to positions a 
little to the north-east of Kanhpiir, must now be referred to. 
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Leaving Kalpi, and passing through Bhognipur, this road, just 
about midway from the latter to Suchandi, branches off to 
Akbarpiir. Thence, running nearly north, it touches the 
Piindu rivulet at JSheoli, and then, taking a turn to the north¬ 
west, crosses at a distance of four miles the Ganges canal, 
and, prolonging itself for two miles, reaches the village of 
Sheoraj|)ur on the grand trunk road about three miles from 
Sarai Ghat on the Ganges, and twenty-one miles north-west 
of Kanhjuir. 

To march on Kanhpur, Tantia had first to cross the Jamnah. 
There was no one to oppose the passage. He had leftat Jalaiin 
his treasure and impedimenta, Kalpi he garrisoned ^ 

with three thousand men and twenty guns. Then, hop^scTthe 
on the 10th, he crossed the Jamnah. The passage 
elfccted, Tantia, determined not to make too decided 
a demonstration until Sir Colin Campbell should have absolutely 
committed himself to tlie relief of Lakhnao, and, hoping that 
the rebel troops there would find means to detain him at Ic^ast 
tlie time necessary for tlie perfiot carrying out of his owti 
scheme, moved slowly forward with about six thousand men 
and eighteen guns to Bhognipur. Leaving here 
twelve hundred men and four guns, he advanced ])y Heoccupii*8 
Akbarpiir to Slieoli and Sheorajpiir, occupying the the sail, nt 
first-named place with two thousand men and six tween 
guns, Sheoli with the same number and four pur urui the 
guns, and iSheoraj^mr with one thousand men and ’ 

four guns. 

These operations, beginning about the 10th November, were 
completed about the HHh. Their effect was 
completely to sever the communications bcJweT' 

between Kanhpur and the west and north- Kdnhpur and its 
west—the country on which it had been 
mainly dependent for its supplies. 

Windham had been neither blind nor indifferent to the 
movements of the enemy. Ho was duly informed 
of the passage of the Jamnah and the occupation of fiintiit Topf's 
positions reaching to the Ganges, some twenty miles 
to the north-west of his position. What did this 
movement forebode? Some thought that the march He divines 
on the Ganges at a prudent distance from Kanh- whi^h^ctwite 
pur indicated an intention to cross unmolested the rebel 
into Oudh to act there on the rear of Sir Colin 
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Campbell. Windham was not of this opinion. Crediting 
Tantia Topi with merely natural acuteness, he could not 
believe that he had any other intention but that of taking 
advantage of Sir Colin’s absence to crush him at Kanhpur. He 
believed, in fact, that Tantia would act as a general in his 
position ought to act. 

Yet, believing this, convinced of it, he had still those positive 
and reiterated orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
S'te^TtosVr which required him to forward into Oudh by de- 
Ooiiii the tachments of wings of regiments the European 
inuvements. troops as they should arrive. General Windham, 
whilst obeying these instructions, made an urgent 
reju’esentation to Sir Colin Campbell, informing him of the 
disquieting reports he was daily receiving regarding the 
movements of the Gwaliar contingent, and requesting per¬ 
mission to retain such troops as he might consider absolutely 
necessary for the defence of the place. Pending a reply, 
he continued to forward the incoming detachments towards 
Lakhnao. 

On the evening of the 14th November the required permission 
arrived. On the morning of that day the Madras 
mihsion\o^^' brigade, commanded by Brigadier Carthew, had 
Euro- marched into Kanhpur. It was but a shadow of its 
pcau r<*op8. regiments of which it had 

})een composed, the 17th Native Infantry, had been left, by 
superior orders, at Fathpiir, to maintain the commu- 
Brigtwiier nication between Allahabad and Kanhpur. Carthew 
arrives; brought with him, then, only the wing of one native 
regiment, the 27th, four O-pounders, manned by 
natives, and two manned by Europeans. Between this date 
and the 26th the force was increased by successive 
compaiiies or drafts of the 34th, 82nd, 88th 
ui European Kegimeiits, of the Eifle Brigade, and by the remain- 
ngimouts. wing of the 27th Madras Native Infantry. 

But the course of the narrative will show that not all of these 
were retained. 

Windham was now more at ease. On the 17th, following 
the instructions he had received, he took up a posi- 
tion bcyond and to the west of the town, near the 
if junction of the Dehli and Kalpi roads, and encamped 

^ * there. This camp, composed of detachments from 

the 34th, 82nd, 88th, and Kifle Brigade, and of the right wing 
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of the Madras Native Eegiment, the 27th, with six gnus, was 
placed under the command of Brigadier Carthew. 

Windham thus entirely followed out his orders, 
making a show of his troops, encamping them 
cons]»icuonsly, at the same time that he covered the town 
and with it the buildings betwcien the town and the intrench- 
men t, some of which had been prepared for the reception of 
the Ijakhnao ladies, and in others of which supplies had been 
stored. 

Matters so continued till the 20th. On that date Windham 
had become aware of the movement of the Gwaliar 


contingent I have already described, and of their 
occupation of strong positions stretching from Kalpi 
to Sheorajpur. Nor was this all. Up to the 19th 
he had received intelligence of the successful 


Oominunica- 
tioii with tlie 
Commandcr- 

ceases. 


attacks made by the Commander-in-Chief on the Sikandarbagh 
and the Shah Najaf. But from that date all commu¬ 
nication from Lakhnao, even from the Alambagh, 
ct ased ; while, to add to his perplexity, he received, leamsthat 
on the 22nd, information that the enemy had {Jj^ag^has 
surprised and defeated the police force stationed bepi sur. 
to guard the Banni bridge, on the high road to 
Lakhnao! 


The occupation of the Banni bridge by the rebels might, if 
permitted to continue, lead to fatal consequences ; 
for Windham could not know how, since the 19th, Hpatlhes 
it had fared with Sir Colin Campbell. It was troops to re¬ 
quite possible, with thirty thousand still uncon- bndgZ 
querod rebels in Lakhnao, that he might yet have 
to fight hard for it. Under these circumstances the conduct 


of Windham was marked by great judgment and groat 
self-denial. Not caring to consider, in the presence of this 
possibly great danger, that l^dntia Topi and his trained 
soldiers were pressing upon him, he deliberately diminished 
his force to re-open the communications with Lakhnao. At 
3 o’clock on the morning of the 23rd the right wing of the 
27th Madras Native infantry, with two 9-pounder guns manned 
by Europeans, marched by his orders, to re-ocoupy the Banni 
bridge. 


Notwithstanding the permission he had received, and on 
which he had acted, to detain at Kdnhpiir the European 
troops who might arrive, Windham had felt from the first 
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that the showy position ho had, in obedience to orders, taken 
up beyond the city, would in no way defend 
^^thoro^hiy Kanhpur in case of a serious attack. Under no 
circumstances could he prevent the enemy from 
andcianK-r bombarding the bridge with their heavy guns. 

The extent of the position, too, would prevent its 
proper defence with even the larger number of 
troops at his disposal, while, in the event, almost certain 
wore he attacked seriously, of having to fall back on the 
intrenchment, the city and the houses I have spoken of would 
fall into the enemy’s hands. With respect to the intrench- 
inent, it should be borne in mind that, though Windham had 
done much to strengthen it, it was not, in a military sense, 
defensible. 

Windham was a brave and adventurous soldier. His posi¬ 
tion not being, in point of fact, defensible, he asked 
himself whether an aggressive defence niiuht not 
a piiuj of present better chances of success. Thinking the 
matter over, he devised a scheme whii-h he was 
pre])ared to carry out, and, on the very day on 
which he had taken up the position at the junction of the Dehli 
and Kalpi roads—the 17th November—he transmitted this 
scheme to Laklmao to oV)taiu for its execution the sanction of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

This scheme was based on the honoured principle of taking 
advantage of the separation from each other of the 
tb^chmie. oiiemy’s posts and of destroying them in detail. 

The enemy had taken up positions, as already 
stated, at Bhognipiir, Akbarpiir, Sheoli, and Sheorajpiir. 
Between the two last-named villages at the distances of three 
miles and two miles flowed the Ganges canal. Windham 
conceived the idea of transporting twelve hundred men in the 
night by this canal, taking his guns along the towing-path, and 
falling upon one or other of the positions (Sheoli or Sheoraj- 
piir), overwhelming it, always able to fall back on Kanhpur 
before the enemy from Akbarpiir could roach it. 

To the request containing this plan Windham received no 
answer. The roads were closed. Meanwhile he 
no siniy)ly maintained his position and had sent off 
si^cohC^ troops, as already mentioned, to regain the Banni 
bridge. But he had every day fresh causes for 
disquietude. The very day that he had heard of the defeat of 
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the police force at the Baimi bridge information reached him 
that rebels were crossing over from Oudh to swell the ranks of 
Tantiii Topi’s force. It was necessary to take some decisive 
step. He hesitated to attempt a plan so opposed to his 
instructions as the canal-plan without special sanction. But 
something must be done. Windham knew, from his reading, 
from his instincts, from conversation with officers experienced 
in Indian warfare, that the most certain mode of defeating an 
Asiatic enemy is to march straight against him. At 
half past 8 o’clock on the morning of the 24th, then, posaivmcm 
he broke up his camp, and, marching six miles south- 
westward, took up a position close to the bridge by 
which the road to Kalpi crosses the canal. The position was 
comparatively strong, for his entire front was covered by the 
canal, and he was still nearer to the intrenchment than 
the enemy. 

The Gwaliar troops, noting Windham’s forward movement, 
regarded it as a challenge. They accepted it. 

That very day the detachment at Akbarpur set out JlcepUAs 
for Suchandi. Between this village and the canal, chuiienge, 
about midway, runs the Pandu rivulet. Tlie rebels to th*e Pdudu. 
reached Suchandi on the 24th; the banks of the 
Pandu on the 25th. As soon as information of this movement 
reached Brigadier Carthew he despatched a special messenger 
with it to the General. Windham at once galloped to the camp, 
and reached Carthew’s tent a little after midnight—during the 
first hour of the 26th. 

Windham at once made his plans. Dividing his force into 
two brigades, he placed Carthew at the head of the 
first, composed of the 88th Connaught Bangers, four 
companies of the 2nd battalion Kifle Brigade, and attack them, 
four 6-pounder guns, manned by natives. The 
second brigade, consisting of the 34th Kegiment, four companies 
of the 82nd, and four 9-pounder guns, drawn by bullocks and 
manned by Europeans and Sikhs, he gave to Colonel Kelly 
of the 34th. Windham had also at his disposal a hundred 
native troopers and ten men of the 9th Lancers. With this 
force he determined to take the initiative the following morn¬ 
ing. His plan was to d^ al the most advanced division of 
the enemy a heavy blow; then, returning to his base, repeat, 
should occasion offer, the same tactics on another portion of 
their force. 
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Before daylight of the 26th, Windham, having taken 
precautions to guard his baggage, to protect the 
canal bridge, and to observe the enemy on the 
side of Sheorajpur, rode forward to reconnoitre. He 
found the rebels posted beyond the Pandu rivulet, then nearly 
dry. They numbered about two thousand five 
hundred infantry, five hundred cavalry, and they 
had six guns of large calibre. Windham at once 
sent back orders for his troops to advance. The order was 
forthwith obeyed. 

Carthew led forward his brigade from the right, the men of 
the Eifle Brigade leading in skirmishing order. 
The enemy were seen in masses in front of a large 
to])e of trees, but as the skirmishers approached they 
moved to their right. This movement completed, 
their guns in the toi)e opened a very heavy fire. The balls 
passed over the skirmishers and fell right into the 8Bth, who 
were following them, knocking over many officers and men. 
Oarthew brought his guns into position as quickly as possible, 
and, opening upon the enemy, silenced their fire, 
wherenpon Kelly, from the posiiion on the left, led 
the 34th at the guns, and captured three of them 
(two 8-inch iron howitzers and one 6-pounder gun). 
Such, in brief, was the story of the main fight. I 
may add that, prior to Colonel Kelly’s attack, a portion of his 
regiment had repulsed a charge of the enemy's cavalry. These 
did not a[)pear again until later in the day, but it will be seen 
that they then made their presence felt. 

The capture of the guns was followed by the flight of the 
enemy, who were pursued for some distance. 
Windham then drew off his troops and marched back 
towards the city. This retrograde movement in¬ 
spired the enemy with courage, and their cavalry, 
coming to the front, became so insolent that 
Windham halted and deployed his troops. It was 
no part of the enemy’s game, however, to attack the 
British force in the open, so they again drew off. Windham 
then marched his force to a new position near the 
ne^Platon town across the Kalpi road, immediately in front of 
across the Bome brick-kilns. A letter from the Commander- 
Kaipiroad. --reached him 
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Kiinhpur. Windham hoped, then, that the blow he had in¬ 
dicted that day might serve as a deterrent to the enemy 
at least till the Commander-in-Chief should arrive. Their 
loss had been severe ; his own amounted to ninety-two killed 
and wounded. 

But the leader of the rebel army was no fool. The blow 
dealt by Windham, far from frightening him, had disclosed to 
his astute mind the weakness of the British leader. A force, 
completely victorious, does not as a rule fall back beyond the 
position it had occupied before the action had commenced; nor, 
in falling back, does it allow itself to be threatened 
with impunity by the troops it had defeated. But Tiinthi Toi)i, 
these things had happened to the little army of Windham's 
Windham. It had been victorious on the field—a 
fact proved by the capture of three of the enemy’s attack him, 
guns. But the necessities of his position had forced 
Windham, after his victory, to fall back, threatened by the 
enemy’s horse, to a position nearer to the city than that he had 
occupied before the battle. Tantia Topi read then the 
necessities of Windham’s position as he would have read an 
open book, and, with the instincts of a real general, he resolved 
to take advantage of them. 

Far, then, from allowing Windham the respite of twenty- 
four hours, which would, that General hoped, bring the 
Commander-in-Chief to his aid, Tanti4 Topi directed 
that portion of his force which had engaged at 
Suchandi the previous day to stand to their arms at 
daybreak, ready for a forward movement, but to withhold that 
movement until the detachments at Sheoli and Sheordjpiir, 
which would march in the night, should open fire on the right 
flank of the British. That fire was to be the signal for a 
general attack. 

Meanwhile, Windham, hoping much from the blow he had 
delivered the previous day, had not the less pre¬ 
pared for possible eventualities. His troops stood to 
their arms at daybreak. But, as there were neither the defeuaive, 
signs of an enemy, nor any certain information as to 
his movements, they were dismissed, at 9 o’clock, to their 
breakfasts. The General, alter partaking of his morning meal, 
ordered up two 24-pounder guns, drawn by bullocks, and 
manned by seamen of the Shannon^ and then went to recon¬ 
noitre. The aspect of affairs evidently did not satisfy him, for 
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at 11 o’clock he sent down to the camp an order for the whole 
force to stand to their arms. An hour later, just as the British 
gun in the intrenchment fired the mid-day signal, 
at noon. h<3 rode into camp. He had scarcely arrived when a 
heavy cannonade was opened on the right flank of the 
i^ritish. Almost simultaneously a shell exploded over the trees 
in their front. It was evident that an attack in force had 
begun on all points. 

Cool and prompt in action, Windham at once directed 
Brigadier Carthew, with the d4th, two companies of the 82nd, 
and four 6-pounder guns, to take up and hold a position on the 
right, defending the approaches to the town by the Bithur 
road. Carthew at once moved ofi‘, detaching the 
64th to occupy some gardens on the left of his 
rciiuisc the position, throwing some fifty men of the 82nd into 
hi*rrighL Bome mined huts on its right, and covering the 
guns in the centre with the remainder of the two 
companies of that regiment. As his brigade, so to call it, was 
inarching to the points indicated, the enemy opened fire upon 
it at a long range. But so effective was the reply 
fiuccS. from the G-i)ounder8 and Enfields, so steady and 
continuous their fire, that the rebels ceased their 
attack on tliat side. 

In the front, forming the extreme left of his position, 
Windham had not been so fortunate. He had there 
fremt^orTeft Companies of the 2nd battalion Eifle Brigade, 

position. ’ the 88th Eegiment, two 9-pounder guns, and two 
24-poundor howitzers and two 24-pounder guns 
manned by seamen of the Shannon, To the riglit of this posi¬ 
tion, in a wood midway between it and that occupied by 
Carthew, was posted the main body of the 82 nd. 

Windham placed the guns in the centre of his position, 
supporting them by the Eifle Brigade and the 88th on either 
flank. Before the first gun had been fired, he proceeded 
himself to the right to watch the attack in that quarter, leaving 
the loft brigade in charge of Colonel Walpole of the Eifle 
Brigade. The 24-pounder guns were then pushed to the front 
so within sight of the enemy.* .The enemy, on sighting them, 
fired the first shot from a gun they had placed on the road. 
The British guns at once replied, but they had not fired two 


* The Shannon Brigade in India, page 36. 
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rounds when the rebels opened fire with grape and cannister 
from batteries in front and on the right flank of Windham’s 
position. So superior, from their immense su¬ 
periority in the number of guns, was tiieir fire, that TheRreat 
Windham, on his return, an hour later, from the or^tlio rebels 
right brigade, found that Ids men were getting all in artillery 
the worst of it.* The rebel leader, with great 
judgment, kept back his infantry, and fought 
Windham with his artillery alone. The advantage ho derived 
from his greatly superior numbers was enormous, for those 
numbers enabled him to form a semicircle round the British 
position. Any attempt on the part of Windham to break 
through this semicircle at any point would have placed it in the 
power of the rebel leader to lap over and overwhelm his far 
inferior force. 

Windham used all the means in his power to make head 
against the enemy. Their flanking fire he attempted 
to silence by turning upon it one of the 24-pouiider8 posftionuu- 
worked by the men of the Shannon. But all would 
not do. The position was not tenable against an faiiH back on 
enemy superior in numbers and who fought only 
with their guns. To add to his misfortunes, the 
bullock-drivers, not liking the prospect, deserted as fast as they 
could, and, as a final blow, ammunition began to run short. 
Orders were accordingly given to fall back on the brick-kilns, 
a little to the left of the position Windham had 
taken up on the night of the 26th. Windham at and orders 
the same time sent for the 34th to reinforce him, canbewto 
and directed Carthew, by an order twice repeated, to ^ 
fall back also on the brick-kilns.f 

Carthew, meanwhile, had held the position on the right, and 
with the force at his disposal he could have con¬ 
tinued to hold it. But, at this moment, Windham, windham^’ 
to protect his retiring movement, sent for the bulk 
of the 34th. This regiment, which had covered with\he 
itself with glory by its repulse of the enemy, was fro^C/ir *' 
accordingly sent to reinforce the left brigade. It thew. 


* The casualties had been sev to. Amongst the officers, Lieut. Hay, R.N., 
commanding tlie detachment of the Shannon men^ had been severely wounded. 
He wa^ afterwards killed in New Zealand. 

t Windham stated subsequently that he afterwards countermanded that 
order, but the countermand never reached Carthew. 
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found that l)r:gade in considerable disorder. The two big gnns 
had been for tlie moment abandoned, and the men were falling 
back disheartened. The 34th came up in time to 
fall-back f^he the initiative in dashing at the big guns, and, 
with the aid of the sailors, in bringing them on with 
the retreating column. 

i>ut the retiring movement had served as a signal for the 
enemy to advance. They crowded on in numbers, 
fifing ilieii- guns. The English fell back, confused 
and in disorder, on the brick-kilns. Here it was 
hoped a stand miglit be made. It w^as 5 o’clock, and Windham, 
thinking the position now reached might be held, 
and anxious for the condition of the right brigade, 
the right. Weakened by the withdrawal of the 34th, left 
General Dupuis, K.A., in command, with orders to 
hold the brick-kilns, ii‘ possible, and gallope d to the right. 

But before he cordd reach the right brigade the order to 
retire, which he had sent t'> it, bad had its fatal 
effect. It is true that, weakened by the withdraw^al 
Tciterrtu^' * of the 34th, the brigade could with difficulty hold 
tiiew to Si ground against the enemy pressing on it. But, 
back. coping bravely with the difficulty, Carthew did hold 

it. 8o convinced was lie of the value of the posi¬ 
tion, that ho did not act on the first order which he received. 
The second order was imperative. He was forced to obey his 
general, and he fell back.^ 

When Carl hew •reached the brick-kilns, confusion seemed 
worse confounded. The carriage cattle had been 
wdiilst the tents of the encampment had 
brick-kilns. l)een struck, and, with most of the heavy baggage, 
were lying in disorder on the earth. Just then, an 
order reached Dupuis to fall back on the intrenchment. Wind¬ 
ham, as he was riding to look after his right brigade, had 
received intelligence that the rebels, turning the extreme right 

"• Captain Drury, who was BrigHclier Carthew's brigade-major on this 
occasion, tljus dt scribt d the situation in a letter to a friend at Madras : “ The 
other position(Windham’s)“of the force had not fared so well, and the 
General sent for the 34th to strengtlien the encampment. Shortly afterwards 
we were ordered to return to the encampment and occupy some brick-kilns 
immediately in its rear. Tliis order was repeated, and it was not until the 
second time that we commenced falling back to the place directed. This 
order was a grave error. General Windham says he sent a countermand 
afterwards. That never came.” 
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of his extended position, had occupied the lower part of the 
city, and were then attacking his last stronghold. For¬ 
tunately, at the moment a detachment of the 2nd 
battalion Rifle Brigade arrived opportunely from The rebels 
Fathpiir. Windham, placing himself at their head, hurench-^ 
drove the enemy from the lower part of the town, 
at the same time that he sent the order to Dupuis back, 
to fall back on the intrenchment. This movement 
had been just begun when Windham, riding towards the 
force after the exploit just recorded, personally directed 
Carthew to take two companies of the 88th and his four 
6‘pounders, to return to the position he had 
vacated on the right, and, on reaching the treat on the intrench- 
Bithur road, to fall back on and occupy the ^ 

,, , mi • T -1 T 1 n i ^ A thew to defend hiB right. 

theatre. This building lay about a quarter 

of a mile south of the intrenchment, and was filled with stores 

and clothing for the troops. 

Whilst the main body, abandoning tents and the soldiers' 
kits, fell back on the intrenchment, “pursued by the enemy 
and harassed by musketry,"* Carthew moved to the 
right to execute Windham’s latest order. Between 
the suburb through which he had to pass and the the right, 
Bithur road were the abandoned lines of a native 
regiment. On debouching from the suburb, he saw the enemy’s 
skirmishers feeling their way down the road toward the in¬ 
trenchment. They were exposing their right flank to Carthew, 
but the moment they saw him they fell back in soldier-Jike 
stylo and occupied the abandoned lines I have spoken of. But 
Carthew, sending his men at them with the bayonet, 
drove them out in fine style, and as far as the 
Bithur road. Here he came upon their guns, which enemy, 
at once unlimbered and opened fire. But Chamier’s 
four 6-pounders were at hand. They had had to make a short 
detour to avoid the narrow streets, but they came up with all 
possible haste, and, worked magnificently by the swarthy 
gunners of the Madras army, they silenced and drove back the 
guns of tue enemy. Had Carthew had four companies instead 
of two, he would have captured the enemy’s guns. But it was 

* The Shannon Brigade in India, pa-K© 36. A private letter from a soldier 
of the 34th says: “ They took all our kit and encampment, which we saw 
burning during the night.” 
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growing dark, and his few men were dispersed in skirmishing 
order. He could not rally in time a sufficient number for a 
rush. 

Carthew had, however, completely fulfilled his instructions, 
and occu ies ' gained the Bithur road. Here he halted, 

thctbTaTe.^ alike to collect his men and show a front to the 
enemy. But the enemy had had enough of it. Ho 
then fell back, unmolested, on tlie theatre—the one officer in 
high Command who had been victorious in every encounter on 
that eventful day ! 

The theatre constituted now the centre of a chain of outposts, 
forming a semicircle about a quarter of a mile in front of the 
intrenchment. The left of this semicircle rested 
fortheni^M^ Oil the Canal, the right in an outwoik on the river 
barricading a Ganges. This outwork was occupied by the 64th. 
d^Jfnuiiab^ Carthew’s small force, having just barricaded a 
in hia irout. bridge in their front over a narrow but deep nullah, 
bivouacked on the road near the theatre. The 88 th 
occupied the road leading from the canal to the town. The 
remainder of the force and the guns were withdrawn within 
the intrenchment. 

The laurels of the day rested certainly with the rebels. 

They had driven back the British force, had com- 
Kemarkson polled it to renounce the defence of the town. With 
the day. a little more enterprise they might probably have 
cut it off altogether. The fact is, Windham occupied, 
with seventeen hundred men, a very extended position, and he 
attempted to defend this position against an enemy computed, 
erroneously, I think, at twenty-five thousand trained soldiers, 
but who probably numbered fourteen thousand. It is possible, 
however, that if he had been content with holding the position 
he had taken up on the night of the 26th, near the brick-kilns, 
he could have maintained it. For the right flank of that posi¬ 
tion was covered by Carthew’s brigade and by the linking 
detachments of the 82nd and 34th. But, by pushing his own 
brigade forward on the Kalpi road to a position in which its 
whole front and right flank were exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
he virtually invited defeat. When he at last ordered Dupuis to 
fall back on the brick-kilns it was too late. His ill-judged 
order to Carthew, resisted as long as possible by that officer, to 
abandon the position he had successfully defended, gave an 
opening to the enemy to penetrate on his right. When, after 
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the evil had bo far worked its effect as to necessitate the order 
to Dupuis to fall back, Windham attempted to repair it by 
sending back Carthew to his old position, Carthew did, indeed, 
by a display of skill and daring, prevent the mischief from 
becoming irremediable. But the position at the brick-kilns, 
which might have been maintained, had to bo abandoned and 
the town to be sacrificed. 

The night pa-sed cpiietly. The British, that is to say, were 
not assailed. But the glare of the flames, and the 
tumult outside their position, proclaimed the triumph that fuUowed. 
of the rebels. A great anxiety reigned within the 
British lines. Windham passed the night in consultation with 
the officers he most trusted. At one time he hoped to be able 
to redeem the past l)y a night attack on the rebels, but he 
could obtain no trustworthy information as to the locality of 
the enemy’s guns. Nothing remained to him, tlien, but to 
make the best preparations to repel the renewed attack to be 
expected on the morrow. 

That night Windham issued to the senior officers of his force 
the instructions for carrying out the plan upon 
which, after mature consideration, he had decided, issnes in. 

To Colonel Walpole—commanding five companies of structions for 

1 OX th6 morrow. 

the Kifle Brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Woodford, 
two companies of the 82nd Kegiment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Watson, and four guns—two O-pounders manned by 
Madras gunners, and two 24-pounder howitzers feneVen.^ 
manned by Sikhs, under Lieutenant Green, R.A.— waipoi^ 
he confided the defence of the advanced portion of 
the town on the left bank of the canal, that is, the portion in 
the left rear of the brick-kilns separated from them and from 
the rest of the town by the canal; to Brigadier carthew 
Carthew—having under him the 34th, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, the flank companies of the 82nd, 
and the four Madras 6-pounders under Lieutenant Chamier— 
the defence of the Bithur road, in a position more advanced 
than, and a little to the right of, that occupied the previous 
day. The intrenchment was entrusted to the care of the 64th 
under Brigadier N. Wilson, who was also to guard ^ 
against a turning movement on the right by 
establishing a post at the Baptist Chapel; whilst Windham 
himself, having under him the 88th Eegiment 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, should 
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Carthew, 
after ad¬ 
vancing, 
is ordered 
to fall back 
and de¬ 
fend the 
bridge. 


defend the portion of the town nearest the Ganges, on the left 
bank of the canal. 

Before the action has begun, the impartial reader cannot but 
be struck by the disproportionate force allotted to 
Dispropor- Brigadier Carthew. That officer had to defend the 
luoulVSj^^ key of the position. He had proved his capacity 
^y'^oAhe before ; and yet to him, occupying the post 

position. which was certain to draw upon him the weight of 
the enemy’s attack, a force was assigned not larger 
than that given to Walpole, whose position was far more 
defensible. 

At daylight on the 28th the several movements indicated 
took effect. Carthew pushed across the bridge he 
a^raJ* barricaded the previous evening with the 34th 

vaiicing, and guns, covering his flanks with the two 
totaifback Companies of the 82nd. He had just reached the 
and de- point at which the road turned off to the position he 

bridge.^*^ was to occupy a little to the right, when the 

Assistant Quartermaster-General, Captain M‘Crea, 
brought him an order from the General to fall back on to the 
bridge. This position, then, Carthew took up, covering^ bis 
left with two companies, occupying with three the ruined 
houses in the front and on the flanks of the bridge, and keep¬ 
ing the remainder at the bridge. The detached party on the 
right consisted of one company of the 34th, commanded by 
Captain Stewart. The house it occupied was a 
stewujt. lofty building with a flat roof, and from this roof 
Stewart noticed the advance of the enemy’s artillery 
to a position whence their guns could bear with decisive effect 
on the bridge. A zealous, intrepid officer, beloved by the 
regiment, Stewart posted his men in positions whence they 
could pick off the enemy's gunners. They succeeded in this 
task beyond their hopes, in spite of the grape and round shot 
which came pouring upon them. This state of things continued 
for more than two hours, from half-past 9 o’clock till noon, the 
enemy pouring in shot and shell, the 34th and 82nd replying 
Successful musketry, and Chamier’s two small guns* 

defence doing all the mischief of which they were capable. 

The enemy made no way, but their artillery fire 


Captain 

Stewart. 


Successful 
defence 
offered by 
Cartbew. 


The other two bad been withdrawn, most unnecessarily, to defend the 
Allahabad road. 
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did considerable execution, and though they, too, suffered 
severely from the British fire, their immense superiority in 
numbers enabled them to fill up vacancies as they occurred. 

This was the state of afiairs on the right at 12 o’clock. On 
the left Walpole had received the attack of the 
enemy. But the enemy’s attack on the left bank of 
the canal, though made in force and with great the left, 
resolution, was but the adjunct to his main attack 
on the right. The left advanced jwsition was not the decisive 
point of the scene of action, yet on this point the British were 
posted in numbers sufficient to beat back the enemy; and, 
though Windham from his post to the rear of them sent and 
brought up supports, those supports were not required 
to ensure the repulse of the enemy, for Waipole wmdS’s" 
had achieved that result without them.* A l eal conduct at 
geneial, having under his command in reserve a Juucture’. 
fine British Kegiment such as was the 88th, seeing 
that Walpole was able to hold his own, would at once have 
hurried to the scene of action, which the lay of the ground and 
the importance of the position to be gained there must have 
shown him to be the decisive scene. The stores, clothing, 
and impedimenta of all soits were on the side which Car- 
thew was defending—not where Walpole was successfully 
fighting. 

But Windham did not possess the coup-d^oeil of a general. 
Instead of hurrying to the support of Carthew, he 
despatched to him, at 12 o’clock, his Assistant 
Quartermaster-Cleneral, Captain M‘(Jrea, to direct 
him to advance once again up the road, and ’ 

promising him that the 64th Kegiment under Brigadier 
N. Wilson would make a parallel advance on his 
right. To cover this movement of the 64th, M‘Crea 
took with him, to strengthen that regiment, forty men of a 
company of the 82nd, till then under Garthew’s orders. 

That the reader may more clearly comprehend the move¬ 
ments which followed, I may here state that after crossing 

* “On the left advance. Colonel Walpole, with the Rifles, supported by 
Captain Greene’s battery, and pari of the 82ud Regiment, achieved a com¬ 
plete victory over the enemy, and captured two 18-pounder guns. The glory 
of this well-contested fight belongs entirely to the above-named companies and 
artillery:^ —General Windham’s Despatch, 30tU November 1857. The italic^ 
are mine. 
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the bridge the road runs up the centre of a parade-ground 
The ourid hundred yards long and two hundred 

on w^ch" yards wide, traversed by a watej course, and having 
houses on both sides of it. On the advance being 
sounded, the three companies which till then had 
occupied the ruined buildings in front and on the flanks of the 
Carti ew bridge pushed across the plain in skirmishing order, 

advances. in Spite of a Continual shower of grape from three guns 

posted at tlie fuither end of it. When within about 
one hundred yards of these. Captain Stewart, who was leading 
his men in splendid style, was shot through the thigh. The 
adjutant of the 34th, Leeson, at once supplied his place, but 
the tire from the front and from the buildings on either side 
was so hot that it was impossible to reach the guns. 

To gain breuth, the men lay down in the water-course of 
which I have spoken, whilst Carthew, mounted, in 
orturtiior^^*^ the middle of the parade-ground, endeavoured to 
pnigress collect a sufficient number of men to make a rush at 
cavalry. enemy. But, crippled by the paucity of his 

numbers—a paucity caused by the necessity of 
guarding his left flank—his efforts in this respect were fruitless. 
He was more successful, however, in his attempt to bring 
Chamier’s two guns to the front. These, unlimberitig, replied 
to the enemy’s fire; and, splendidly served by the Madras 
gunners, in the course of twenty minutes not only silenced it, 
but compelled the enemy to withdiaw their pieces. Then was 
the chance if Carthew had but had one squadron of horse at his 
disposal. He had not a single trooper; and just at the moment 
he discovered that Wilson’s attack on his right had failed, and 
that his right rear was threatened by the rebels. 

Captain M‘Cre^i, taking with him forty men of the 82nd, had 
directed Brigadier Wilson to move to the front paral- 
lei with Cartlicw. The two companies covered the 
advance, harassed by a fire from six guns in position 
in their immediate front.* When within about a hundred 


* General Windhem writes thus in his Despatch ; “ Brigader Wilson thought 
proper, promoted by his zeal for the service, to lead his regiment a^iust four 
guns placed in front of Brigadier Carthew.** Brigadier Wilson did nothing 
of the sort. Tlie guns upon which he advanced were nearly half a mile from 
the guns in front of Carthew*s troops. They were, as stated in the text, 
covering the line upon which Windham himself had, by the mouth of M‘Crea, 
ordered Wilson to advance. 
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yards of these guns, the skirmishers charged them and for a 
few minutes had them in possession. Unfortunately the main 
body were too far behind, and tbe rebels, recovering 
from their first panic, came on in overwhelming thewTright’. 
numbers, and cut to pieces many of the heroic 
band of skirmishers. There fell here Brigadier Wilson, 
Captain M‘Crea, Captain Morphy, Major Sterling, Lieutenant 
McKenna, Lieutenant Gibbins, all nobly fighting. The sup¬ 
ports came up only in time to cover the retreat of the few 
survivors. 

Windham bad thus engaged, without sup- Criticism on wiruUiam 
ports, his entire right wing on the decisive 
point of tbe scene of action. The available 
supports were in his own hand on a side part of action, never 
intended by the enemy to bo the decisive point. Tbe advance 
in parallel lines on the right, ordered by himself, had, 
owing to one of those accidents always likely to occur in war, 
failed. Cartbew had indeed repulsed the enemy, but he had 
no men to follow him up. The 64th had been repulsed, and 
their repulse endangered Carthew’s right. Now was the 
moment when supports would have been invaluable. They 
might even have changed the face of the day. 

His right rear threatened—for tbe 64th bad been gradually 
forced back on the iiitrencbment—Caithew very 
gradually, and showing a bold front to the ever- 
increasing enemy, fell back on the bridge. But old position, 
how different was his position here to what it had 
been in the morning ! Then, the bridge was the centre of a 
chain of posts, both flanks being guarded, and his 
front covered. Now, tbe flanking parties had fallen deknsibk'l^’^ 
back and he was isolated. 

Still, Caithew knew the importance of the position, and he 
resolved to hold it as long as he could. But tbe 
enemy’s attacks became more and more furious, 
the number of his guns increased and their fire LfendT.'^^ ^ 
became more concentrated. Still Carthew did not 
move. He had but two guns with which to reply, but the 
gallant Chami^r and the sturdy Madrdsis worked them with 
a will. 

But every moment was pregnant with some new danger fnr 
him. The rebels, climbing to the roofs of the houses which the 
retirement of the 64th and of the detachment which connected 
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him with that regiment had left empty, poured upon the gallant 
Gallantry of 34th a stream of fire. But the un- 

thesVtb^” conquered soldiers of that splendid regiment still 
held on. Twice did they clear the streets in their 
front, twice the Church compound on their right. But the 
continuous stream of fire of which I have spoken 
Tng numb^a allow them to hold the positions they had 

of the enemy, gained at the point of the bayonet. More than that, 
the enemy shifted their position so that Chamier’s 
guns could no longer bear on any vital point, whilst the fire 
from the roofs caused the defenders to drop fast. 

A strong reinforcement might still have saved the position. 
Carthew sent for it. Pending its arrival this gallant leader 
went amongst the men, cheering them, and keeping them to 
their work. Even when the j)osition had become practically 
In B itc of untenable, when the enemy had all but turned his 
Carthow’s fianks, and when the party be had sent under 
Lmacity Colonel Simpson of the 34ih to keep open his com¬ 
munications was forced back, he still held on. Still 
the reinforcements did not come. At last, when it was absolutely 
certain that unless he were to retire ho would be cut 
compefird^to Carthew reluctantly gave the order—to give 
fall back. wliich when he could no longer hold out he had the 
authoiity of Windham—to fall back on the in- 
trenchment.* 

All this time where was Windham ? Windham was with 
the victorious left wing, where his presence was not 
wbidiiam"^ needed. What he was precisely doing, or why he 
* did not hasten to strengthen the key of his position, 


“ I have not the slightest hesitation,’’ wrote, on the 11th December 1857, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simpson of the 34th to Brigader Carthew, “ in giving my 
opinion about tln^ brigade retiring from the position we held on the bridge on the 
evening of the ‘28th November. It is my firm conviction that you had do other 
aternative—tJiat if you liad not retired tlje brigade would have been cut off, 
as the enemy were completely outflanking us on our left. By your orders I 
sent round two companies of this regiment to check them, which they did for 
the moment, hut could not make a stand, as they in turn were quite out¬ 
flanked on their left. Wlien the two oflieers commanding those companies 
(officers in whom I have the greatest confidence) came back and told me what 
was going on, and, from what I saw myself, I spoke to Colonel Kelly, Colonel 
Gwilt, and one or two more of the regiment, and 1 myself, and I think others, 
told you that if we did not retire we should be cut off. You then, re- 
luctanthjy gave the order to retire.” 
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may never be known. He never attempted to explain his 
action. In his dispatch he endeavoured, in the most un¬ 
generous manner, to cast, by implication, the blame of the defeat 
on Cartliew. “Brigadier Carthew,” he wrote, “of the Madras 
Native Infantry, had a most severe and strong contest with the 
enemy from morning to night; but I regret to add that he felt 
himself obliged to retire at dark.” This passage conveyed to 
the mind of Sir Colin Campbell the impression that Brigadier 
Carthew had, at a critical period, retired from his post without 
orders; and, on the 9th December, he animadverted very 
severely in an official memorandum on such conduct. When 
Carthew received the memorandum he took it at once to 
Windham, who—it will scarcely be credited—advised him not 
to reply to it. But Carthew had too nice a sense of his own 
honour to act upon such advice. He not only replied to it, but 
forced from Windham an acknowledgment that he himself had 
given the Brigadier authority to retire when he could no longer 
maintain his position. Upon this. Sir Colin Campbell not only 
withdrew his censure, but expressed his regret that under an 
“ erroneous impression ’* he should have given pain to a 
meritorious officer.* 

But,—to return to the question,—where was Windham ? I 

* Lieut. Charles Windham, R.N., wrote me iu 1880, objecting to the 
account, as given in the text, of the events of the day, especially to the 
imputation of want of generosity on the part of General Windham towards 
Brigadier Carthew. Mr. Windham enedosed a pamphlet wliich his father 
had written on the subject, the perusal of which, before I had written my 
history, would, Mr. Windham wrote, have caused me to omit ‘*all allusion to 
a circumstance which, whilst entirely beyond the control of the general in 
command, was the one which, above all others, contributed to that result,^' viz. 
“the misfortune wldch befell the civil town—Kanhpur.” The pamphlet sent 
me by Lieut. Windham consists mainly of an attempt to cast the blame of the 
defeat upon an officer whose name is not mentioned. Having read it, and 
having with a view to this edition carefully re-read all the authorities upon 
which my account is based, I find no reason whatever to alter a single line 
of this narrative. It is supported in every particular by evidence which 
cannot be controverted. Before I published it, I sent the chapter in proof to 
more than one of tlie officers engaged in the battle upon whose judgment and 
fairness I could rely, and they testified, in letters I possess, to its absolute 
correctness. I believe I have rendered full justice to General Windham. 
To say that he committed‘one error i not a charge which affects his reputation 
as a gallant soldier who, on a day of great trial, diiJ juany things extremely 
Well. It is {deasing to read that, in the pamphlet sent me, he writes thus of 
General Carthew : “ No one at Cawnpore (Kanhpur) did better service than 
this officer.” 

N 2 
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As he Is full- have already stated that Carthew had sent for 
tllevJ^r^cdv^ reiiiforcemeiits. lie received them in the shape of 
reinforce- two comjiariies of the Rifle Brigade, as he was falling 
back, just in time to cover his retreat. Had Carthew 
not begun his retreat, the reinforcement was too small to be of 
much avail. Windham states that he himself took 
nmnber, ^ down 1 his reinforcement, and, returning, ordered up 
two companies of the 82nd. But it was too late— 
the mischief had been done; a strong reinforcement an hour 
^ earlier might have saved the position. It was not 

in’time. to be saveH by sending on small supports in 

piecemeal. Under cover of the riflemen Carthew 
fell back in good order within the intrenchmeut. It was then 
quite dark. 

lie and his officers and men had been for thirty-six hours 
almost without food and sleep. He had exposed 
•{tuil’an’/tbe himself to the hottest fire throughout the day. His 
bHgude**'* cool and calm courage had been the admiration of 
»nguc e. every one. His efforts had been splendidly supj^forted 
by all under his command. In the 34th alone three officers 
had been killed and eight wounded. The total number of 
killed and wounded in Windham’s operations up to the night 
of the 28th amounted to three hundred and fifteen. Carthew 


brought back with him all his guns. 

The plain account I have given of the day’s proceedings 
requires little comment. That Windham whs justi- 
''fied in deciding to make an aggressive defence 
(Ui.ijce pro- cannot, I think, be questioned. It is the opinion 
k'lnhp^'^r!^^ of those bcst qualified to form an opinion that, 
regard being had to the enormous superiority of the 
rt'bels in artillery, a purely defensive system would have 
ensured the destiuction of his force, and the occupation of 
Kaulipiir by the rebels, with consequences—Sir Colin and tlie 
women and children of the Lakhnao garrison being on the 
el her side of the river—the evil extent of which it would be 


difficult to exaggerate. Windham, by his military instincts, 
saved the country from this disaster, and he is entitled to all 
the credit due to a daring initiative. That the action might 
have been more skilfully fought is certain ; but the aphorism of 
J^apoleon, that in war victory is to the general who makes the 
fewest mistakes, must never be forgotten. Mistakes will be 
made; and it should be remembered that this was the first time 
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that Windham had held an independent command in the 
field. 

Both wings fell back that evening into the intrenchment. 
The town of Kanhpur, the theatre and the houses, p^ptruction 
full of clothing and stores, or prepared for the consequent 
reception of the Lakhnao ladies, fell into the hands defeat. 
of the rebels. 

But before the right wing had reached the intrenchment, 
whilst Carthew, nobly daring, was still holding on to the 
Baptist Chapel, an event full of importance had occurred. Sir 
Colin Campbell had arrived, the precursor by a few hours of 
his army. 
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CHAPTEK IV, 

SIR COLIN CAMPIiELL RETRIEVES WINDIIAm’s DISASTER. 

The secoDd chapter of this hook left Sir Colin Campbell, followed 
hy his staff, crossing the bridge of boats into Kanhpur. The 
shades of evening were falling, and the light was the shoj t 
twilight which in India follows the setting of the sun. As he 
ascended at a gallop the road leading to the gate, some men of 
the Rifle Brigade, posted on the rampart, recognised their 
genejal, and their loud and repeated clieers announced his ar¬ 
rival alike to Windham’s soldiers and their enemy, 
readii^uie Windham was within the intrenchment, and Sir 
Colin had hardly reached him when a demand for 
reinforcements arrived from the Baptist Chapel—a 
proof that even then Carthew was still, with the small means 
at his disposal, attempting the impossible. The reinforcements 
were sent, but they arrived too late, and Carthew fell back in 
the manner already related. With his arrival within the in¬ 
trenchment the figtiting tor the night ceased. 

Sir Colin remained some time with Windham, listening to his 

Nov. 29 . report and asking questions. He then communi¬ 
cated to him his plans. He would recross the river 
After conver- to his camp; as soon as possible the next morning 
w/ndhlm drive the rebels with his guns from the positions 
returns to his they had taken up near the bridge, and then send over 
tamp. infantr 3 \ Sir Colin then rode back to his camp 

“ into which, all night, the guns, stores, women, and sick con¬ 
tinued to stream.” * 

Early the following morning Sir Colin proceeded to execute 
his plans. Peel’s heavy guns had reached the ground, from 
their march of thirty miles, only an hour before suniise. The 


• Norman’s Belief of Lucknow, 
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astute leader of the rebel army had noticed with the early light 
of the morning the mass of soldiers filling the plain 
on the Oudh bank of the river, and that sight had 
told him that unless he could break the bridge his break the 
chances of ultimate victory would melt away. But 
there was yet time to break the bridge. He had 
therefore brought down his heaviest guns to the positions on 
the banks of the river whence he had the previous day driven 
the 64th, and had opened upon it a heavy, but fortunately an 
ill-directed, fire. Sir Colin Campbell had foreseen gj^CoHn 
that the rebels would try this last chance. Allowing, foreseeing the 
then, the men of the Naval Brigade but one hour them, 

for rest and food, he despatched them at sunrise to a 
point above the bridge of boats whence they could plaj’^ on the 
enemy’s guns. The artillery fire from the intrenchment was 
directed to the same point. For some time the artillery combat 
appeared not unequal, but gradually the guns of the British 
asserted their superiority. Then commenced the passage of the 
cavalry, the horse artillery, and of Adrian Hope’s brigade. As 
they crossed, dark masses of smoke mingled with sheets of flame, 
arising from the store-laden buildings so well defended by 
Carthew the previous day, proved that the enemy had given up 
the contest for the bridge, and that they had set fire enemy 
to the stores to cover their change of position. But 
it was yet possible that they might attempt a counter- 
stroke on the weakened camp, crowded with non-combatants, 
on the Oudh bank of the river. The upper course of the river 
was in their possession ; they had numberless boats at their 
command. What could be easier than to take advantage of the 
divided state of the British force and overwhelm the 
weaker portion ? But the contingency had entered 
into the calculations of Sir Colin. By 9 o’clock he Bures to meet 
had crossed the troops I have already mentioned. 

On reaching the Kanhpur bank he directed these to every attack, 
take up a position facing the city, their right resting 
on a point near the intrenchment, their left stretching towards 
the grand trunk road. As soon as they had done ^he passage 
this. Sir Colin crossed himself and established his 
headquarters on the Kanhpur side, leaving Brigadier without a 
Inglis to protect the convoy until all the troops should J 

have passed over. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the 30th. 
passage of the convoy commenced. During that Nov. 30. 
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afternoon, during the ensuing night, and till 6 o’clock on the 
evening of the 30th, the passage of the convoy and of the troops 
forming the rear-guard continued. Practically it was not in¬ 
terrupted by the rebels, and by the hour 1 have mentioned it 
was accomplished. The ladies and children, sick and wounded, 
were tak^ ii across the canal to a camp on the plain near “ the 
moukh ring remains and riddled walls of the position Wheeler 
had held so long.” 

The rebels still continued to hold the town and the line of 
tVie canal passing through it to the westward. They 
Se’rebTirwere in considerable numbers, had a strong force of 
artillery, were flushed with victory, and they had as 
their leader a man of very great natural ability. They were 
evidently resolved to try conclusions with Sir Colin, and they 
had perhaps some reason for believing that even Sir Colin might 
find it a very difficult, perhaps an impossible, task to drive them 
from the position they had occupied. 

I'hat position was, indeed, extremely strong. “Their left,” to 
Great quote from the actor in the scone whijso graphic 

BtrenKth of journal I have so largely used,* “ was j)osted among 
tjieir iK/sitiou. woodcd high grounds, intersected with nullahs, 
and thickly spiinkled with ruined bungalows and public build¬ 
ings, which lie between the town of Kdnhpur and the Ganges. 
Their centre occupied the town itself, which was of great extent, 
and traversed only by narrow winding streets, singularly sus¬ 
ceptible of defence. The portion of it facing the intrenchment 
was uncovered ; but from the camp of our army it was separated 
by the Ganges canal. . . . Their right stretched out behind 
this canal into the plain, and they held a bridge over it, and 
some lime-kilns and mounds of brick in its front. The camp of 
the Gwaliar contingent was situated in this plain, about two 
miles in rear of the right, at the point where the Kalpi road 
comes in.” The leader will be able the better to picture to 
himself the position if he will bear in mind that the right of the 
enemy was in the position whence they had dislodged Windham 
on the 27 th; the left, that whence they had driven Car the w 
and Wilson on the 28th; and that the town, between the two, 
and up to the Ganges canal, formed tbe centre. This position 
was held by an enemy whose numbers were at the time com - 


* Blackwood^$ Magazine^ October 1858. 
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puted at twenty-five thousand men, with forty guns. It is 
certain that, even granting the correctness of this Their 
computation, the number of their trained soldiers numbers, 
did not exceed fourteen thousand. 

To attack a position so strong, and so numerously guarded, 
Sir Colin felt that he would require the services of 
all the men of whom ho could dispose. It was then, 
obviously, a main condition to despatch to Allahabad 
the ladies and children, the sick and wounded, before 
engaging in an action. Victorious though he felt he would be, 
the presence of the convoy near the battlefield, whilst constitut¬ 
ing a danger to its members, would deprive him of the troops 
necessary to protect it against contingencies. His first care, 
then, was to arrange for the despatch of the convoy. 

I have already stated that, by 0 o’clock on the evening of 
the 30th November, every man, woman, and child 
had crossed into Kanhpur. The days of the Ist, ^"3. 

2nd, and 3rd December were devoted to the perfecit- sirCoUn 
ing of arrangements for the despatch of the convoy SespS tL 
to Allahabad. The l ebels did not fail occasionally ladies and 
to remind the Commander-in-Chief of their presence. AiiaiSbdd. 
On the first they attacked the British outposts. 

Although they were not in great force, and wore easily repulsed, 
they managed, nevertheless, to effect some damage. Ewart, of 
the 93rd, whose gallantry at the storming of the Sikandarbagh 
will be remembered, had his left arm carried away by a round 
shot, his regiment being at tiie time under cover of the un¬ 
finished barracks. On the 2nd the rebels opened a enemy 
very brisk cannonade, apparently pointed at the try to inter- 
tents occupied by Sir Colin Campbell and the head- 
quarter staff. The cannonade became so pronounced, that the 
Commander-in-Chief detached a body of riflemen to occupy some 
houses near the canal, commanding the position occupied by the 
battery which was annoying him. This movement compelled 
the enemy to withdraw. 

At length the arrangements for the transport of the convoy 
were completed. The ci^mmunications between 
Kanhpur and Allahabad, interrupted during Sir s^artronTife 
Colin’s absence, had been restored, and, on the night 
of the 3rd December, the convoy, composed of the Sr. 
women and children who had survived the dangers 
and trials of the siege of Lakhnao, of the wounded 
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who had shared those dangers and trials, or who had bled 
to relieve them, started for Allahabad. If for them war ceased 
thenceforth to be an affair of personal concern, inasmuch as 
they were no longer exposed to the hre of the enemy, the 
memory of its dread effects could not fail to accompany them. 
The sufferings of more than a lifetime had for many of that 
gentle cohort been crowded into the brief period of three 
months. There were few amongst them who had not ex¬ 
perienced the loss of some one near and dear to them, of a 
husband, a child, a relation; and, rescued though they were, 
many were still leaving behind to the chances of death from a 
ruthless enemy the one dear companion, without whom the 
burden of life would be indeed hard to bear. 


Relieved from the anxiety which the presence of such a 
The attack couvoy within liis lines could not fail to produce, 
delayed till gjj. Qolin Campbell prepared to attack the enemy. 
Bhouid be out One strong reason moved him to delay still tor a tew 
ofdiatuuce. (^ays. For, whilst the convoy was near, it was 
always possible for the rebels, though beaten in action, to double 
round and destroy it. He wished, too, to arrange for the dis¬ 
position of those slightly wounded men whom it had not been 
considered necessary to despatch to Allahabad. These were 
brought within the intrenchment. 

In spite of the check given to them on the 2nd, the rebels still 
continued their attacks on the British position. On 
Si? enS down the Ganges a number of 

voiirtij harass fire-boats, which. Carried by the current against the 
Sir Coiiii. bridge of boats, should set it on fire. This attempt 
Dec. 4 ~ 5 . was detected in sufficient time to cause it to be 
frustrated. On the afternoon of the 5th, they 
opened a heavy fire of artillery on the left pickets, whilst they 
threatened, or seemed to threaten, to turn that flank with 
infantry. The enemy’s artillery fire gradually extended along 
their whole front. It needed a considerable display of troops 
and a continuous fire from the British guns to force them to 
cease their attack. Sir Colin Campbell determined it should be 
their last. He would himself take the initiative the next day. 

I have already described the position held by the rebels. The 
reader will not have failed to perceive that whilst it 
The one weak strong, and, in a military sense, unassailable in 

^8?tionof the the Centre and on the left—as, whilst that left rested 
on the Ganges, both it and the centre and part of 
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the right were enormously strengthened by the possession of 
buildings, bridges, narrow streets, and winding lanes — the 
extreme right was comparatively weak. It was weak because 
it rested almost without cover on a broad plain, intersected only 
by the canal. This canal, whilst it covered the centre and 
right, could be ciossed in front of the latter only by two bridges. 
Whilst assailable with difficulty in front, the right was thus 
liable to be turned and driven in on its centre. This turning 
movement promised, moreover, another advantage. The troops 
executing that movement would naturally seize the Kalpi road 
—which formed, so to speak, a prolongation of the ground occu¬ 
pied by the enemy’s right wing; and the seizure of that road, 
by depriving the Gwaliar troops of their natural ^ 

line of retreat, would drive them, were the execu¬ 
tion to correspond with the design, into the British net. This 
idea decided Sir Colin’s plans. He resolved to mass the largest 
number of troops on his left-* the decisive point— 
to attack and defeat the enemy’s right before it 
could receive assistance from the centre; then, 
taking possession of the Gwaliar camp, establish himself on the 
Kalpi road, and striking at the enemy’s communications, compel 
him to renounce the strong positions occupied by his centre and 
left. 

One word as to the number and composition of the enemy’s 
force. I have already said that it has been com¬ 
puted at twenty-five thousand men with forty guns, the 

But, I repeat, it is difficult to believe that more numiKjr of the 
than one half of these, or, at the outside, fourteen Bouuereofthe 
thousand, were trained soldiers. The Gwaliar con- enemy, 
tingent was composed of four companies of artillery, 
two regiments of cavalry, and seven regiments of infantry, a 
total of about seven thousand men. There may have been in 
addition an equal number of trained Sipahi regiments, some of 
which had attached themselves to Nana Sahib—who commanded 
on the left—in the earlier period of the mutiny, others which 
had come in from Bundelkhand and C.’entral India. The re¬ 
mainder of the force consisted of the adherents of the Eani of 
Jhansi, attached to the Gwaliar troops on the right; and of the 
undisciplined and irregular followers of Nana Sahib and of 
other discontented landowners on the left. 

Sir Colin’s Campbell’s force consisted of about five thousand 
infantry, six hundred cavalry, and thirty-five guns. His in- 
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fantr^^were divided into four brigades. That called the 3rd, 
NumiKraiid commanded by Brigadier Greathod, consisted of the 
c(jui})(J6itioii wasted remnant of the 8th, of the 64th, and of the 
forcf 2nd Pan jab Infantry; the 4th, under Adrian Hope, 

was composed of the 53rd Foot, the 42nd and 93rd 
Highlanders, and the 4th Panjab Rifles; the 5th, commanded 
by Inglis, counted the 23rd Fusiliers, the 32nd Regiment, and 
the 82rid; the 6th, led by Walpole, was formed of the 2nd and 
3rd battalions Rifle Brigade, and a detachment of the 38th Ifegi- 
ment. TRe cavalry was the same as that which we have already 
seen doing such good service at the relief of Lakhnao — the 
9th Lancers, and detachments of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Punjab 
Cavalry, and Ilodson’s Horse, commanded by the same gallant 
leader, Brigadier Little. T’he artillery consisted of the guns 
of the Naval Brigade, led by William Peel, of the troops 
of Blunt and Remmington, of the batteries of Bourchier, 
Middleton, Smith, Longden, and Bridge, commanded in chief 
by Dupuis. The engineer brigade, the same as that which 
had served in Oudh, was commanded by Colonel Harness, 
^i’o Windham was consigned the command of the intrench- 
ment—a command, it will be seen, of considerable import¬ 
ance. Hope Grant acted, nominally, in command of the whole 
force, but his real position was that of second to Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

The advanced positions of the British force occupied the 
suburb called Generalganj, an old bazaar of very considerable 
Position <Kxu- <^xtent along the canal, facing the centre of the 
nied bythe enemy. This post had been held since the 30th 

ritisb force. Greatlicd, and upon him and his brigade had 
fallen the brunt of the skirmishing of the subsequent days. 
Sir Colin’s plan of attack was simple. Whilst Greathed should 
Sir Colin’s contiiuic to occujjy his position facing the enemy, 
plan of Windham was to open on the enemy’s left from the 

attack. intrenchment a very heavy fire, so as to draw the 

attention of the rebel leaders to that point. The rest of the 
infantry, meanwhile, were to be massed in contiguous columns 
behind, and covered from view by, the old cavalry lines, build¬ 
ings to the left rear of Greathed’s position, and communicating 
by a cross road running immediately in their rear, at a distance 
of rather less than half a mile, with the grand trunk road. As 
soon as Windham’s fire should produce the intended effect, 
the turning movement would be attempted. To facilitate this, 
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certain orders were given to Greathed and to the other briga¬ 
diers, the purport of which the narrative of the action will 
disclose. 

Early on the morning of the 6th December, Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell struck his camp, and, to avoid the slightest risk 
of accident, despatched it to the river side under a the 

guard. This having been accomplished, and the men ^ 

having breakfasted, Windham, at 9 o’clock, opened eti/DecomSr 
file. The enemy promptly replied, and in a few anniery^^^^ 
moments the earth shook with the noise of a terrific 
artillery combat. Under cover of this fire, the infantry were 
massed in the position I have indicated, whilst the cavalry and 
horse artillery were held in readiness, at tire same 
time, to cover the turning movement and to make a 
detour to the left, and, crossing the canal by an unguarded 
bridge about a mile and a half further up, to threaten the 
enemy’s rear, and to cut him ofif or intercept him when 
defeated. 

The artillery duel continued about two hours. It then 
gradually slackened, and Greathed, in pursuance of 
his instructions, moved forward on to the canal, makWafaise 
occupying the houses near it and from them opening* auatskouthe 
a severe musketry fire on the enemy s centre. At 
the same time the main body proceeded to carry out the plan 
confided io them. 

The position assigned to each brigade may thus be stated. 
Walpole, with the sixth, immediately on Greathed’s 
left, was to cross the canal above the town, and, ad- 
vancing along its face, was to mask every gate, and amiinKiis’ 
prevent the enemy froui affording assistance to their tumthepght. 
right wing. Meanwhile, on his left, which was the 
extreme left, Adrian Hope would debouch with the fourth bri¬ 
gade, supported by Ingiis with the fifth, and carry out the 
turning movement. 

When, then, the fire of the artillery slackened, and the rattle 
of Greathed’s musketry was he?ird, Walpole, assisted waipoie 
by Smith’s battery, dashed with his riflemen at the crosses the 
bridge, crossed the canal, and moved along the out- 
skirts of the western face of Lie town. As he did this, a strong 
fire opened from the heavy guns of the Naval Brigade, and from 
Bonrchier’s and Longden’s batteries massed on the left. 

The fire had scarcely opened when Adrian Hope brought his 
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brigade into the open, supported by that of Inglis, and covered 
by th« cavalry and horse artillery. The dust raised by the 
progress of the latter effectually concealed from the enemy the 
movements of the infantry. They marched to the 
left, in the direction given by the cross road already 
right of the indicated. Suddenly, when they reached a point 
rather beyond a line parallel with the brick-kilns 
which played so prominent a part in Windham's fight of the 27th, 
the iniantry brigades brought forward their left shoulders—the 
ca\alry and horse artillery still continuing their forwaid move¬ 
ment parallel with the canal. Hope had covered his advance 
with the Sikhs of the 4th Panjab liifles in skirmishing order, 
supported by the 53rd. As these gallant men pushed forward, 
there opened upon them a very heavy fire of shot and shell 
from the enemy’s guns posted behind the canal. At the same 
time masses of the rebel infantry, protected by the brick-kilns 
and by mounds formed by the operation of brick-making, poured 
in a rattling fire of musketry. But the attacking troops were 
not to be baulked. The Sikhs, splendidly supported 
ductof by "^be 53rd, rushed on at the double, and, driving 

4tii j’anjfii) the enemy from the mounds, gained for themselves 

wkhBamJthe ^ momentary shelter. Only momentary, however. 

Obeying an order conveyed to them, they rushed at 
the bridge over which the rebels had fallen back. But the 
bridge had been well cared for by the enemy. Upon it guns 
were p(dnted, whil-^t the rallying infantry of the 
InlTJfthT enemy, recovering heart, auain poured upon the 
evemyatthe skirmishers incessant volleys. For a moment the 
struggle seemed doubtful, when a rumbling sound 
was heard, and William Peel and his sailors, dragging with 
tliom a heavy 24-pounder, came up with a run, 
brings up dashed through the skirmishei s, planted the gun on 

24-p()uuaer the biidge, and opened fire. Ike effect of this 

au opeuhfire. deed was electric. Whilst it roused the 

assailants to the wildest enthusiasm, it completely cowed the 
enemy. Highlanders, Sikhs, and 53rd, dashing by the gun, or 
fording the canal, rushed on the enemy, and, cap- 
turing their guns, drove them back in the wildest 
disorder. The Gwaliar camp was now almost within 
their grasp. But, before the infantry could reach it, the 
battery of the gallant Bourchier, always in the 
front, passed them at a gallop, and, unlimbering, 
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opened fire. In a few minutes the infantry had repassed them, 
and the Gwaliar camp was their own.* 

Sir Colin Campbell joined his two left brigades at the enemy’s 
camp. His measures had been completely success¬ 
ful. Windham’s bombardment of the rebels’ left ofthe^UuT 
had concentrated their attention on that quarter ; 
then Greathad’s threatened attack on their centre so far im¬ 
posed upon them, that they made no attempt, as a really capable 
general assuredly would have done, to pierce that—the weakest 
point of the British line ; Walpole had successfully prevented 
tlie centre from debouching by the western faces of the town to 
support their right. Adrian Hope and Inglis, Peel, Bourchier, 
and the gallant officers with their brigades and batteries, had 
done the rest. There was but one drawback to his complete 
satisfaction. The guide sent with the cavalry and horse artil¬ 
lery had misled them, and they were not on the spot 
when the camp fidl into our hands. They came up 
shortly afterwards, however, in time to join in the road 

pursuit which Sir Colin at once directed along the 
Kalpi road, and which was continued by Sir Colin in person to 
the fourteenth milestone.! 

It was a great victory. The most formidable portion of the 
enemy’s army, the Gwaliar contingent, had been Compictenesa 
completely defeated; their camp, with all their 
stores, magazines, and a part of their materiel^ had Gwaliar 
been captured. In a word, the right wing of the 

* “ So complete was the surprise, so unexpected the onslaught, that the 
chapatis were found heating uj3on tlie fires, the bullocks stood behind the 
hackeries, the sick and wounded were lying in tlje hospitals; the smith left 
his forge, and tlie surgeon his ward, to fly from the avenging bayonets. 
Every tent was found exfictly as its late occupants had sprung from it,”— 
BlackwoocVs Magazine^ Oclober 1858. 

t “ For two miles without a check the pursuit was carried on by the battery 
alone” (Bourcltier’s), “accompanied by Sir Hope Grant and his staff. Four 
times in that distance did we come into action, to clear our front and flanks, 
until General Grjint, thinking wisely we were too far from our supports, deter¬ 
mined to wait until the cavalry arrived. A halt was called ; not until it was 
required, for the horses, though in the condition of racers, had felt the pace. 
A small cloud coming nearer and nearer is seen on the left. The head of the 
cavalry column debouches fjom u grove. The order for a further pursuit is 
given. The cavalry spread like liglitning over the plain in skirmishing order. 
bir Colin takes the lead. The pursuit is continued to the fourteenth milestone, 
assuming all the character of a fox-hunt.”—Bourchier’s Eight Months* Cam^ 
paign against the Bengal Sepoys. 
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rebel army, its head, its brain, had been severed from the 
body. 

The centre and left of the enemy were thus cut off, shut up 
The centre andieft still in Kduhpur. Thov had but one line of pos- 
Bhut up in Kiiiihpur. giLle retreat, that by the Bithur road. 

On the Bithur road, due north of the city, and immediately 
in rear of tlie enemy’s left, was a larpje tank, known 
as tlio Subalidar^s Tank. As the Commander-in- 
Chief had cut them off on t\\e ri^ht, and Greathed 
and Windham had imposed upon them in front, the occupation 
of this position would. Sir Colin Campbell felt, force 
Sir Colin, Surrender of the eniii e force of the enemy. 

ingtheGwii- Before, then, he had started to pursue the beaten 
BemirMans- Ordered a force to occupy it at once, 

field to occupy Whether he felt his presence more necessary with 
retreat!^ the pursuers, or whether, in the generosity of his 
heart, he desired to give a chance to one of his 
generals, I know not. But, considering the regard, almost 
amounting to affection, he felt for the officer whom he did select 
for this duty, it is, I think, probable that he was anxious to give 
him an opportunity of distinguishing himself as a commander. 
This officer was the Chief of the Staff, Major-General William 
Mansfield. 

General Mansfield was, in many respects, a remarkable man. 

Tall, and soldierly in appearance, it was impossible 
look at his face without feeling cer¬ 
tain that the man before whom he stood possessed 
more than ordinary ability. Conversation with him always 
confirmed this impression. Mansfield was a man of more than 
ordinary ability. He could write well, he could speak well, he 
was quick in mastering details, he possessed the advocate’s 
ability of making a bad cause apjioar a good one. He had that 
within him to procure him eminence in any profession, except¬ 
ing one. He was not, and could never have become, a great 
soldier. Possessing undoubted personal courage, he was yet not 
a general at all, except in name. The fault was not altogether 
his own. Nature, kind to him in many other respects, had 
denied him the penetrating glance which enables a man to take 
in, on the instant, the exact lay of affairs in the field. His 
vision, indeed, was so defective that he was forced to depend 
for information regarding the most trivial movements upon the 
report of others. This was in itself a great misfortune. It 
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was, in the case of Mansfield, made irreparable by a banglitiness 
and innate resei ve which shrank from reliance upon any one but 
himself. He disliked advice, and though swayed, perhaps too 
easily, by those whom he loved and trusted, he was impatient 
of even the semblance of control from men who were brought in 
contact with him only officially and in a subordinate position. 
Hence it was that, when in independent command, unable to 
take a clear view himself, ho failed to carry out the action 
which, to so clever a man, would undoubtedly have recom¬ 
mended itself, had he had the leisure to study it over a map, in 
the solitude of his closet. 

General Mansfield took with him the whole of the infantry witli 
which Sir Colin had turned the enemy’s right wing, 
with the exception of the 23rd and a wing of the Mans- 
38th, which he left to guard the captured camp. ^ ^' 

It was about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Mansfield advanced, 
the Rifles skirmishing in front, the heavy guns fol¬ 
lowing, then the main body, the O lrd Highlanders towaraH^thr 
in reserve. The position on which Mansfield was 
ordered to march — and which, if properly occu¬ 
pied, would completely cut off the enemy—was one to the 
north of and close to the Subahdar’s Tank. Driving the enemy 
before him, he marched to this point, and there halted. 

He then ordered the infantry to lie down. Ho could not see, 
and would not believe, that he had placed them in a conaequence 
position whore they could not act, and in which, if of his <iefec- 
the enemy had had any audacity, they might easily 
have been cut off from the rest of the force. But the enemy 
had but one idea, that of escaping. The troops were held back, 
apparently to facilitate their escape. Their indignation was 
unbounded. More than one senior officer pointed 
out to Mansfield the golden opportunity he was Jhe 
losing. But he could not be persuaded to do more 
than to withdraw his infantry from the false position in which 
he had placed them. He still insisted on keeping back his men, 
whilst the horse and the foot and the artillery of the rebels filed 
down the road to Bithur. 

This passive action not orly rendered the movement to the 
Subahdar’s Tank useless, but, in accordance with The enemy 
the invariable rule of warfare of India, it emboldened 
the enemy to venture an artillery attack upon the and carry off 
stationary British. This, indeed, was repelled, but ^ 

VOL. IV. 0 
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Mansfield still allowed the enemy to carry ofi* all their guns 
without let or hindrance.* 

The left wing and centre of the enemy thus succeeded in 
making good their retreat on Bithiir. Thus it came about that 
the victory, thougli great, was not absolutely decisive, for 
Mansfield’s inaction had made it necessary to follow it up with 
another blow. 

Giving his men one clear day’s rest, Sir Colin detailed a body 
Dec. ft. troops for this duty on the 8th. The officer he 

Sir Colin rests Selected this time to command was Hope Grant—a 
hi8trooi)8. tried, daring, noble-hearted soldier. 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoon of the 8th, Ho 2 )e Grant set 
out on his mission. He had with him Adrian Hope’s bri- 
then detaches g^do, composed of the 42nd and 93rd Highlanders 
to and 4th Pan jab Rifles; five hundred and fifty-one 
cavalry; Middleton’s field batter}^ Kemmington’s 
rebels. troof) of hoi'sc artillery, and a hundred sappers, or 
about two thousand seven hundred men of all arms. It was 
known that the rebels had retreated by the Bithur 
‘ road; but, as it was considered far from in probable 
tliat they might attempt to cross into Oudh by the Sarai ferry, 
about three miles from Sheorajpiir, Grant had received discre¬ 
tionary power to change his route in that direction. 

In the course of his march Grant, careful to examine the 
He traces tbo traccs of the retreat, satisfied himself that the rebels 
route they bad ]iad taken the road leading to the ferry. He there- 
iHkeii. continued his march, halting only at sunset for 

a light meal, direct to Sheorajpiir. He reached that j^lace a 
little before daylight. Leaving here, under a small guard, the 
impedimenta not absolutely necessary for combat, Grant dashed 
across the country with the bulk of his force for the ferry. 
When within about a mile of it, he gallojied to the front to 


* “ Their guns might have been taken,” wrote Mansfield, in his despatch, 
“ but I refrained from giving the necessary order, being aware that it was con¬ 
trary to your Excellency’s wish to involve the troops among the enclosures 
and houses of the new cantonments,” &c. Whether Sir Colin Campbell 
was satisfied with this explanation may be doubted. Let the reader contrast 
the notice in his despatch, without comment, of Mansfield’s inaction, with his 
laudatory remarks in the same despatch on Hope Grant’s operations two days 
later. With respect to the absolute correctness of the account in the text of 
Mansfield’s operations, I appeal with confidence to the surviving officers of the 
93rd and of the other regiments present on the occasion. 
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reconnoitre. Whilst thus engaged, the men of his escort were 
fortunate enough to capture alive a trooper of the rebel force. 
From this man Grant learned that he had arrived in time; that 
the rebel guns were on the banks of the river, and that the 
crossing was to take place that day. Having satisfied himself 
that the man had told the truth. Grant sent back 
orders for the cavalry, guns, and infantry to come on 
with all speed. The remainder of the story is best 
told in the words of the noble and gallant soldier who com¬ 
manded.* “ The narrow road ran sometimes parallel to, and 
sometimes through, a sort of quicksand. Under a high bank, 
and close to the river, we found the fong-sought-for 24-pounder f 
embedded up to its axle-trees. We had great difficulty in 
getting our guns over this bad ground ; but at last we reached 
sounder soil, and then we advanced rapidly. As 
soon as wo came within one thousand yards of the 
enemy, a tremendous fire opened upon us; but 
Lieutenant Warren, a fine young fellow, who commanded the 
leading guns, never stopped until within five hundred or six 
hundred yards of the rebels, when he opened fire on them. In 
a few minutes Captain Middleton joined him with the remainder 
of the battery. Captain Kemmington now galloped up with 
his troop, and came into action in an excellent position behind 
a bank, at a range of two hundred yards or less. This concen¬ 
trated artillery-fire told with such terrible effect upon the 
enemy, crowded into a mass, with their guns, bullocks, Wggage, 
that they gave way and retreated as fast as possible along 
the river bank, where it would have been difficult to pursue 
them in force, owing to the marshy state of the ground. How¬ 
ever, the irregular cavalry managed to overtake and to cut up 
some of them. My gallant regiment, the 9th Lancers, was in 
support of our batteries. We captured fifteen of 
the enemy’s guns, with the finest bullocks I ever 
saw, belonging to the Gwaliar contingent. We were 
only just in time; for, as we came up to the ferry, we found 
the rebels preparing to embark the guns in some boats which 


* Incidents in the Sepoy War, compiled from the private journals of General 
Sir Hope Grant, G.C.B. 

t This was one of the two 24-pounders captured in the Kalpi road on the 
6th, but which mysteriously disappeared whilst our troops were continuing 
the pursuit. 

0 2 
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they had collected for the purpose.” A gallant and effective 
Chanictcr of arms, told in the modest language eminently 

liope^Grant. characteristic of the chief actor in tlie scene! But 
Hope Grrant was as modest as he was daring, as care¬ 
less of self as he was prodigal of his zeal. His forced march of 
twenty-five miles, and the prompt movement which followed it, 
enabled him to repair to a great extent the mismanagement at 
the Subahdar’s Tank on the 6th. 

The rebel army was now utterly crushed. In the two days’ 
jiP8iiits of the bth and the 9th, it had lost thirty-two 

iiMihtiiiKoiithe guiis, a stroug j^psitioii, and a vast number of killed. 
6thaiui<jtii. parts of which its army was composed had 

been for over separated ; the one driven headlong to Kalpi ; the 
other, prevented from crossing into Oudh, had fled without its 
guns to Bithur, there still within our reach. These great 
results had been accomplished l)y the British with a loss to 
them of only ninety-nine killed and wounded ! ^ 

The battle established the right of Sir Colin Campbell to be 
Sir Colin regarded as a gr eat commander. In attacking with 

oamitbeii as five thousand men an army of fourteen thousand 
a general. l ogular troops, ill addition to some odd thousands of 
irregulars, occu|)ying a very strong position, it was necessary to 
I'un some risk; and there can be no doubt that in leaving 
Greathed’s weak brigade, not exceeding a thousand men, to 
guard his centre whilst he massed the rest of his army against 
tlie extreme right of the enemy, Sir Colin did leave an opening 
of which a Napoleon or a Frederick would have taken advan¬ 
tage. But the great thing for a general is to know when to 
dare. Sir Colin knew that the opponents’ general was neither 
a Na[)oleon nor a Frederick, and that the soldiers he commanded 
were neither Frenchmen nor Prussians. He felt that with his 
actual opponents he could take liberties which they would not 
resent. It is true that he risked his centre, but the ffxlse attack 
w^hich it made l educed all danger in that quarter to a minimum. 
Knowing his enemy, as he did, it was a sound and daring policy, 
a policy certain to obtain the end he was aiming at—that of 
preventing an attack—to order Greathed to feign an onslaught 
on the enemy’s position at the moment he was about to hurl the 


* The official return was: two subalterns, one sergeant, ten rank and file, 
killed; two field officers, three captains, four subalterns, one stafl-sergeant, 
five sergeants, seventy-one rank and file, wounded. 
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bulk of his forces against their right wing. This movement 
would apf)ear to the enemy the necessary corollary of the heavy 
ai tillery fire to which they had been subjected from the iiitrench- 
nient. Tlie plan succeeded, as it eminently deserved to succeed. 
Completely imposed upon, the enemy’s centre and left remained 
quiet whilst their right was being destroyed. They allowed 
the centre to be hemmed in in front by Greathed’s weak brigade, 
and on the right by Walpole—and why? Simply because 
Greathed and VValpole played offensive and liot defensive parts. 
Sir Colin understood Indian warfare well, and he know that 
attack almost invariably made up for inferiority in numbers. 

Idle theoretical weakness in liis plan of attack was, then, 
under the circumstances of the case, no weakness at „ 
all. The plan was admirably ada|)ted to the occasion, 
and the execution was worthy of the general. It was no barren 
victory. One section of the rebel army did indeed escape, 
though with heavy loss, to Kalpi, l)nt the other, forced to eva¬ 
cuate the town, was pursued to the Ganges, and deprived of its 
power for mischief on the banks of that river. 

Nor did Bithur itself escape. Sir Colin Campbell, on receiving 
from Hope Grant a report of his success, directed 
that officer to march at once on the residence of Nana aLtruyfa. 
Sahib and destroy it. Grant set out on the 11th. 

He found the place evacuated. He carried out his orders by 
blowing up the temple and burning the palace. Amongst the 
booty discovered in a large well contiguous to the palace were 
“ some curious pots, lamps which seemed of Jewish manufacture, 
and spoons of a barbaric weight. All were of the purest metal, 
and all bore an appearance of antique magnificence.” 

Of the large programme Sir Colin Campbell had sketched out 
for his operations in the North-west Provinces and 
Oudh, the two first had now been accomplished. He 
had relieved Lakhnao, and he had utterly defeated plans have 
the rebel army threatening Kanhpur. His way was 
now clear for the performance of the third act of the 
drama—the ojDening communications between Kanhpur and the 
Panjab. This accomplished, he would be free to take vengeance 
on Lakhnao, and to reconquer Eohilkhand. 

It is necessary that the reader should bear in mind that, 
whilst the main action of the campaign rested Minor parts 
with the army led by the Commander-in-Chief, 
there were other actors who contributed effectively, SinsiSered. 
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though on a smaller scale, to bring to a perfect conclusion 
the general scheme which had been sketched out. In a pre¬ 
vious chapter* I have referred to the order given to Colonel 
Seaton to escort a convoy from Aligarh to the south-west. His 
movements, which would also serve to reopen completely com¬ 
munication with the north-west, will be noticed in the next 
chapter. I shall then have to transport the reader to the east 
and north-east, to witness tljo other operations, conducted by 
columns under Brigadiers Franks and Eowcroft, and by the 
Nipalese force under Jang Bahadur, having for their object to 
CO* operate in the fourth great movement contemplated by Sir 
Colin Campbell—the re-conquost of Lakhnao. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FURrilER OPERATIONS IN THE DUAB. 

After the decisive actions of the 6th and Oth December, Sir 
Colin Campbell was naturally desirous to push on¬ 
wards whilst the memory of the defeat of the rebels movements 
should be yet fresh in the minds of the combatants iiampered by 
and their sympathisers. But there was one material ^rriage. 
difficulty in the way of his progress. His means of 
transport were restricted. It had taxed his energies to the 
utmost to pi'ocuio carriage in sufficient abundance to serve for 
the transit of the ladies and children, sick, and wounded, he 
had rescued from the Residency. These, to the number of at 
least two thousand, had been sent to Allahabad. In leaving 
Outrarn with four thousand men at the Alambagh, ho had 
supplied him with the means of moving his troops in case of 
necessity. For his own entire army, forced to march rapidly a 
distance of fifty miles, he had not retained the wherewithal to 
enter upon a harassing campaign. He could equip a column, 
but not an army. The supply of camels from 

•/ JL 1 lpf*pTn I'tp 1* 

northern and central India was cut off. He was 

forced, then, to remain inactive until the carriage conveying the 

convoy of ladies should return from Allahabad. 

This carriage did not roach Kanhpur till 23rd December. Mean¬ 
while Sir Colin had been maturing his plans. Fath- The carriage 
garh—the Fathgarh whoso Nawab, the Nawab of 
Farrukhabad, had cast in his lot with the rebels, and had aided 
the mutinous Sipahis in the destruction of our countrymen*— 
Fathgarh was the first point to be attacked. The occupation 
of this place, about midway between Allahdbad and Dehli, 
would complete the commaml over the Duab, which had been 
secured only partially by the reconquest of Dehli and the main- 


* Vm Yolume III. pp. 230-2. 
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teiiance of Agra and Allahabad. That point regained, Eohil- 
khand would still remain to he conquered and Lakhnao to be 
regained. To quench the embers of the insurrection in the 
minor places on the left bank of the Jamnah, and to the east of 
Allahabad, hying columns would, it was hoped, prove sufficient. 

8ir Colin Campbeirs movements against Fathgarh were 
planned with his usual caution. Availing himself 
detVdK'H"Seaton’s march from Aligarh, he directed Walpole 
MailJpdri^” to make a semicircular sweep by the Kalpi road via 
Akbarpur to Itawah and Mainpiiri, at once threaten¬ 
ing the Kalpi force and clearing of rebels the districts depen¬ 
dent upon Agnn At Mainpuri Walpole would effect a junction 
with Seaton, who was to wait for him there. These, uniting 
tlieir forces, were then to march on Fatligarh, upon which place 
the Commander-in-Chief would move by the direct road from 
Kanhpiir. In recounting these separate movements, I propose 
to follow first Wal})ole, then Seaton; then, leaving the two 
combined, to proceed to the leader, who had the shortest distance 
to traverse, and uj)oii whom it would devolve to fight the decisive 
battle. 

Walpole, taking with him the 2nd and 3rd battalions Eifle 
Walpole Brigade, a detachment 38th Foot Bourchier’s battery, 
inaroheson Bluiit’s troop of horso artillery, and one company 
ituwa. sappers, set out on the morning of the 18th 

December. The column marched by Akbarpur to Itawah with¬ 
out adventure of any kind. Itawah had been plundered in the 
early ditys of the mutiny.* It was now a wreck; the church, 
the court-house, the private residence^ were in ruins ; but it was 
held by the rebels. 

On learning of Walpole’s approach the majority of these men 
A few fanatic ovacuatcd the place. A few fanatics, however, occupy- 
rebeis bar his iug a covered, Square, loop-holed enclosure, deter- 
mined to hold on to the last. Few in number, armed 
only with muskets, they were animated by a spirit fiercer even 
than the S 2 )irit of despair—by a determination to die martyrs 
to their cause. Walpole reconnoitred the place. It was, for a 
place to stop an army, insignificant. It could easily be stormed. 
Yet to storm it in tlje face of its occupants would cost valuable 
life, and it seemed that easier and less costly means were 
available. 


Volume III. pp. 106-8. 
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These easy means were at first tried. Hand grenades wore 


thrown in; an attempt was made to smoke out the 
occupants with burning straw. But all in vain. 
Through their loop-holes the rebels ])oured in a con- 


Tlie j)la( e 
tlicy occupy 
is blown up. 


stant and effective fire on the assailants, and for three hours 


kept them at ba}^ At last it was resolved to blow up the whole 
place. For this purjjose Bourchier, aided by Scratchley of the 
Engineers, made a mine, with a number of liis gun cartridges. 
The explosion of this conferred on the defenders the martyrs’ 
honours they coveted. It buried them in the ruins. 

This happened on the 29th December. 'The column marched 
without further adventure to Mainpuri, and the foJ- 
lowing day, the 3rd Februaiy, joined Brigadier roaches 
Seaton’s force at Bo war, fifteen miles distant, on the 
road to Fathgarli. 

Meanwhile Seaton, appointed to the command of the force 
ordered to escort to Kanhpur a large convoy ol‘ grain compoBitiou 
and stores,* had sot out on the 9th December for oi seatou's 
Aligarh. He had under him, of artillery, two bun- 
dfed and thirty-three men, manning six 9-pounder guns, two 
6-pounders, two 18-pounders, one 8-inch howitzer, and two 
5j-inch mortars; of cavalry, a squadron of the Carabineers, and 
a few of the 9th Lancers, a hundred and forty in all, and Hodson’s 
Horse, five hundred and fifty strong, led by Hodson ; of infantry, 
the 1st Fusiliers, three hundred and seventy-six strong; the 
7th Panjab Infantry, five hundred and foi ty strong; of sappers, 
a hundred and twenty. He was joined on the march by W ale’s 
Florse and some Sikhs. 


The night before Seaton left Dehli he was informed that a 


considerable body of rebels had assembled in the 
Aligarh district, and that they were threatening to 
attaek the small force with which Colonel Fai quhar 
held it. With characteristic vigour, Seaton, in spite 
of his convoy, proceeded to Aligarh by forced marches. 


Seaton, learn¬ 
ing tliat the 
rebels are in 
the Aligarh 
district, 


Arriving there, he placed his convoy under the guns of the 
Aligarh fort, made arrangements for a field hospital, rid himself 


of every ounce of extra baggage, and, taking with 

him a small portion of the fort garrison (a hundred aga^^rthem, 

men of the 3rd Europeans) under Major Eld, set out 

to join Farquhar. Ho found him encamped at a place called 


♦ Vide page 83. 
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Gangarf, close to the suspension bridge over the Kali river. 
The enemy were believed to be some thirteen miles distant, 
and sends Seaton at once, then, crossed the river, marched a 

Hodscm to niile and a half, encamped in some fields, and sent 

reujnnoure. front to roconiioitre. 

Whilst Hodson, accomijanied l)y Major Light of the Bengal 
Artillery, a very gallant and skilful soldier, were 
Kddtorl galloping to the front to reconnoitre, Seaton and the 

are breakfast- other officers sat dowii to thoii* breakfasts, whilst the 

tJIbreakfillsr hungry afttir tlieir march, watched the cook- 

boys as they p>repared for them the same stimulating 
meal. The officers had breakfasted, the men were about to sit 
down to their breakfasts, already placed, smoking hot, before 
them, when the alarm called them, fasting, to their posts. Half 
wiicntiie ^ minute before. Light, galloping at full speed, had 

alarm is brought the information that the rebels were ad' 

sounded. vauciiig ou both flanks. At once all was bustle and 

animation. The infantry, without waiting to put on their coats, 
turned out, as in the Dchli days, with their muskets and side- 
arms. The cavalry were in their saddles in less than three 
minutes. The gunners, always on the alert, were not a whit 
The troops behindhand. In less time than it has taken to de- 
tum out, fast- scribo it, all arms of the force, thus suddenly alarmed, 
were in their places. On the extreme right were the 
Carabineers and Lancers; on the extreme left Hodson’s Horse; 
the Ist Fusiliers and a hundred men of the 3rd Europeans were 
in the centre behind the guns; on the left of the 1st Fusiliers 
were the Sikhs and Kifles. 


Seaton moved forward to meet the enemy. He had scarcely 
Seaton ad- ti oops ill motion when Hodson rode up and 

against reported to the Brigadier that he had seen the rebels 
ere:>es. miles in front filing through a village with 

guns; that, having watched their further proceedings, he had 
sent on Light to make his report. Hardly had he finished 
speaking when the heads of the enemy’s columns appeared in 
sight—two large bodies, one on each flank. Their infantry 
soon followed, filling up the gap between the two. Seaton at 
once ordered the guns to the front. These at once opened on 
the enemy. The hostile guns replied, and though the reply 
was feeble, yet from the position they had taken up they were 
able to rake the British line. Seeing this, Wardlaw of the 
Carabineers, who had received discretionary orders, charged the 
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enemy’s battery. The guns turned at once upon the gallant 
soldiers led most gallantly. But nothing stojiped QaHant 
them. Out of the five officers with the Carabineers, charge of the 
three, Wardlaw, Hudson, and Yyse, fell dead; the 
lieutenant of the handful of Lancers charging with in spite 
them, Head, was dangerously wounded, whilst of the of it'sses. cap- 
men six were killed and eleven wounded; but the 
guns were captured ! The cavalry were then led by the only 
surviving officer. Lieutenant Bussell, along the fields, and his 
men, making good use of their carbines, cleared out the enemy 
without further loss. 

Whilst this was happening on the right, Ilodson on the left 
had dashed with his regiment against the iiodson overthrows the 
enemy’s horse, and had overthrown them. enemy on the right. 

The infantry did not pause to receive. Throwing away their 
arms, they ran to hide themselves in the fields and ravines, or 
to continue their flight over the country. They had The enemy 
lost all their guns, one 9-pounder and two G-pounders, completely 
and—what was of greater importance—had received 
“ great discouragement.” It appeared that they had no idea 
that Seaton had come up ; they hoped to have to do 
only with Farquhar’s small force of Baluchis. The 
discovery that a considerable European force was 
marching through the districts was a warning to them that 
from that time forth their occupation was gone! 

This fight received from the name of the town near which it 
was fought the title of the combat of Kasganj, That town was 
occupied the following morning. It was a strong place, filled 
with brick houses, possessing a handsome mosque geatonoccu- 
remarkable for its curious roof and numerous mina- piesiws- 
rets, surrounded by old gardens, encompassed with 
strong mud walls, and, if well defended, would have been hard 
to take. Seaton then pushed on to Sahawar, and 
the next day, the 17th, to Patiali. When, however, ^ 1 ^ 1 !^^^° 
passing through a village about two miles off this 
place, a few shots were heard, and Hodson, who was where, hear- 
with the advanced guard, sent word that the enemy’s rebels,^he 
outposts had fired their muskets, and galloped off. sends Hodson 
On receiving this report, Seaton brought all his men nour^^' 
through the village, then halted, and served out 
bread and grog to the men, whilst Hodson and the engineers 
went to the front to reconnoitre. 
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Hodson re- 
jiortM the 
pohition oecii- 
jiieil liy tlie 
enemy. 


of 


Seaton forniK 
liis plan. 


In about twenty minutes Hodson returned to report that the 
enemy had formed across the road, barring the 
entrance to Patiali; that their right and right centre 
woi e resting on some large ravines, on the right face 
and front of whicli earthworks had been thrown up ; 
that tln.ir left centre and left wore posted in front 
gardens and enclosures, covered on the extreme left by their 
cavalry, j)osted in an oj)en country. In front of the centre of 
their position, and about half a mile from it, was a small village, 
through which thej^ liad calcnlated the Jhitish force would 
advance. They had laid their plans accordingly. 

On hearing this r(‘port, vSeaton disY)osed his force for action. 

On the right ho massed Ilodson’s llorBC, the Cara¬ 
bineers and Lancers, and some light guns; in the 
centre the Europeans; on the left the native infantry, 
and the lieavy guns. Ilis plan was to turn their left flank. 

Occupying, tlicn, the small village of which 1 have spoken 
itpdimthc* men, and thus constituting that village 

ijauie with the left of his 2)Osition, he brouclit four guns to the 
front on the extreme right, and sent four more to 
take uj) a position almost enfilading the enemy’s 
position from left to right. But before these could unlimber 
the enemy o|)ened fire from a battery of twelve guns. In a few 
minutes, howa*ver, the British guns 7e])lied, and the duel com¬ 
menced in earnest. The artillery contest lasted about thirty 
minutes, the cavalry and infantry meanwhile being halted. 
But, as ti»e fire from the British guns had, during those thirty 
minutes, been gradually gaining on that of the enemy, when that 
time elapsed, Heaton could contain himself no longer. Giving 
then bar Order to tho infantry to advance, he charged 

iiig^gahja u hiiiiself at the head of the cavalry. The enemy did 
not await that charge. They broke and fled, and 
when the infantry, which had advanced on receiving 
the order, reached the sj)ot, they found that their efibrts were not 
required : they had been forestalled by their gallant Brigadier.* 


will) Jii8 
imalry. 


♦ “ On we move, and, to our surprise, without receiving a sliot from the 
enemy, whose guns, we found, on reaching" their position, had been captured 
by Colonel Seaton, who had led tlic Staff and liorse artillery, with some few 
of Hodsou’s Horse, In tact, seeing the enemy wavering, this bold charge, led 
by Seaton, decided matters, so far as the guns were concerned.'’—The Ist 
Bengal Fimliers after the fall of Delhi (^Blackwoodfs Magazine). The writer 
of the article was at the time attached to the Ist Fusiliers. 
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The gallant charge of Seaton decided the day ; but it did not 
stop the slaughter. The Carabitieers, the Lancers, Hodson’s 
Horse, and the Artillery “ got in ” among the fleeing 
enemy, and pursued them for seven miles, taking are pursued 
blood for blood. It Is computed tliat not less than 
six hundred of the re])e]s succumbed in the pursuit. 

On the side of tlie British the loss was singularly small, one 
man only having been killed and three wounded. The number 
of guns taken amounted to thirteen. Amongst the trophies 
captured on this occasion were the elephant, the silver howdah, 
and the sword of the llakiir), hereditary commander- 
in-chief of the Nawiih of Earrukhahad. The Hakim 
himself had been kilhnl hy Ilodson. In the choice «'ivv- 
of an open position in front of one very defensible, he 
had clearly demonstrated that the cpialitics which 
go to form an efficient commander-in-chief are not hereditary. 

Seaton halted three days at Batiali, chiefly to give time to 
the administrative officers to reorganise their estab- (^eateffect 
lishments and settle the country. This halt showed on tlic couu- 
him the marvellous effect which his triumphant 
march had produced. On all sides the rebels were 
falling back, terrified, on Eathgarh, or endeavouring to cross 
the Ganges into Oudh. Some bodies of them, of whose move¬ 
ments he heard, and against whom ho despatched a small force, 
fled on the appearance even of a reconnoitring party ! * Seaton 
thought, then, that he might fairly retuin for his convoy. 

Accordingly on the 21st he retraced his steps. On the 22nd, 
when within a few miles of Kasganj, he was met by 
Mr. Cocks, the Civil Commissioner of the division, pi»Bes of t wo 
with the information that a notorious rebel, named 
Jowahir Singh, who had fought against him at Patialf, liad 
doubled round, and had returned with one son, wounded in that 
engagement, to Kasganj. Hodsoii was at once sent to the front 
to dispose of the question. He disposed of it in his own manner. 
He killed the son ; the father, taken prisoner, was tried by a 
military commission and blown from a gun that evening. He 
deserved his fate, for not only was he in receipt of a pension 

* “ On the appearance in the distance of the rfXJonnoitring party they had 
fled precipitately. The officer went over the ground on which they had been 
encamped, and found tlieir food still cooking on the fire, their pots and pans, 
and all their baggage standing apart. The fear of us had fallen on all the 
district round a£)ut .*’—From Cadet to Colonel, by Sir Thomas Seaton, K.C.B. 
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from the British Government as a native officer, but he was 
receivinjjj also the emoluments attaching to the Order of British 
India, of which ho was a member. 

From Kasganj Seaton sent Major Eld to escort the captured 
guns to Aligarh and to despatch the convoy thence 
urraI*/'pK for charge of the escort with which he furnished 

the convoy, him. lie then resumed his march to Itah. There 
he received information that the Itajah of Mainpiiri, 
on ^Xpriri. a debauchee, named Tej Singh, had raised a force 
witli the intention of barring the road to him. 
Upon Mainpiiri, then, Seaton marched, via Karauli. 

At Karauli, fourteen miles from Mainpiiri, Seaton learned 
Learns on IiIh from liis scoiits that the young Kajah had drawn up 
th^reh'/r^ his little force in ji^^sition across the road from 
Uitjah is in Karauli just above the junction with the grand 
trunk road leading to Agra; that he had occupied 
progress. wallcd gardens on either side of the road, and had 
covered the road itself with field-works. 

Seaton’s plan was instantly made. When within a mile of 
the enemy’s position, ho turned off from the main 
right, hiding his movement, 
as far as possible, by the dust made by the cavalry, 
until ho had gained a ])osition whence he could rake the enemy’s 
line from left to right, in vain did the enemy bring their guns 
to bear on him. Seaton continued his movement until he had 
reached the j)oint lie was aiming at. 'Phe British guns then 
opened. Two rounds were sufficient. The enemy fled in dis¬ 
order, abandoning, on the field and in the fort, which 
they did not attempt to defend, eight guns. Their 
loss cannot be properly estimated; it did not probably 
exceed a hundred. Seaton’s amounted to two wounded! 

The action near Mainpiiri was fought on the 27th December. 
Seaton halts Scatoii halted in the vicinity of that place till the 
at MainpuH. 31st, wliilst Ilodson of Hodson’s Horse made a daring 
pflseru) ojmi aud most successful effort to open communications 
tionTith'the Coinmander-in-Chief. Many gallant deeds 

CumumiKier- woro performed during the mutiny, but not one 
iu-Chief. exceeded this in cool and deliberate courage. 

My opinion of Hodson has been already recorded. He was a 
Hixison In- freo-lance of the Middle Ages, But, if his action 
valuable aa a towards the Unarmed and captive princes of the 
toen'' House of Taimiir proved that the instincts of the 


iimrc li that 
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natural savage reigned strong within him, his fearlessness, 
his contempt of danger, his joy in the battle, his ever cool 
brain, made him invaluable as a partisan leader. When a 
risk for the general good was to be undertaken, Hodson always 
came forward to undertake it. In matters aifecting, or likely 
to affect, him physically, he never counted the cost. He was 
invaluable to a commander. Was infonnation regarding the 
enemy’s movements required, Hodson would get it. Was a 
delicate movement at a particular period of a battle considered 
essential, the execution of it was entrusted to Hodson. Always 
in the position where his presence was needed, always the first 
to detect a false movement, always with his life in his hand 
ready to risk it, Hodson could not fail to be the right-hand man 
of^his general. “He is indefatigable,” said Seaton, to General 
l^enny, when asking for his services—“ a soldier of the highest 
class; I have unbounded confidence in him, and would rather 
have him than five hundred more men.” 

The undertaking to which he now <levoted himself was one 
recpiiring nerve, intelligence, and activity of the 
highest order. Seaton’s camp was at Mainpun. The 
Commander-in-Chiof was reported to be at Gursu- lie proposed 
haganj, about hu'ty miles from Mainpiiri, marching 
from Fathgarh. But the country between the two 
places was the country into which the rebels, so often beaten, 
had been driven, and though some, doubtless, had reached 
Fathgarh, others had lingered on the road. The rebels beaten 
at Mainpuri must of necessity bo there. 

Still, it was very advisable to attempt to open out communi¬ 
cations with the Commander-in-Chief, and, the task being 
difficult and dangerous, Hodson naturally volunteered 
to execute it. His offer was accepted, and on the 
morning of the 30th he set out, taking with him his start on their 
second in command, M‘Dowell, a very gallant officer, 
and seventy-five of his own men. He carried on his 
person Colonel Seaton’s despatches. 

Hodson rode straight to Bewar, fourteen miles distant. There 
he left all his escort except twenty-five men. With these and 
with M‘Dowell he continued his course to Chhibramau, another 
fourteen miles, where he again made halt. 

From this point he determined to push on to Gursuhdganj 
accompanied only by M‘I)owell. The distance was 
about twelve miles. Leaving, then, the twenty-five i^biud, 
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it^ach native troopers in Clihibraniau, the two officers rode 
tJieir dcKtina- oil jdoTie. They reach(‘d Gnrsnhaganj in safety, only 
tilc”(!iik‘f'still to find, however, that the Commander-in'Chief’s 
aiHtaHt iroin cainj) was at Miran-ki-sarai, some fifteen miles 
further off. 

The situation was alarming. ITie villagers reported that the 
rebels, seven hundred-strong with foui* guns, were 
narurp'u'nue ’^^'itliiii twQ luiles of the place. But hesitation never 
eituatioij; entered into the calculations of Hod son. He and his 


iIuHil'orf and ^^niirade continued their journey, and reached the 
Kain the headtiuarter camp, without adventure, at 4 o’clock 
in the morning. They had ridden fifty-five miles in 
ten hours, ivithout change of horses. 

It happened that on the road between Chhibraraaii and 
Gursuliaganj, Hodson liad bestowed alms upon a 
native. A very short time after he had left the 
road lu'iru- former ])lace, it had been entered l)y a party of two 

('n-aiplS by thousand rebels on their way to Fathgarh. These 

tiie roiwiH.' men overpowered and killed the troopers, and, having 

gathered fiom the villagers that Hodson and his 
companion would return, they resolved to lay wait for them. 
Meanwhile, Hodson had l)een splendidly received by Sir Colin 
Cam})bell, had been closeted with him the greater part of the 
day, and had dined with him. At 8 o’clock in the evening, he 
and M‘T)owell set out on their return journey. They 
ArDoweii* proceeded without adventure till within five or six 

r^iirn • miles of Chhibrainaii. Here they were stopped by 

the native whom Hodson had befriended in the 


they are 
wariKMl of 
tlie (iangor 
tbmiteiiiug 
them. 


morning, with the information that Chhibramau was 
occupied by the rebels, who were on the look-out for 
them. It was near midnight, the moon was bright, 
and the wind cold. It was neither the time nor 


place for deliberation, nor did Hodson require it. He deter¬ 
mined to push on. Dismounting, then, from their horses, he 
and his companion led them to the soft unmacadamised stri|) 
which forms the border of an Indian road, and, 
wuliSaTbey followed by the native, walked on. They gradually 
approached Chhibramau : they entered it: they saw 
^ ’ the camp of the enemy : they heard the hum of 

voices: but they reached unseen the further end of the village. 
On emerging from it, they dismissed their guide, with a promise 
from him to join them in their camp, remounted, and rode on. 
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At Bewar they were met by a party which Seaton, hearing of 
the surprise at Chhibramau, had sent out to look for 

- * ami return. 

them. 


Seaton, indeed, alarmed at the reports brought in by the 
troopers left at Bewar, had moved on to that place on seivton eUtM ts 


the 31st. Here he remained with his convoy till 
the 3rd January, when, as already related. Brigadier 


a Junot ion 
with Walpole'. 


Walpole joined him there. Seaton’s force came at once under 


the orders of that officer. 


VOL. IV. 


P 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MOVKMKNTS I'liELIMINAUY TO Till': UE-CONQUKST OF OUDH. 


Hf'tH «»iit for 
liitlijiiirli. 


It is time now to return to the Conunan(ler-in-(;liief. 

The Ciirriai^’C necessarv for the inoveiiient of tlie foice under 
his command rctnriHMl from Allahaliad on the 23rd 
(’aini.iHi'i Decemlier. Sir Colin marched from Kanhpiir 
on tlie 24 th. Clearinj;’ the country lyin^ he tween 
the main road and the road hy which he had 
desjiatched \Val]»ole witli liis left I'rigade, and stri])ping* the 
Ganges of boats witli a l>rigade on his riglit, Sir Colin reached 
Miran-ki*sa.rai on tlie 30th. It was at tliis place that he met 
Hodson in the manne]’ 1 have related in the preceding chapter. 
The following day he reached Gnrsnhaganj. Here a road 
branches off Irom tla^ main road, and h^ads the traveller over the 
Kali Nadi, traversed by a snspension liridge at a distance of live 
miles I’rom the junction of the roads to Fathgarh. 

The advance of the Commandcr-in-Chief had been acting on 
the various detachments of lebels in the manner of a 
loaded net sunk in a stream, followed by men wad¬ 
ing, Jind diawn ujiwards by men on both banks. 
^\ aljiole and Seateii })revented escape on one side. 
Sir Colin drove his victims uj) on the other. There 
was one outlet, liowever, which neither commanded, and for this 
the harassed tr ilie v as now making. The outlet was Fathgarh. 
ddie Kali Nadi barred the entrance of a hostile force into 
Fathgarh. But I have said that it was spanned by 
a suspension bridge. The rebels, jammed into the 
in!.’ place from all ^idcs, some fleeing from Seaton, some 

i.ridVt'over 1 10111 AVaipole, soiiio froiii the Commander-in-Chief, 

began, recovering from their panic, to reflect that 
their last chance of safety lay in the removal of the 
suspension bridge. But this reflection, like so many that 
occurred to them in this campaign, came just too late. 


rill* r('l)(‘ls 
<lri\ oii from 
all .sidrs Io¬ 
wa rd.s Katli- 
pirli. 


'riioy dolcr- 
iniiio. H>o 


tl)(‘ Kiili 
.\udl. 
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However, on the 31st, they sent down a party to destroy the 
bridge. Had they worked with a will, they might TiieyiK>Kin 
have succeeded. But, though they effected some tiK'ir work oi 
damage that night, they left the piers and the main 
chains intact, hoping, it may be supposed, to deal with them on 
the morrow. 

But, for the destruction of the bridge there was to be no 
morrow. Early on the morning of the 1st January, are 
Sir Colin detached Adrian Hope’s brigade, reinfor(,*ed < i>f‘t kod hy 
with two 24-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer, under ‘ ' 

Lieutenant Vaughan of the Naval Brigade, and some engineers, 
sappers, and cavalry, to the Kali Nadi, with orders to drive 
away the enemy and to repair the bridge in case it should be 
found damaged. On the a])proach of Adrian Ho])e ^ 

the rebels fled, and the engineers and sappers, covered ' 
by a strong infantry picket, at once set to work to rejiair the 
damage done to the bridge. They laboured with so tuiu'}i 
earnestness that day and through the night, that by half-past 
7 o’clock the next morning the bridge was in a fit state to be 
traversed. 

The labours of the British troops had but just been comjileted, 
and the sailors, who had helped in the work, were 
on the river-bank washing their garments, when the 
Commander-in-Chief and liis staff arrived to examine mlliimXeh 
the position. Halting, Sir Colin noticed a large 
village, facing the bridge, at a distance of about bridge, 
three hundred yards, flanked on its right by some 
tall trees. In front of the village was a small s(j[uare building, 
which proved afterwards to be a toll-house. The road from tin* 
river-bank gradually ascended to a point beyond the village, 
which it intersected. 

Sir Colin had had barely time to make these observations 
when the rebels, who till then had kept out of sight, 
j)oured into the village, and opened a heavy mus- 
ketry fire upon the group of which the Commander- 
in-Chief was the centre. Under cover of this fusillade, they 
brought up two guns, and opened fire on the pickets sent across 
to guard the bridge-head, and on the bridge itself. Sir Colin 
at once sent orders to the main body of his troops, then about 
four miles in rear, to push on. Till they could epme up, he 
directed Adrian Hope to hold the bridge, but on no account to 
attack the enemy. 

p 2 
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Adrian Hope at once detached the 53rd across the bridge to 
Adrian Hope reinforco the pickets, directing them to extend 
kcf'p>^ tiiem under cover of the bank, and to keep up thence a 
111 check. Tnusketry fire. One wing of the 93rd he kept 

in hand, ready, if necessary, to support the skir¬ 
mishers. Idle other wing had been detached to guard the ford, 
tlnee miles low'er down the stream. 

The 53rd, crossing the bridge, found a partial, though inade- 
Tho •■ 3 r<i lie covci* froiu the mounds and ridg(‘s of earth 

dovvn’i)eyond and tlio tall grass covering the bank. Lying down 
auVopeiOire they ojxmcd on the enemy a very effective fire. 

Meanwhile, Vaughan’s three guns crossed the bridge, 
and, taking up a position close to a yellow bungalow near its 
northern end, opened lire on the village. 

Still the reliels continued their fusillade ; and their leader, 
Vaiif^hanaifi ^ placed under cover of the toll- 

iu..unt8 OIK* ' house would sweej) the bridge, brought up one of his 
pieces to that jiosition between 2 and 3 o’clock, and 
opened from it. The effect was most damaging to 
the British, one shot alone killing or wounding eight men. 
This practice continued for some time, w^hen the gnns of the 
Naval Brigade, splendidly directed by Vaughan, succeeded in 
dismounting the piece and blowing up the tumbril.* 

The gun which had caused so much destruction had scarcely 
Tiio 03 r(i been dismounted when the 53rd, disregarding their 
rush to the orders to remain where they were, made a simul- 
taneous rush to the front on the toll-house, clearing 
out the enemy. Sir Colin was furious at this disobedience, and 
vainly tried to clieck it.f The men of the 53rd had heard 


* The manner in whioh this work was done reflects so much credit on all 
wlio were concerned in it, that it merits a notice more detailed than that which 
1 Inive given in the text. “ Lieutenant Vaughan now pointed and fired one of 
our guns at tlie small gun of the enemy, which was concealed behind the 
corner of a house, and annoying us much. His first shot struck the roof of 
the house ; his second struck tlie angle of the wall about half-way down ; and 
a third dismounted the gun and destroyed the carriage. Captain Peel, who 
was standing by, said : ‘ Thank you, Mr. Vaughan; perhaps you will now be 
so good as to blow up the tumbril.* Lieutenant Vaughan fired a fourth shot, 
which passed near it; and a fifth, which blew it up and killed several of the 
enemy. ‘ Thank you,’ said Captain Peel, in his blandest and most courteous 
tones ; * I will now go and report to Sir Colin.’ ”— llie SliannorCs Brigade m 
India, E. H. Verney. 

t “ The Comraander-in-Chief was terribly annoyed, and, riding up to the 
regiment, pitched into it well. But these wild Irishmen were incorrigible. 
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that they were to bo relieved, and they were determined to be 
in the front. There was nothing for it but to support thein. 
Fortunately, the heads of the main column were now at liand. 
The 03rd crossed tlie bridge in support of the 53rd, whilst 
Greathed’s In igado, following, advanced up the 8lop(i to the left, 
tlanked on the extreine left by the cavalry led by no])e Grant. 
As the infantry advanced on the village, the enemy abandoned 
it. Upon this, Iloj)o Grant, taking on his men round at a trot, 
caught the enemy as they were emerging from the 
other end, and, charging in echelon of scpiadruns, 
completely broke them. Then des])air seized ujxm 
the rebel mass ; breaking their ranks, throwing aside their 
arms, they fled in wild confusion ; but the horsemen were ujxm 
them and amongst them, and the slaughter was terrible; for 
several miles they rede along, sjiearing and cutting down at 
every stej) ; and the j)rogress of their swift advance might Va* 
marked by the smoke of exploded tumbrils curling up amidst 
the dark-green tiees.’’* 

The rout of the enemy was comj)hd:n. Eight guns, several 
colours, palaiKiiiins, and ammunition waggons fell into the 
hands of the victors. The rebels did not cease their i„u, 

flight even when they reached the fort of Fathgarli, iiouiuthawu. 
but, hastily seizing on all that was portable in their camp out¬ 
side that fort, hurried in panic and dismay across the same 
river which many of them had crossed but six short months 
before, arrogant with the j)ride of revolt, thirsting for the 
blood of the officers whom whilom they had sworn to obey ! 
They fled into Eohilkhand. 

The ovation the Commander-in-Chief received from his 
soldiers that evening is thus described by an eye- 

- , ® ,, , . .1 j • Ovation pvon 

Witness, one of the gallant actors m that stirring bytheHoi- 
scene : “ Their return from this ’’ (the return of the 
cavalry from the pursuit) “ was a stirring sight of 
war. In 1‘ront came the 9th Lancers, with three captured 
standards at their head ; the wild-looking Sikh horsemen rode 
in the rear. As they passed the Commander-in-Chief he took 
off his hat to them, with some words of praise and thanks. The 
Lancers shook their lances in the air and cheered; the Sikhs 

Whenever he began to 8peak, a lot of them exclaimed, as loud tis tliey could, 
‘ Three cheers for the C<>mraander-in-Chief, boys !’ until at length be himself 
was obliged to go away, laughing.”—Hope Grant’s Incidents, 

* Blackwood's Magazine^ October 1858. 
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took up tho cry, waving their sabres above their heads. The 
luen carrying the standards gave them to the wind; the High¬ 
land brigade, who were encamping close by, ran down and 
cheered both tho victorious cavalry and the veteran Chief, 
waving their bonnets in the air. It was a fair sight, and 
reniindod one of the old days of chivalry. When Sir Colin rode 
hack through tho camp of the Highlanders, the enthusiasm of 
the men exceeded description.’* * 

Sir Colin’s losses amounted to four men killed, two officers 
and eight men wounded. Those of the enemy were naturally 
mucli greater. 

1 have mentioned the skilful conduct of Vaughan of the 
Kaval Brigade at this action, Imt I cannot quit the 
sii])ject without referring to the gallantry of Roberts, 
the same Roberts wlio at a later ])eriod won so much 
honour and distinction in Afghanistan, and who, at the time I 
am writing, liolds tho high office of (k)mmander-in-Chief in 
India. In pursuing tlic rebels, this officer, then a lieutenant, 
came suddenly upon and engaged two sipahis with a standard, 
cut one of tliom down, and captured the standard. Continuing 
liis onward ci)ur 60 , ho cut down another sipahi, who was 
keeping a trooper at bay. For these acts, succeeding many 
otliers of a similar cliaracter, Roberts received the Victoria Cross. 


Sir Colin halted for the night some twelve miles from Fath- 
garh. Farly the next morning he marched for that 
nI.a- 1 ? dos \)lew opcii tho gate of the fort, and entered 

i MtiiKarh, without Opposition. So great had been the previous 
confidence, and so complete the present panic of the 
rebels, that they had left in the fort uninjured a valuable stock 
of timber, stored for the purpose of making gun-carriages ; 
steam-engines; guns of all sorts; and a large quantity of sol¬ 
diers’ clothing. They had even neglected to cut the bridge of 
l)oats communicating across the Ganges with the opposite bank. 
This bridge was at once secured. 

The next day Walpole’s column, strengthened by Seaton’s, 
and escorting the convoy previously mentioned, 
riemmtes ^^^^'ched into Fathgarh. The army thus concen- 
lus flyiiiK trated amounted to more than ten thousand men, 
loiimins. gxipplied with camp equipage and means of 

jau 4 . transport. 


Blachwood*8 Magazine, October 1858. 
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Thus was accomplished successfully the third portion of the 
original programme of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Communication with the north-west had l>een re- of his 

established: the Duab had been cleared of rebels. pr»»gramme 
Those rebels had escaped into Rohilkhand. That puXd. 
province and the province of Oudh still remained in 
c)pen revolt. The dealing with them was to constitute the 
fourth scene of the drama. 

It was the opinion of Sir (.-olin Campbell that the tliree 
months of cold weather which yet remained to him 
might be most profitably employed by following tlio 
enemy into liohilkhand. By stamping out the in favour «.f 
rebellion in that province he would, he believed, Slijfha!^ 
assure the more easily the submission of the whole of re-cun- 

the north-west. The se])arato forces then operating, ouUh!*^ 
as will be hereafter described, in western and central 
India, in Eajpiitana and in Hundelkhand, would at the same 
time restore order and tranquillity throughout tliose parts of 
India. Oudh alone would remain; and Sir Colin was of 
opinion that Oudh, hemmed in by the Gurkhas in one ex¬ 
tremity, and by troops whom he would dispose in summer 
quarters from that extremity to the further border, might wait 
his pleasure—might remain, that is to say, for some months 
longer in the hands of the rebels, until the ensuing cold season 
would permit his troops to operate more effectually in that 
country. Rightly regarding his European troops as the main¬ 
stay, the backbone of his army, he was unwilling, if it could be 
avoided, to expose them to the exhaustion and loss inseparable 
from a hot-weather campaign—a campaign carried on under 
circumstances which would often require the employment of 
small detachments, hurried and forced marches, exposure to the 
mid-day sun, and possibly to the heavy autumnal rains. 

But, in the opinion of the Council of the Government of 
India, the political exigencies of the time were so 
pressing, that they overbore considerations which, prefers 
if prompted partly by sound rules of military science, ^ of ^ 
were dictated in the main by regard for the health irthnao 
and preservation of the European soldier. Lord be^ttempted 
Canning and the members of his Council were 
guided in 'the views they propounded by two great principles : 
the one, that no rest should be given to the rebels—that they 
must be attacked and pursued until they should submit; the 
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other, that the main object of the next movement should be tb(‘ 
re-caj)ture of Lakhnao. These were cardinal points with the 
Government. Fitting in with them, too, was another considi*- 
lation, which, if of a less pressing character, was yet not unim 
}>ortant. I allude to the co-operation of the Gurkhas, led bj 
the Prime Minister of NipM, Jang Jlahadur. These troops, tei 
thousand in number, were occupying a position from which the;) 
could co-o]>erate cllccii va ly with the Hritish in Oudh. Were Sir 
Colin to deal immediately with Oudh, they would join in the 
action. Pmt it could not be expected, if the Oudh campaign were 
adjourned, that tliese men, natives of the Himalayas, would 
remain during tlu^ hot and rainy seasons in the plains exposed 
to a climate with which they w^ere naturally unfitted to cope. 

There are few, I think, who would be disposed now to (pies- 
tion the wisdom of the course iccommended by the 
inTavoiir'^^^ Govcmmciit of liulia. It seems to me that every 
thocourw coiKsideration lavouied its adoption. Alike in war 
Ll'ni^run-' and in politics, it is always advisable to strike a 
iiiiiK- d(H‘isive blow at the most important of the exposed 

points of an cnemy\ In this case Lakhnao was that 
point. Laklmao taken, the heart of the rebels w^ould be broken. 
No other great rallying-]>lace would remain to them. 8o long, 
on the other hand, as that regal city should remain in their 
possession, their adherents would continue to nourish hoiie, and 
it w^ould require more than ordinary tact and care to prevent 
the renewal of uprisings in parts which had been already overrun. 

Again, of the two provinces, Koliilkhand and Oudh, the latter 
was by^ far tlie most formidable, the most imtiorlant. The paci¬ 
fication of Hohilkband would produce litile or no effect on the 
men of Oiulh. On the contrary, the re-conquest of Lakhnao 
would be felt ill every village and in every corner of Eohil- 
kband. To this must bo added the important coiisiderution 
that whilst Outiam was, with some dithculty, holding the 
xUambagh with nearly four thousand men, rebels from all paits 
of India were daily crowding into Lakhnao. This fact alone 
would show that the case of Lakhnao was the more pressing. 

The necessity of dealing in the first instance a deadly blow at 


The Cora- 
uiaiider-iii- 


Lakhnao was insisted upon with so much force by 
Lord Canning that it became a law to the Com- 


ctdef^rJ^^ieres maiider-in-Chief. It devolved, then, upon him to 
uiug'T\Wws. make bis preparations to carry into effect the settled 
plan. 
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Advaii- 
ta lus 
jtosition 

ocriipinl ))y 
.‘^ir ('('liu at 
Fatligarli. 


At Fatligarh, situated on the Ganges, at the south-western 
extremity of the border-line between Oudli and 
Kohilkhand, Sir Colin was occujiying a position of 
no small advantage. It efiVctually barred the en¬ 
trance into the re-compiered districts of mutineers 
from the capital of Koliilkhand—Bareli—seventy- 
seven miles distant; Irom tlie north-western divi¬ 
sion of Oudh ; and from Lakhnao. The river-line between 
Fatligarh and Kanhpiir was strongly held, there being inter¬ 
mediate ])ost8 at Bithtir and Miran-ki-sarai. Jt was im}) 08 sibie 
for Sir Colin Cam])bell to undertake the contemplated measures 
against Lakhnao without the aid of a si(‘ge-train. Now, the 
siege-train was at Agra. The distance between Agra 
and Kanlipiir, the jioint whence the advance on 
Lakhnao must be made, is a hundred and seventy- 
nine miles. The road })asBed through Itawah, whence 
Walpole had but recently expelh^d the relicls, and 
in the vicinity of districts cleared by Seaton. dMie 
victory near Fatligai’li and the occuj)«ation of that place by Sir 
Colin had made the road safe against attacks from tlio left 


The r<»ail 

bet AVCCtl 

iyilnl))>ur aixl 
Agra }>rt»- 
tcclcd <in tlic 
left Hank, 


whilst the siege-train should be on its 


Scarcely less secure was it from 


way. 

danger on the right. For, 


although the broken remnant of the (Iwali/ir con¬ 
tingent was su]iposed to be at Kalpi or in its rijjhir 
vicinity, the men forming it could scarcely have 
recovered from the heavy blow and sore discouragement in¬ 
flicted upon them on the Oth December. It seemed almost cer¬ 
tain, too, that they would feel in their rear the elfects of the 
superhuman efforts wliich it was known were being made by 
the British troops in (kmtral India and in Bundelkhand to get 
at them; whilst the fact that Kanlipiir was guarded by a 
brigade under Inglis, that the communications with Allahabad 
were preserved by a Madras lirigado under (kirthew, and that 
tlioso between that place and Banaras were protected by another 
br igade under Franks, left them, in reality, but one line upon 
which they could act against the siege-train—the line by 
Akbarpur, and that was the line which Walpole had but very 
recently cleared, and along which no foi ce could march from 
Kalpi without exposing its right to K&ihpiir and Bithiir. 

The siege-train was then ordered fiom Agra. Whilst it was 
on its way, Sir Colin had time to organise the measures he 
considered necessary to secure his conquests and to facilitate 
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his movements. To guard the position at Fathgarh and the 
Sir Ooiin districts to the west and south-west of it, including 
makoHpre- Itawah, Maiiipiiri, and Miran-ki-sarai, he required 
au olliceT of inorc than ordinary intelligence and 
decision, well acquainted with the natives, and 
capable of arriving at and acting on a decision. For this com¬ 
mand lie selected Colonel Seaton. What Seaton was may be 
gatliered fiom the account I have givim of his march from 
iJehlf to Bewar. A gallant soldier, shrinking from no respon¬ 
sibility, always ready to give his life for his country, he was 
just the man to hold a position full of difficulty and danger. 
'J'he })Ost that was offered him came emphatically within that 
category, h'or, to hold Fathgarh and the districts whioh Fath¬ 
garh covered, Sir Colin }>ro])osed to leave him only two weak 
English regiments,—one of which only, the 82nd, was at Fath¬ 
garh—the 7th Panjah Infantry, a 9-pounder field battery, and 
three hundred and fifty newly raised native horsemen; this, 
too, when fifteen thousand rebels were witliin seven miles of 
Fathgarh I But, difficult as was the task, Seaton was equal 
to it. 

Meanwliile, Sir Colin endoavoured to amuse the Eohilkhand 
rebels. His great object was to mislead them—to 
manallvioH iuiprcss thcMi with the idea that Bareli was the 
durorieiiof attack. Immediately after occupying 

that Kohii- Fathgarh, he had sent Adrian Hope’s brigade to 
oiljlvt scour the country in the vicinity. On Hope’s return, 

learning that a force of fifteen thousand men had 
assembled at the town of Alhihganj on the hanks of the Kdrn- 
gangti river, some seven or eight miles distant, Sir Colin sent 
\Valp(de’8 brigade, with guns, cavalry, and sappers, to make a 
demonstration against them. Walpole’s orders were to make as 
much display as i)ossible, but not lo commit himself to an en¬ 
gagement across the river. He carried out these orders to the 
letter; he made as though he would repair the bridge, wiiich 
the rebels had bi oken down, across the liamganga; and, to add 
to the delusion, Sir Colin rode out himself and made a careful 
reconnaissance of the spot. The ruse succeeded admirably, for 
the rebels were completely deceived, and, for a time, became 
rooted to the left bank of the river. 

Whether suspicion gradually dawned upon them, or whether 
they were well served by their spies, I do not know. But it is 
certain that, after remaining in this position ten or twelve days. 
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they detached a body of five thousand men to attempt an incur¬ 
sion into the re-conquered districts. These men, no « 

crossing; the Rdmganga at a point above that watched de^aTHthe^ 
by Walpole, marched to a ferry on the Ganges, 
called Surajgli4t, about twelve miles above Fath- 
garh, crossed that river, and occupied the village of Shamsabad. 
At ten o'clock on the evening of the 26th January, Adrian 
Hope's brigade, consisting of the 42nd, the t>3rd, the 4th Pan jab 
Rifles, Remmington’s and Blunt’s troops t>f Bengal Horse Artil¬ 
lery, tAvo squadrons of the 9th Lancers, and half of Hodson’s 
Horse, was sent to attack them. Marching all night, Adrian 
Hope found the enemy at 8 o’clock in the morning posted at 
rhe village of 8utia, half a mile from Shamsabad. As soon as 
the rebels saw the English their guns opened fire. Hope did 
not reply till well within distance; but, when he did reply, it 
was with considerable eflcct. At the fifth discharge the rebels 
broke and fled, Hodson and the 9th Lancer squadrons were 
amongst them at once, and, though the rebel cavalry fought 
well, the slaughter of them was great. The British loss did not 
exceed five or six killed and about twenty wounded. Amongst 
those wounded mortally was M‘I)owell, the gallant second in 
command of Hodson's Horse, the companion of Hodson in many 
a daring enterprise. Hod son himself was wounded in two 

places. The enemy were pursued eight or nine miles. Those 
who escaped re-crossed the (ianges into Rohilkhand, leaving 
four guns in the hands of the victors. 

Meanwhile, in order the better to relieve pressure on Seaton's 
small brigade, Sir Colin Campbell had arranged with 
the Chief Commissioner of the Panjdb, Sir John 
Lawrence, that a force should be organised at Rurki 
for the purpose of entering Rohilkhand from the Lakbiml!! 
north-west. This column, he had reason to believe, 
would be ready to set out on this expedition on the 1st Febru¬ 
ary. It was now approaching that date ; Hope’s victory at 
Sutia had been severe enough to impose prudence on the rebels 
for a few days ; the siege-train was well on its way to Kanhpur; 
Seaton had had a week to examine the lay of the districts com¬ 
mitted to his care and prudence; there was no reason for further 
delay. Sir Colin was anxious to retuin to the place which was 
to be his base in the new campaign, to see how the works he 
had ordered to cover the bridges were progressing, to be pre¬ 
sent there to receive the siege-train, and to despatch it across 
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the Ganges to the first advanced position on the Lakhnao road— 
the station of Unao. lie left Fathgarh, then, on the 1st Febru¬ 
ary, followed by the cavalry and the horse artillery, and, making 
forced marches, reached Kanhpur on the 4th. Hope’s brigade 
and the artillery park started the same day by regular marches, 
whilst Wal|)ule’s brigade, strengthened l>y a portion of that 
which Seaton had brought down, stayed a few days longer, to 
cover to the last the communications with Agra. Hut l)y the 
23rd February all had crossed the Ganges into Oudh. On the 
sandy plains between Unjio and Hanni were massed ongineers, 
artillery, horse, foot, commissariat waggons, camp-followers, 
the most efficient Euro])ean army ever ranged in the plains of 
India. It counted seventeen battalions of infantry, fifteen of 
which were Hritish ; twenty-eight squadrons of cavalry, in¬ 
cluding four English regiments; fifty-four light and eighty 
heavy guns and mortars. They are there on the eve of their 
departure. 4'he morrow will see them st irt for the rebellious 
city, the capture of wliicli will be so fatal to many among them. 
I must leave them lor tlie moment; for before I describe their 
deeds it is fitting that 1 should narrate the manner in which 
Jang Halnidur and Franks had been co-operating from the 
south-east, and how Outrani and his gallant companions were 
bearing up in the Alambagh. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ADVANCE INTO EASTERN OUDH. 

Among the offers of assistance which, in the early 
revolt, had l)cen made to the Govern or-General 
was one of peculiar sipjnificance. Jan^ Bahadur, 
the virtual ruler of the independent Hill State 
which, touching the British territory at Kumaun, 
extends all along the north-east Border of Oudh, 
then rejoining British territory at a point in the Gorakhpur 
district due north of the station of the same name, continues 
the touch to within a few miles of Darjiling—Jang Bahadar 
had, in the mouth of May, placed the whole military resources 
of Nipal at the disposal of the Governor-General. The in¬ 
dependent jiosition occupied by Nipal, tlie known ability of 
the man, who, though only Prime Minister, wielded all real 
authority in the country, the certainty that the overthrow of 
the British could scarcely fail to offer great opy^ortunities to an 
able general commanding a compact and well-disciplined [army, 
gave to Jang Bahadur’s proposal the appearance of being 
inspired by a pure and generous friendship. Few untraveiled 
independent rulers would have acted in a similar manner. But 
Jang Balnkiur had but a few years previously visited Europe. 
This visit had enlightened him on many points, and on one 
point in particular. It had convinced him that, under all 
circumstances, England would be able to maintain her hold on 
India. It became therefore with him a matter of interest to 
support the stronger combatant. 

Lord Canning thanked Jang Bahadur for his offer, but it was 
not till some time in the month of June that offer after 
he accepted it. In pursuance of the agreement some delay, jh 
between the contracting parties, Jang Bahadur in a^^pted; 

July despatched three thousand Gurkhas from Khatmandu. 
These, entering the British territory at a point north of 
Gorakhpur, marched on that place, and reached it at the end 


days of the 

Jang Bilitidur 
offtTH at an 
early date to 
aid to suppress 
the revolt. 
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of the month. Their arrival was the signal for the disarming 
of the Si])abi8 stationed there (Ist August). The neighbouring 
stations of Azamgarh and Jaiinpur were then in 
the tlirocs of anarchy. Vainly had the heroic 
Venables, the indigo-]>lanter, who had been stead¬ 
fast among the faint-hearted, struggled and fought 
for order. It is true that on the 16th July, after a 
gallant fight of tlie few against many, he had repulsed the 
rebels in an attack on Azamgarh. But, after the victoiy, his 
own followers had shown symptoms of mutiny, and ho and the 
few Europeans who followed him had been forced, on the 
doth July, to retreat on (lhazipur. To restore order, then, 
in Azamgarh and its vicinity, the arrival of the Nipaleso troops 
was opportune. They oecu})iod Azamgarh on the 13th August, 
and Jaunpur on tlie loth. Meanwhile, on their evacuating it, 
(xorakh])!!!* was taken ])ossession of by rebels from Oudh, com- 
mande<l by one Muhammad llusen. 

The Government of India, to ensure concert between these 
allies and its own troo])s, had transmitted orders 
military authorities at Bamiras to appoint 
tiK* ooverniiient Certain oflicci’s, left unemployed by the mutiny of 
their regiments, to join and act with the Nipalese. 
In ol)edience to these orders, Captain Boileau and 
Lieutenants Miles, Hall, and Campbell came to Jaunpur and 
took up the duties assigned to them. Two or three weeks 
elapsed before an op|)ortunity offered of testing the (piality of 
the allied troops, but in the third week of September the 
approach to Azamgarh of a large body of rebels gave an occasion 
of which they eagerly availed themselves. 

Azamgarh was the }>oint threatened. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wroughton, commanding at Jaunpiir, deemed it 
AAaiiiKarh advisublo then to detach the Sher regiment of 

thSelied. Nipalcso, twelve hundred strong, and two guns, to 

reinforce that station. 

The Nipaleso left Jaunpur at 10 a.m. on the 18th September, 
marched forty miles that day, and reached Azamgarh at 6 o’clock 
in the evening. It had transpired, meanwhile, that the rebels 
were encam})ed at or near a village called Manduri, ten miles 
distant; and, it being surmised that they were ignorant of the 
arrival of the Nipal reinfi^rcement, it was determined to surprise 
them. Accordingly, at half past 1 o’clock the next morning, the 
Sher regiment again set out, accompanied by Captain Boileau as 


and a ffw 
< fiirkah troopM 
are rx iit to the 
AzaiiiKarh 
district. 
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English officer in charge of the force, by Mr. Wynyard the judge, 
by Mr. Venables, the gallant planter, whose recent 
services I have just referred to, and by three 
other officers. Manduri was reached a little after Mn^vena'bies 
sunrise. The rebels wore found strongly posted, 
their centre covered by the village, and their 
flanks protected by fields of sugar-cane, then at their full 
height. Nothing daunted, the Nipj'il colonel, Shamsher Singh, 
formed his men up in five columns, and dashed at that strong 
position. Their onslaught was so fierce, tliat in ten minutes 
the rebels were in full flight, leaving on the field three brass 
guns. They lost about two hundred men killed and wounded. 
On the side of the Nipalese two were killed and twenty-six 
wounded. Mr. Wynyard, in his report of the action to his civil 
superiors, alluded in the highest terms to the conduct of the 
Nipal troops, liegarding j\Ir. Venables, who commanded the 
cavalry, he wrote ; “ lie was always where fighting was Jmrdest; 
he was first up at the first gun taken, and killed three men with 
his own hand.” * 

This victory had an excellent effect. Up to that time the British 
authorities had felt some hesitation in employing 
their allies against the rel)els, but with the victory bJioXnl'up 
of Manduri all uncertainty vanished. To march 
fifty miles in two days, and then to win a battle in an unknown 
country, would have reflected credit on veteran soldiers. The 
success obtained on this occasion not (mly filled the English 
officers with confidence, it emboldened thorn to follow up the 
step already taken. On the 27th September, Colonel Wroughton, 
accompanied by the civil officers of the district, marched witli 
another party of Nipal troops from daunpur against, and 
occupied, Muoarakpiir—the stronghold of a rebel llajah, Iradat 
Khan ; took that chieftain prisoner; tried, and hanged him. 
Proceeding onwards, Wroughton and the Nipal troops pijcified 
the entire district. On the 29th, the authorities at Azamgarh 
made a similar demonstration fiom that place, and with similar 
success. Atraolia, the stronghold of the rebel leader Beni 
Madhu, was occupied, its fortiheations were destroyed ; and, 
although Beni Madhu escaped, he quitted the district. Up to 
the borders of Oudh order w as thus for the time restored. 

* So sensible were the rebels of the immense service rendered by Mr, 
Venables to his country that they offered a reward of five hundred rupees for 
his head. 
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To support tlio Nipal troops, the Government had, in 
Septoiiiber, directed the despatch from Banaras of 
^ Hijiall forcc, Consisting of three hundred and 
Mji.t irom * twenty men of tlie 10th Foot, two 9-pounder guns, 
small (Ictaehment of European artillery, and a 
hnndred and seventy of the 17th Madras Native 
Infantry, under tlie command of Lieutenant-Colonel Longden of 
tlie 10th Foot. But, before this small force could reach the 
scene of action, the Oudh rebels had again crossed the frontier, 
and had encountiered and been beaten by tlie Nijialese at Kudya 
on the 19th October, and at Chanda on the 3()th of the same 
month.* Tlui last-named action was severe enough to merit 
a separate record. The rebels, numbering from four to five 
thousand men, were strongly posted and liad seven guns. The 
Nipal troops counted only eleven hundred men with two guns. 
The batth^, obstinately contested, ti^rininatod in the complete 
defeat of the rebels, with a loss on their side of three hundred 
killed. Four of their guns were taken. But the victory was 
dearly purcliased. Lieutenant-Colonel Madan Man Singh and 
eleven men were killed, and fifty-nine were wounded. The 
gallantry of the Nipal troops had been consfiicuous. Of one of 
them, Ijieutenant Gambhir Singh, it is related in the official 
account of the action that, “ single-handed, he took a gun, cutting 
down five of the artillerymen, and wounding and driving away 
two others.” This gallant ally was covered with wounds, but 
eveil tually recovered. 

Longden reached Jaunpur just after the action of Chanda. 

Three days after his arrival (4th November) the 
Oudh rebels, to the number of one thousand, with 
two guns, again crossed the Oudh frontier, and 
seized the fort of Atraolia. The attention of Longden was at 
once called to the fact. Uniting his force to that of the Nipalese, 
lie marched out at once, and, on the ninth, cannonaded the 
place so vigorously, that the enemy evacuated it during the 
night. 

But the fact that the British territory was still liable to 
invasion, and that the British troops, though strong enough to 
repel an isolated attack, were not strong enough to defend the 
whole frontier, and might be forced, under certain circum- 

* Kudya is a village twelve miles to the west of Azamgarli; Chanda is in 
the SulUinpur district of Oudh, thirty-six miles from Jaunpur. 
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stances, to fall back on Banaras, induced the Government of 

India to conclude with the Nipal Governinent a 

new arrangement. In virtue of this, it was ar- coudVi?irr.m”^ 

ranged that Jang Bahadur should proceed him- 

self to the scone of action with a force of nine Uahiidurtor 

thousand picked troops, and that to this force * 

Colonel MacGregor should be attached with the 

rank of Brigadier-General. At the same time measures were 

taken greatly to increase the British force on the eastern frontie r 

of Oudh. Large reinf ercements were sent to tl»e Jaiinpiir Ibrce, 

and that force so strengthened was placed under the command 

of one of the ablest odicers in the British Army, Brigadier- 

General Franks, C.B. Similarly, another mixed 

force was organised in western Bihar by Colonel The Hritinii 

Koweroft to move from Tirhiit along the Gandak HiTeugulonui’”* 

tovv^ards Gorakhpur. These three separate c<nys 

(Tarinee had but one primary object,—to clear the Britisli 

districts to the north of Banaras and east of Oudh ; as soon as 

these districts should be cleared, one corps would remain in 

observation, whilst the other two would march to co-oj erate 

with Sir Colin Campbell in his attack on Lakhnao. It will be 

necessary, then, to deal with the three separately. 

K(jwcroft’s force was composed of thirty men of the lioyal 
Marines, a hundred and thirty of the Pearl Naval 
Brigade under Sotheby, three hundred and lifty erlllvs ruJer* 
Nipal troops, fifty men of the Bengal Folice 
Battalion, and four 12-pouuder howitzers, two of which were 
mountain-train guns, it occupied an intrenched camp at Mirwa, 
about forty-nine miles from Chapra. {Seven miles distant, at 
Sobanpiir on the west bank of the little Gandak,* lay a small 
rebel army, computed to consist of twelve hundred regular 
Sipahis, and four thousand armed adventurers, of whom a 
hundred were mounted, with four guns. On the 
morning of the 26th December, Koweroft, who had 
waited for the arrival of the Goraknath Nipal 
regiment from SigauH, marched to attack the rebel force. 

* There are three rivers called “G ndak”—the ^^reat, the lesser, and the 
little. Tile last rises on tlie norrliern boandury of the Chapra district 
(western Bihar), flows in a south-easterly direction for about a liiindred and 
twenty miles, then leaves the district of Cliapra and enters that of Tirhnt, 
wliieh it traverses in tlie same direction for about seventy miles, w’heu it joins 
the Baghmati. The united streams subsequently fall into the great Gandak. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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Their position was strong on two oiit of its three objective 
points. They occupied a village, covered in front by a tank 
with high banks, and on the right by a tope of trees : the left 
was comparatively uncovered. Eowcroft halted within half a 
mile of the place and rode forward to reconnoitre. He resolved 
to render useless the enemy’s strong positions in the centre and 
on the right by turning his left. He did this with great 
coolness and success. The Nipal troo])8 hehaved splendidly 
under fire. Sotheby of the Naval Brigade managed the 
artillery with grout skill. The Minio rifles of the Boyal 
Marines, directed by Lieutenant Pym, produced a striking 
effect. The result was that the enemy, attacked a little after 
10 o’clock, were coni])letely beaten by half past 1, forced back 
from Sobanpiir, and followed six miles further to Majauli, and 
tlience driven across the Gandak, with the loss of one large iron 
gun. liowcroft followed up his victory the next day by 
crossing the river and destroying the homesteads of the leading 
, i w .. rebels. Then, in pursuance of instructions he had 
(iii 4 ghrii for received from Brigadier-General MacGregor, under 
(<rdtMB. whose orders he had been placed, he marched to 

Burhat Ghat on the river Ghaghra, there to await further 
instructions. 

Jung Bahadur’s little army, meanwhile, setting out from 
Nipal, had crossed the British frontier. On the 
Jung Bahddur 23rd December, it reached Bhetia, eighty-two 
tcroto^y?^^ miles east of Gorakhpur. Here it was joined by 
MacGregor. Continuing its march, it crossed the 
river Gandak on the 30tli, and arrived in the vicinity of Goi akh- 
})ur on the Tith January. Gorakhpur was occupied by the rebels, 
but by rebels disheartened, divided in purpose, and ho])eles8 of 
,, , ,, success. When attacked, then, the following 

rebels at momiiig by the Nipal army, they made but a feeble 

Gorakhpur. resistance, but fled across the Eapti,* leaving seven 
guns in the possession of the conquerors. These lost but two 
men killed. Seven were wounded. The loss of the rebels 
amounted to about two hundred. 

* The Rdpti takts its rise in the sub-Himdlayan ranges of Nip^il, and, 
flowing round a long spur of mountains, enters the plains of Oudh, which it 
traverses in a south-eastorly direction for ninety miles, passing through the 
Baliniich aud Goiulah districts ; it finally joins the Ghagiira after a course of 
four hundred miks. 
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The civil administration was at once re-cstahlished in Gorakh¬ 
pur. The British districts were cleared of rebels. 

At the 8 »me time, awaiting the time when the civil administru- 
Nipal force at Azamgarh should cross the Oudh oorukhpuT* ^ 
frontier in co-operation with that under General 
Franks, MacGregor transmitted orders to Koweroft to embark 
his little force in boats and ascend the river. 

Before Roweroft came up, the moment referred to had arrived, 
and dang Bahadur, starting fi om Gorakhpur on the 
14th February, reached Barari, on the left bank of IjJ’prolche.s 
the Ghaghra * on the B)th. On the evening of 
that day, Roweroft ancliored within four miles of 
that place, and landed on the right bank. Tlieie, on the 
morning of the 20th, he was joined l)y a brigade of the Nipal 
force, with six guns. Roweroft tlien received orders to bring 
up his boats to Phiilpiir, so as to allow of their being used Ibr 
tlie jiassage of the remainder of the Nipal force at that place. 
But, before he could carry out this order, information readied 
Roweroft that Idiulpiir was occupied l)y the rebels. Accordingly 
he marched on that jilace, drove the rebels from it defeats 
and captured three of their guns. Then, bringing ihe n bcis at 
up his boats, he made of them a bridge spanning 
the stream, and allowed the Nipal troops to cross. It was then 
arranged that Roweroft, with the Pearl lirigade, the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, which had joined him, and two Nipal regiments, should 
occupy Gorakhpur, to keep open the communications, whilst 
Jang Balnidur should march via Sultanpur on Lakhnao. 

Crossing the Ghaghra, Jang Bahadur marched to Ambarpur 
on the 25th February. The road to that place was 
commanded by a small fort, having a triple line of -JanK Paha- 
defence within a bamboo jungle, and defended by 
thirty-four men. Jt was necessary to storm this 
post, for, though it might be turned, its continued occupation by 
the rebels would enable them to act on the communications oi 
the advancing force. The Nipdl troops, then, were sent against 
it. It was defended with so much vigour and 
resolution, that the assailants lost seven men killed 
and forty-three wounded before they gained posses¬ 
sion of it. The defenders dk J, all, at their posts. 

♦ The Ghaghra is the chief river of OuJh. It risf^s in the sub*Hirnalayan 
ranges of Nipal, traverses Oudh and western Bihar, and falls into the 
Ganges at Ohapra after a course of about six hundred miles. 

Q 2 
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The effect of this capture wmh great, for two days later the 
rebels evacuated a larger fort occupied Ry two hundred ineii, 
towards which the NiiuUese were advancing. Neither their 
passage across the Giirnti near Sultanpur, nor their further 
]>rogress to Lakhnao, was disturbed by the enemy. They 
Mardi 10 - 11 , reached the vicinity of tliat city on the 10th March, 
and moved into line with the British army on the 
11 til, in full time to take part in the capture of that city. 

1 ])ro])ose now to turn to (leneral Franks. On the 29th 
November that officer liad lieen apjiointcd to com- 
trrijks'- niand the troops in the Azamgarh and daunpiir dis¬ 
tricts. The forc'O at his dis])osal consisted of about 
five thousand live hundiaal men—of whom three thousand 
two hundred were Nipiilcse—and twenty guns. His own 
brigade was composed of the 10th, 20th, and 97th 
luHforce, company Idth battalion, and 8th com¬ 

pany 2nd battalion Royal Artillery ; dedachments of the 3rd 
i)altalion JMadras, and of the fifth battalion Bengal, Artillery, 
iii> AssiKfant ^ detail of native artillery. The Assistant 

Ayniiiitit- Adjutant-General of the force was Captain IT. 
(ieiitrai; Havelock, son of the famous general, and who had 
served undc'r Franks, as Adjutant of the lOtli llegiment, for six 
years. This gallant (»ffieer, on learning the nomination of his 
old coloiK'l to the command of the force, had at once applied to 
serve with it; and on the application being granted, though 
still suffering from severe wounds, liad hastened to join. 
Franks was officially informed that his main duties would 
consist in protecting Banaras against attack, in pre- 
venting the rebels Irom crossing the Ganges into 
r>ihar, in recovering British districts oeciipied by them. It 
was at the same time impressed upon him, in a memorandum, 
that tlie safety of Banaras was the prime, the main consideration, 
to which every other was to he subordinated,* 

Nevertheless, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Central Provinces, 
Mr. J. P. (irant, in communicating this memoran- 
r'st!u?tions^^^ ^ Colonel Franks, wisely supplemented it with 

kiveii to iiiru by a description of the state of the frontier, of the 
Mr. orant. rebel chiefs, of their following, of the positions 
they had taken up, as well as of the probable means of offence 


*** Lord Canning's Memorandum, dated 29th November, 1857, addressed to 
Cuionel Franks. 
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and defence at tlieir disposal. This memorandum, written 
clearly and with accurate knowledge, proved of ineBtimal>le 
value. 


By the end of December, Franks had organized his force, and 
had placed it in strong defensive positions, show- hIkavr a bold 
ing a bold front to the invader. His right front i(. the 
column was near Azamgarh. 11 is centre some 
miles in front of Jaiinpur, and his left at Badlapiir. I'liough 
tiie attitude taken up imposed on the rebels so far as to prevent 
them from hazarding an attack, it did not liinder them from 
pillaging and pliindeving the districts about a hundred and 
twenty miles to the west of ♦Jaunpiir. 

The leader of the rebels was called Mehndi TTiisen. He called 


himself Nazim of Sultanpur. Like many men 
wh(j rise to the surface in a period of riot and dis- 
order, he was an adventurer, whose main object 
in life was to secure for himself something tangible out of the 
general wreck. He had under him about fifteen 
thousand men, mostly matchlock-men, of whom saimy. 

not more than a third could be depended upon to fight. The 
rebel leader liad his headquarters at Chanda, a town thirly-six 
miles from Jaunpur, on the diixnd road from tliat station to 
Sultanpur; but his lieutenant, Fazal Azim, occupied a strong 
position at Saraun, just fourteen miles north of Allahahad. 
His outposts were within four miles of that place. 

Franks had no regular cavalry. He had, indeed, thirty-eight 
mounted policemen, known as the Banaras Horse, 
commanded by Captain Matheson. To compen- How Franks’s 
sate as far as possible for the deficiency, he had c^^Hiry 
m(»unted twenty-five men of the 10th Foot, and 
|)laced them under the command of Lieutenant Tucker of the 
Bengal Cavalry. The services rendered by these men can 
scarcely he exaggerated, but their numbers were insufficient to 
effectively follow up a victory. It would have been easy for 
him, with tiie force at his disposal, to beat the pseudo Nazim or 
his lieutenant; but a barren victory—a victory which could 
not bo efficiently followed up—would be useless. The Govern¬ 
ment and the Cornmander-in-Chief were equally alive to the 
necessity that Franks shoul 1 be supplied with horsemen in suf¬ 


ficient numbers, and they did all that seemed to ^as Qttpmpw 
them possible under the circumstances. But the ^ supplied, 
supply could only proceed by detachments. The first of these, 
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(;(>iiipoBe(l of two RrjiiadroiiB of the Bays, and four horse artillery 
^ 11118 , was despatched from Allahabad on the 20th of January 
to redIIforce him. 

As soon as he heard tliat cavalry were on their way to join 
him, Franks (21st January) moved forward with 
column, numbering fourteen hundred men, 
of wIkjih eight hundred were Ni})aleBe, and six 
guns, to Sikandra, seven miles from Saraun. He found that 
Fazal Azim, witJi eijlit thousand men and fourteen guns, was 
still at that place. Fa/al Azim heard at the same time of the 
arrival at »Sikandra of General Franks. The country all about 
Saraun being open, he broke up his camp that night and 
advanced to Nasratpur, a very strong position, 
held then by an ally, an influential talukdar, 
strong position. Beni Bahadur Singh. In this position, extremely 
strong by nature, and the approacli to which had 
been rendered more difficult by art, the two friends hoped 
to 1 h> able to give a good account of any assailant, even though 
that assailant should be British. 

Fianks learned next morning of the retreat of the rebels. 

lie could not attack them at once, for his cavalry 
FrankH waits for iiot coiue up, and he had directed them 

iiis cavalry, to joiii him at Sikaiidra. The day of the 22nd, then, 
was devoted to preparing for the move, which 
he thought would scarcely be delayed beyond the morrow. 
Franks meanwhile gathered all the information possible regard¬ 
ing the enemy’s position, and, whilst receiving this, he erected 
a kind of stockade, or fortified enclosure, there to leave his 
baggage whilst he should march on the enemy. 

In this way the day passed, anxiously towards the closing 
hours, for the sun set, and no cavalry appeared, 
which arrives. At last, about eight o’clock, they arrived, accom¬ 
panied by four horse artillery guns. There was 
no more hesitation. Next morning Franks sent his men in two 
columns against the enemy. The strength of the position did 
not stop them; Niptilese rivalled European. With the loss 
of only six men slightly wounded, the stronghold 
Franks attacks was Captured; the rebels hastily fleeing to save as 
many of their guns as possible. Two of these 
were captured ; but the density of the jungle, in 
the first instance, and the difficult nature of the ground beyond 
the jungle, in the second, greatly impeded the action of the 
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cavalry, and the rebels, acquainted with the by-paths, were 
able to carry the remainder across the Oiidh frontier. 

After the action, Franks was forced, in obedience 
to orders, to his regret, to send back the cavalry 
to Allahabad. 

Having destroyed the rebel stronghold, Franks moved to 
Saraun, re-established the civil authorities in the 
districts bordering on AllahabM, and then re- Franks moves to 
turned to Badlapur, preparatory to an advance by at siogramao, 
Sultaupur on Lakhnao. Thence he moved eight 
miles in advance to Singramaii, close to the tronticr, there to 
await the action of Jang Bahfidur, on his right, at Gorakhpur. 

We have seen how the arrival of Kowcroft at Gorakhpur 
on the 19th February had loosened the hands of the and advances 
Nipal Maharajah. IVanks set out the same day for to sdiUnpiir. 
Sultanpur. The distance was thirty-three miles, but the greater 
portion of it was occupied by the rebels. Their advanced post, 
Ohanda, thirteen miles from Singramaii, was guarded by eight 
thousand men, of whom two thousand five hundred wore Sipahis 
trained by British officers; and another strong corps of ten 
thousand men lay within a few miles of them. 

Franks, I have said, marched on the 19th from Singramaii. 
His plan was to move rapidly and defeat the 
enemy’s forces in detail, and ho carried out his 
programme to the letter. Reaching Chanda about 
eight o'clock in the morning, he found the place occupied by 
the rebel corps I have already mentioned. This corps, eight 
thousand strong, had eight guns, a good position, and every 
incentive to make a sturdy resistance. Its com¬ 
mander, a civil officer, named Banda Hiisen, had des- S^threnemy. 
patched veiy early that morning express messengers 
to his chief, the pseudo-Nazim, Mehndi Husen, informing him 
of the approach of the British, and begging him to move up 
with his following of ten thousand men to his support. Could 
he resist but for three hours, that support was assured to him. 

But the impetuous onslaught of the British and Nipalese 
was not to be withstood even for three hours. Sipahis 
from four trained regiments were there, but they ftt^k“and 
were there only to give way. almost without a serious 
effort. After a contest, which did not oont the allies 
a single man, Chanda was occupied, and the enemy were pur¬ 
sued three miles further to Eampurd. 
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At liainpiua Fraiiks halted—only for two hours. He had 
l)ccumo awaie that the reinforcements under Melmdi Husen 
were on their way, and he had made up his mind to deal with 
them before they should lecover from the panic which the 
defeat of the Chanda force would certainly inspire. Ho took 
ground, then, to the left, and occupied the village 
of llamfr])ur. Mehiidi Husen was in full march for 
(’handa when he learned from some fugitives of the 
defeat of liis lieutenant. Surprised as he was, he still hoped to 
relrieve the day. After a short halt for reflection, ho made a 
circuit, and, as the sliades of evening were falling, ho appeared 
on the left rear of Franks's position. But Franks was not so 
to be canglit. At once changing front, he dashed at the rebels. 
Surpri.^ed, wdien they had ho})ed to surprise, they made but the 
semblance of resistance, and then fled in disorder. Owing to 
tile lateness of the hour, Franks pursued them but a short 
ilistance : he then bivouacked on the ground he had occupied 
bel'ore tne action. 

The loss of the allies in these two actions amounted to only 
eleven wounded—a proof of the slightness of the re- 
si^tance. That of the enemy cannot be accurately 
computed; but the speed of their flight and the 
jiaucily of cavalry with the victors would induce the belief that 
it was not considerable, 

'The pseudo-Nazim rallied his forces at Wari, intent on re¬ 
newing the struggle. Between the contending 
armies and Suitanjiur was a very strong Ibrt, sur- 
of flic ibrtof rounded by a jungle, and completely commanding 
approaches to that town—the fort of Budhayan. 
The Nazim was thoroughly well aware of the importance 
of this |)odtion, and he resolved to secure it. But Franks 
})osscssed a knowledge not inferior and a determination 
at least equal. He possessed, too, this advantage, that at 
Hamirpur he occupied a position from which he could deal a 
blow at an}" enemy who should attempt to attack Budhayan from 
W ari. The Nazim did, nevertheless, make the attempt, and in 
a manner which entitled him to some considei'ation as a general. 
It was far from his desire to encounter the English in the plain. 
The recollection of the battle of the previous day was strong 
within him. But he was anxious to mislead his enemy, and 
gain a post from which he could defy him. 

But he failed. Do what he would, Franks always put himself 
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in hia way. After a long day of inanoeavring, it came to 

this,—that the army which was ready to iight a 

battle would gain Budhayan. The Nazim would do Vrank»out- 

everything but that. Franks would do everytliing 

inuluding that. The greater daring gained the duy, 

and on tlie afternoon of the 21st Franks occupied the strong 

fortress. The ^azim, baffled, though not discouraged, made a 

long detour, and turning the town of Sultanpur, took up u 

position at Badsliahganj, two miles beyond it, ready 

there to dispute the further prrogress of the allies; who takes up 

on this point, he rallied all his scattered j^artisans, p,*Yoo{inear 

and the troops of Banda Husen. Here, too, he was suitiinpur. 

joiijed by Mirzii Gatluf Beg, a general of artillery 

under the ex-king of Oudh, who had been sent fi om Lakhnao 

f< r the express purpose of assuming the command and of driving 

back Franks. lie assumed the command, but ho did not drive 

back Franks. 

Franks had halted at Budhayan on the 22nd to await the 
arrival of the Liihor Light Horse and the Bathau 
cavalry, urgently required and anxiously expected. Franks is 
But, as these had nut arrived on the early morning 
of the 23rd, he felt constrained to act without them, out cavalry. 
He set out, then, at 6 o’clock in the morning of that 
da}", to attack the enemy. 

The position which (laffur Beg occupied was very formidable. 
It may thus be described. His whole front was 
protected by a deep and winding nullah, which ran i]*® position 
into the Gumti. Ihe main body extended in a m suitdnpur. 
line, a mile and a half in length, in the ])lain behind 
that nullah, the left resting on the Sultanpur bazaar, the centie 
placed behind the ruined lines of the police battalion; the right 
covered by a range of low hillocks in advance of the village 
and strong masonry buildings of Badshahganj. The nullah 
which coveied his fiont was crossed by the road leading to 
Lakhnao, and which Franks must traverse. To prevent such a 
movement, Gaffur Beg placed his principal battery on this road. 
The rest of his guns were distributed along his front, three 
being posted in the village near the bazaar on his t xtreme left, 
six in the masonry buildin :> of Badshahganj on his right. 

Formidable though the ]>osition was, it had one great fault. 
It could be turned on its right. The road from 
Allahabad to Lakhnao, to the souih-west, crossed » • 
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the nullah at a point out of reach of the enemy's fire, and led 
to ^rournl behind their right. GafFiir Beg had forgotten this, 
for he had pushed neither cavalry nor scouts in that direction. 

Franks marched, as I have said, at 6 o’clock in the morning. 
At about 9 o’clock, or a few minutes after, his 
Franks de- a<lvance guard, composed of the twenty-five mounted 
of ^ 10th Foot, aud thirty-eight men of the 

^ Bamiras Ilorse, which constituted his only cavalry, 
position. caught, sight of the enemy’s outposts on the nullah. 

Franks at once halted his force. He had detected 
the weak })oint in the position of the enemy, and had resolved 
to profit l)y it. 

Feigning a front attack, o/‘Cupying the enemy by a demon¬ 
stration which had all the appearance of being real, 

Suiulnpur moved his infantry and light guns obliquely to 
the left, and seized the AllahalDad road. The feigned 
attack so completely concentratcid upon it all the attention of 
tlie enemy, that they lieeded not the movement of the infantry 
brigades, and thos<? brigades liad reached a position completely 
in lear of the enemy’s right before the latter had the smallest 
suspicion that they were not in front of them. Their surprise, 
when tile Anglo-Indian force deployed and attacked, may be 
surmised. In vain did they attempt to rectify the error, to 
bring tlieir guns round to the new front:—it was too late. The 
Fnglish puslied forward with a decision that allowed no time to 
repair mistakes. In advance even of the skirmishers, a gallant 
officer of Engineers, who had during the siege of Lakhnao 
rendered the most sjdendid service, Macleod Innes, 
secured the first hostile gun, as the rebels were 
abandoning it. Falling back from this, the rebels 
rallied round another gun further back, from which the shot 
would, in another instant, have ploughed through the advancing 
columns. Macleod Innes noticed the danger. He never stopped 
to consider, but galloping up, alone and unsupported, he shot 
the gunner as he was about to apply the match, and remaining 
undaunted at his post, the mark for a hundred match- 
lockmcn who were sheltered in some adjoining huts, 
kept the artilleiymen at bay till assistance reached 
him.* The British line then swept on, and its left soon reached the 


♦ For this splendid act Macleod Innes—who, happily, still survives— 
received the Victoria Cross. 
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high road to Lakhnao. A minute later and it had captured the 
central battery. Franks himself, cap in hand,led the skirmishers 
of the 10th Foot right up to the guns, which the enemy’s gunners 
served to the last, dying at their posts. After this, the battle 
was over. Fugitives in vast numbers, who had left 
behind them twenty guns (one 32-pounder, two The enemy 
24-poundor8, two 18-pounders, four 12-pounders, one dSfod, 
9-|)ounder, and ten smaller pieces), their camp, their 
baggage, and their ainmunition, covered the tdains, followed by 
tlie British horsemen and. the infantry. How many of them 
were killed or wounded it is impossible to record. “ Had the 
Labor Light Horse and Pathans reached me six 
hours sooner,” wrote Franks, “ when the whole plain bntnotefTi- 
was covered with fugitives, whom the utmost elforts ibrTaut 
of my infantry could not overtake, their loss would oi cavalry, 
have been considerabl}^ heavier.” The casualties on 
the side of the British amounted to two killed and five wounded. 
The cavalry referred to—augmenting the cavalry force under 
Franks to six hundred sabres—arrived on the ground shortly 
after the action was over. 

The next morning Franks was joined by the Jalandhar 
Cavalry.* This body of horse, raised on the Guide 
principle under the ausj)ices of Colonel Lake, Deputy who arrive 
Commissioner of Jalandhar, only a few months actiou/ 
before, and equipped and drilled by Lieutenant 
Aikman, had marched from the Satlaj to join Franks in an 
incredibly short s[»ace oF time—the last march cover¬ 
ing forty miles. “1 did not expect you fur a fort- Aikman joins 
night,” exclaimed Franks, as he welcomed Aikman : 

“ had I known you would have been here, I would cavalry, 
at any cost have postponed the action.” It will be 
seen that, though too late to share in the battle of Sultanpur, 
Aikman was to inaugurate the arrival of his new levies by an 
action not }ielding in brilliancy to any performed in the 
campaign. 

The road to Lakhnao was now apparently open, and there 
seemed little chance of any further opposition being 
offered. But on the early morning of the Ist March, o/A^Lmari^ 
Aikman, who had been j osted for the night three 
miles in advance of the camp with a hundred of his men, 


♦ This regiment was subsequently absorbed into the 3rd Sikh Cavalry. 
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learned tliat a body of fii’e hundred rebel infantry, two 
hundred cavalry, and two guns, under a noted rebel chief, 
Mansab AH, who had long evaded pursuit, occupied a position 
throe miles off the high road, on the banks of ihe Guinti. This 
was quite enough for Aikman. Despatching a trooper to Franks, 
begging him to send up in support the cavalry and the guns, 
he led his men to the spot, charged the enemy, totally defeated 
them, killed more tlian a hundred of them, and drove the 
sin vivors into and acro>s tlio Gumti, capturing the two guns. 
This gallant and successful charge was made under every dis¬ 
advantage of broken ground, and ])artially under the flanking 
fire of a hostile fort. Nothing could exceed the splendid daring 
disphivod by Aikman on this occasion. For some time he was 
at sword’s point with several rebels at the same time, and from 
one of them ho received a severe sabre-cut across the face. The 
cool find resolute courage with which he continued to fight 
inspired his men with the supreme resolution which caused the 
combat to terminate in the successful manner I have described.* 
The cavalry and the guns arrived after the fight was over. 

After this crowning event of his victorious march, Franks 
pushed on, and, on the morning of the 4th, reached a mosque a 
mile bc^^ond the town of Amethi, eight miles from Lakhnao. 
He had i ecoived orders from the Commander-in-Chief to advance. 
Learning, however, tliat the fort of Daurara, two miles to the 
right of the rofid, was occupied by a large body of the rebels 
with two guns, Franks, apprehensive that that body, if un¬ 
molested, might annoy his long train of baggage, resolved to 
drive them out. 

The resolution in itself was perfectly sound, but the mode in 
which it was carried out left much to be desired. 
atDuXlS. -^.gainst the foit Franks detached, with a body of 
cavalry, only two horse artilleiy guns. In vain did 
Havelock protest, as far as he could protest, urging the general 
to use the two 24-pounder howitzers which were available. 
Franks was obstinate. The result was that the two horse 
artillery guns, moved up successively to four hundred, three 
hundred, and even two hundred yards of the fort, failed to 
breach the walls or to silence the matchlock fire of the rebels. 
Subsequently the 24-pounder howitzers were brought up, the 


* Lieutenant, afterward Lieutenant-Colonel, Aikman received the Victoria 
Cro^fi for this gallant act. He died in the autuinu of 1888 . 
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outer defences were forced, and the hostile gnus wo e captured; 
but the rebels barricaded themselves in a house guarded by a 
massive gate, and still bade detiance to the Biitisli, The shot 
from one of their own guns which had been turned against this 
making no impression upon it, and a lire kindled againt it pro¬ 
ducing no effect, and the only engineer officer, Maclcod Innes, 
having been severely wounded while trying to burst the gate 
open, Franks determined to withdraw. The force then rcsuined 
its march and joined Sir Colin the same evening.* 

This was the last action which signalised Franks’s successful 
march from the borders of eastern to cetdral Oiulli. 

He ioined Sir Colin on t'le niglit of the 4th March, itosnitsof 
having, in tliirteen days, marched a hundred and cainpaign. 
tiiirty miles, beaten an enemy immensely 8U})erior in 
four general actions, and captured thirty-tour pieces of ordnance, 
with the small loss of thirty-seven officers and men killed and 
wounded. Such leading needs no comment. Franks was known 
as one of the best regimental officers in the British army. This 
short campaign stamp)ed him as qualified to take very high 
rank among its generals. The repulse at IJaurara was little 
more than an accident, arising from over-confidence. 

It is true he was well supported. In Captain, now Sir Henry, 
Havelock, he had an Assistant Adjutant-General, 
who combined to a vigorous frame an ardent love of ^ ' 

his profession and a clear head, al)le to detect the weak points 
of an enemy’s position, and to devise the means of profiting hy 
his faults. Havelock was a born general, and, ]) 08 st.‘ 8 sing a.s ho 
did the entire confidence of F^'ranks, his intuition may be dis¬ 
cerned in every action but one of this short campjaign. I'hat 
one was the last. Against the attack with insufficient means, 
when sufficient means were available, Havelock protested with 
all the energy of his nature. Had his advice been followed, tlie 
great opportunity which had been in the grasp of Franks would 
not have been denied him. 

But there was another gentleman attached to Franks’s staff, 
whose services deserve special mention. I allude to 
Mr. Patrick Carnegy, of the uncovenanted service, carnegy. 

♦ It waB believed that this »';eek had important consequenccB for Franks. 
Ho had been selected by Sir Colin to command the corps d^armce vvhicii was 
to act on the left bank of the Gumti; but when, it is said, Sir Colin heard of 
the slap on tlie face he had received at Daiimra, he struck his name out and 
substituted that of Outram. 
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The son of a general officer in the service of the Company, 
Patrick Garnegy had warned the interest which in those days 
was required to obtain for a man a commission in the military 
service. Forced to Ixcorne a civilian in the uricovenanted 
grade, Camegy had l)rought to the performance of his duties 
an intelligence, an industry, and a zeal which would have 
won his s])urs in any profession. lie worked his way up 
steadily. lie gained the confidence of the Government and the 
affection of the people. His tact and judgment enabled him to 
steer clear through every crisis. In Fraidcs’s camp he had charge 
of the intelligence department, and in this office his knowledge 
of the peoj)le, their language and their customs, made him 
invaluable. Brought constantly into connection with Havelock, 
who was scarcely less distinguished as a linguist, a desire to 
attain the same ends in the same plain straightforward manner 
brought about an intimate friendship, in itself most advan¬ 
tageous to the public service.* “ His information regarding the 
enemy has proved so correct,’' wrote (General Franks, “ that on 
it alone the whole of my operations might have been planned; 
he has always accompanied mo in the field, and assisted in 
carrying orders under the heaviest fire.” Another non-milirary 
Veriabiea g^^ntleiuan, Mr. Venables, whose services will be 
ene, ea. spi'cially referred to further on, rendered 

splendid service in this campaign. Colonel Longden, of the 
10th Foot, showed, too, special qualifications for the 
Longden. which he was einjiloyed, that of com¬ 

manding the advanced gmirds of marksmen and light guns. 

The troops led by these men from the eastern side of the 
province have at last been brought to the scene of action, their 
part in which is to be so brilliant. But before I narrate their 
deeds, or the deeds of their comrades now marching from 
Kanhpur, it is fit that I should biiefly tell how 
xhoBtory Outram had borne his part in the period which had 
outram/' elapsed since the (ommander-in-Chief, on the 26th 
No' ember, had entrusted to his untiring energy the 
safe kee]ung of the Alainbagh, and to his watchful eye a super¬ 
vision over Lakhnao. 


* In 8uV)8equent years Mr. Garnegy rose as high in the 8< rvice as it was 
possible for an uncovenanted officer to rise. Ha*! ho had a commission, or 
had he entered the Civil rvicr, there is scarcely any position in India to 
which he might not have attained. He died about four years ago. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OUT RAM AT THE ALAMIUGH. 

In the second chapter of this book,* I stated that on the 2Gth 
November Sir Colin Campbell, marching with his large convoy 
to Kfinhpur, had left to occupy the Alambagh and to threaten 
Lakhnao, until he should return, Major-General Sir James 
Outram, with a force of between three and four thousand men 
of all arms, and twenty-five guns and howitzers. | As the 
period of Sir C' Jin Campbeirs return is now approaching, it 
is fit that I should relate how Outram and his gallant warriors 
had comp<*rted themselves during the more than three months 
which intervened between the departure and the return of the 
Commander-in-Ch ief. 

The Alambagh, “ the Garden of the World,’* was one of the 
royal gardens, being a square of five hundred yards, 
enclosed by a wall about nine feet high, and entered The Aiam- 
by a handsome gateway. In the centre was a 
double-storied garden-house of masonry. The 
garden had been full of Iruit trees; but these had been cut 
down, and all traces of them had disappeared. The wall, on 
the city side, had been strengthened by a strong ramp of earth; 
and an interior earthen ramp or traverse had been thrown all 
round the centre building to protect it from the enemy’s fire. 
Well-formed earthen bastions had been erected at each angle. 


♦ Page 155. 

t The European force consisted of three hundred and thirty-two artillery¬ 
men, two hundred and ninety-two cavalry, two tliousand seven hundred and 
seventy-one infantry ; the Native, of a hundred and eight artillerymen, 
seventy-seven cavalry, and eight hundred and sixty-two infantry, or in all 
four thousand four hundred aifd forty-two. But, of these, five hundred and 
forty were detached to the Banni bridge. The infantry regiments were the 
5th, the 95th, the 84th, the 98th, the 90th, the let Madias Fusiliers, the 
Firuzpiir Regiment, the 27th Madras Native Infantry, and the Madras 
Sappers. 
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and the face of the eiicloHiiro next the road was protected by a 
ditch. It lay on the riglit of the high road coining from 
Kanhpiir, at a distnice of about two miles from the outskirts of 
the city of Lakhnao. 

Outram did le-t occujiy the Alamhagli with his main force. 

Holding it wi h a small detachment and a lew guns, 
Prwition lie pitched his canni in the open, about half a mile 

Outram. 0011111(1 it. Mo tlius occupiod a po^itioii acroKs the 

road, extending to the right and lelt on either side; 
on the r-ght as far as the lort of dalalainid, and eovered on all 
points by l>att(‘ries, trenches, and ahattis; on one or two by 
some happily situated .swanijis. 

The artilieial defences 1 have indicated were not thrown up 
at once, they were dcvelojied as the energy of the 
greau7«iiZ showod tiicm to be n'quired. But that enemy 

iiearuMied by had rcctuved a lesson so severe in the storming of 
Sikandarlmgh and of the Sliah Najaf, and in the 
bombardment ot the Kaisarbsigh, that several days 
elapsed ere he ventured to show himself on the track of the 
con(|ueror who had robbed him of his prey. Nor was it till 
tlie early days of December that any indications of life or 
movement whatever were visible on his part. But on the 2nd 
December it became apparent that lie liad recovered heart, and. 
that he was preparing an attempt to dislodge Outram. 

The Britisii right, renting on the fort of Jalalabad, was 
toleral)ly secure. The leader of the rebels, the 
dovalen faiuous iMaulavi, known as Ahmad Shah, far from 
Rkiifni plan meditating an attack in that (jiiarter, had devised a 
oiitwC. iiot at all despicable had it been carried out 

with sufficient force and with energy, whereby, 
amusing the whole front of the British, he should Middenly turn 
their left, and, pouncing on the Banni bridge, liein them in 
between two fires. 


Their leader 
<ieviae8 a 
Rkilfnl plan 
to e.\pel 
Outram. 


Keeoverirg 4die manner in which the Maulavi prepared to 
ulev^^brTnto tliis plan indicated a return of confidence. 

w!rkout”‘ ^ His men bt'gan, in the first week of December, to 
their plan. throw up batteries in front of the British left. 
When these were completed, they proceeded to extend them 
towards their proper left, opposite the right centre of the 
British. VA hibt these works were in progress, they threatened 
the British position, skirmishing up to within grape distance, 
but always making their attacks in front. They repeated these 
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attacks until the gunners of Outram’s force came to look for¬ 
ward to a daily visitation as a matter of course. 

At length, on the 22nd December, the rebels threw off the 
mask, and attempted to carry out the j)rogramme 
they had drawn up. They sent a detachment of labels 
four thensand infantry, four hundred cavalry, and attack 
four guns, to march by the villages of (laili and 
Badrnp to Banni, and there, in the rear of the British force, 
to intrench themselves, severing the communications with 
Kanhpiir. 

The plan was skilful, and, had it been as skilfully executed, 
it might have greatly embarrassed the British. But, 
two days before it was executed, it ha<l ])een betrayed 
to Outram V)y his spies. Possessing thus the inesti- bctrayedto 
mable advantage of complete acquaintance with his 
enemy’s designs, Outram determined to play their own game 
against them ; and, whei'eas they were trying to sever his com¬ 
munications with Kanhpur, he determined to see if lie could cut 
them off from Lakhnao. 

The reliels set out on the night of ihe 2lBt December, reached 
the village of Gaili, and, occupying a ])osition 
between that village and Badrup, encamped for the 
night. In that position they were not (^uite cut off Outmm’s 
from Lakhnao, for the left of tlieir position was but Sun's? 
half a mile from the Dilkusha, which had, since 
Sir Colin’s departure, heen strongly re-occupied by the in¬ 
surgents. 

Against the rebels so encamped, Outram started very early 
on the morning of tlie 22nd, with a force consisting 
of twelve hundred and twenty-seven infantry, under 
Brigadier Stisted, a hundred and ninety cavalry, 
under Major Kobertson, and six 9-ponndGr guns, under Caydain 
Olyiherts. At daybreak he came uyion tliem. Sending his centre 
against their main jiosition, with his left he drove them from 
Gaili, doubling thorn liack on Badrup. Sur})rised, the rebels 
scarcely attempted resistance as these manceuvres were being 
carried out. d’hey lost their four guns and an ele¬ 
phant. At Badrup Stisted again attacked them, and anddrives 
forced them to relinquish tueir hold. They then ibrn/ikushl' 
changed their lino ot retreat, and fell hack on the 
Dilkusha. The pursuit then ceased, and in sufficient time. 
For the detachments from the main rebel army, hearing the 

VOL. IV. R 
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Hii Ic'urniHK 
tiial OiilraiH 
li) i-< wrukcned 
Ills l'<»rco. 


ii})roar, were crowding from the Dilkiisha to retrieve the day. 
'J'liey arrived in time only to receive their beaten coinrade«. 
^J’lie lofSH of the relicls exceeded hlty killed. Tliat of Outrani 
amounted to two killed and some eight or ten wounded. 

This repulse considtuahlj^ checked the enemy’s ardour, and 
during the tliree weeks that followed they but once 
w k-c<Hu- made a maniiestation oi attack. On this occasion 
^'Oniined themselves to a long cannonade, in- 
(.fill. r.licks effective against the llritish position, but too suc- 
rtturus (jessfVil ill killing a most |>rominont artillery officer, 
Lieutenant .D. (lordon. Nothing further occurred till the 12th 
flaiiuary. Hut on that day the rebels made a supreme effort 
fbi‘ victory. 

Circumstances seemed to favour them. d’hcy were well 
servc'.d liy tlieir s])ies, and they had learned that on 
cH ic'urninK the Htli ,January Outram had weakened hisf force liy 
h)il\v!'ukc^ hundred and hlty inlantry, eiglity (‘avalry, and 

hi s force. four guns, deta(^hed to protect a convoy of empty 
carts—to be laden and returned—he was sending 
into Kalvnpiii*. 

A reliel partisan, named IMansah All, was at this time in the 
district, in communication with the main body of 
Kciisoiis for the Lakhnao rebels. The task had lx en assigned to 
him to hover about the main line of Hritish commii- 
nicatioii, and to liarass and, when 2 )os>il)le, to cut off 
small didachmeuts and convoys. It had become known to 
Cutram tliat early in January this man had received consider¬ 
able reinforcements from Lakhnao. lleu(;e it was that he 
liad (h^taelied a largo covering party with the convoy I have 
alluJed to. 

The Lakhnao rebels waited till they believed that the convoy 
and its escort had reached Kanhpur. They then, oii the morn¬ 
ing of the 12th Jannary, made their long-meditated attack. 
They came out in force—to the number, it is estimated, of 
thirty thousand. Massing this large body opposite 
file extreme left of Outram’s position, tliey gradually 
suj.roHie extended so as to face Ids front and his left flank, 

eiiuit. thus covering nearly six miles of ground. Threaten¬ 

ing with their left, their right centre and right advanced to the 
real attack. 

Outram waited till the enemy’s movement should take some 
u...certaiuable form. He allowed them, therefore, to extend— 
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even round liis left flank. But the niornent their advance was 
sufficiently pronounced he dealt, with rapidity, the 
counter Idow he kept ready for delivery. Forniing Ontrani 
up his two brigades, the one consisting of seven 
hundred and thirteen, the other of seven liundred and 
tliirty-three Eviro])ean tro(){)s, to face the front attack of tlie 
eiieiny, ho directed the ever-daring Cipherts to take four horse 
artillery guns, and, supported by a detaclunent of the Military 
Train, to dasli at the overlapping right of the enemy. Tlie 
protection of the rear of the position in case it should be 
threatened, was conlided to the volunteer and native cavalry. 

With the dash and energy eminently characteristic of tlie 
man, Olpherts took out his gtins at a gallop, 
and, pushing to the front, opened Are on the rebel oiphorts ruis 
masses just as they had begun the second overlapping ^ 

movement, to gain the rear of the British [)osition. 

Tlie vigorous assault made by Olpherts com})letely disconcerted 
them. Eeuoimcing their turning eflbrts, they fled in conlusion 
and dismay. 

Whilst 01])herts was thus delivering a decisive blow on the 
e>wtreine right, a repulse, scaicely less signal, liad 
l)een inflicted u[)on the reliel troops opposed to the 
British left centre. These advanced with Considerable 
spirit into a grove of trees in front of the ])icket commanded l>y 
Captain Down, of the Madras Fusiliers, and usually occupied by 
him. Down allowed them to come rather near; then, dashing 
at them witli the bayonet, drove them back with loss. Wliilst 
the enemy were thus being repulsed in their attacks on the left 
and the left centre, they had not been idle on the British right. 
This part of the British line was covered by the fort of Jala¬ 
labad, upon whicli somerougli repairs liad been executed, and it 
was considered comparatively unas.sailable. Knowing this, and 
deeming it probable that because the fort was considered strong 
it would be therefore weakly garrisoned, the rebel leader, whilst 
threatening, as we have si en, the left, and making on that side 
a noisy demonstration, had quieily massed a hirge body of 
infantry against the picket connecting the right with Jala¬ 
labad, and, bringing their tliree guns to the front, opened upon 
that picket a heavy Are. But here, too, Outram was equal to 
the occasion. Bringing to the front, from the left of the right 
brigade, detachments of the bth Fusiliers and Brasycir’s Sikhs, 
and two guns of Moir’s bullock battery, he took up a position which 

R 2 
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j^ave him the light flank of the enemy, and then opened upon 
til at flank. The effect was instantaneous. The l ebels 
abandoned the advanced position, evacuated the vil- 
* ’ lage they had occupied, and, though for a time they 
cuntinued the fire from their guns, their practice was bad, and 
caused no damage. 

Simultaneously with the attack just described, the enemy 
advanced against the Alambagh, and established 
urivil'i back' them^elvcs in a thick cover close to that enclosure. 

From this, about 12 o’clock, they advanced into the 
uni )aK 1 , Here, however, they became exposed to a 

heavy fire from Maude’s guns and riflemen, and were soon 
driven back. 

l>y 4 o’clock in the afternoon the rebels were in full retreat 
mill the rebeiH sidcs. Their losses must have been con- 

laii bai k. siderable. Outram’s amounted, on that day, to only 
three wounded. 


The serious manner in which the rebels were affected by 
their repulse and their losses was manifested in a 
infiiunces vcry curions manner. The natives of India are 
aftin ting the peculiarly influenced by religious influences. They 
iia vts. believe in fortunate days and periods—days and 
lieriods peculiarly auspicious for producing certain results. It 
hap})ened that the most learned pandit in Lakhnao had declared 
on the 12th January that, unless the British were driven from 
their position within eight days from that period, they never 
would be expelled ; and, moreover, that the period in question, 
from the 12th to the 20th inclusive, was peculiarly favourable 
to effecting their expulsion. In consequence of this prophecy, 
it had been resolved l)y the rebels to give the British no rest 
throughout the period indicated. 


But, when the attack, prepared with so much foresight, and 
delivered with all the skill of which they were capable, failed, 
their spirits sank to zero; and, in spite of the pandit, they 
remained quiescent on the 13th and two following days. Nor 
was it till the 1 (Jth that they^ made their second attempt. 

But though they made no atfiick on the British position, they 
did attempt to intercept the convoy. The active 
lavrslath, determined Maulavf had sworn that he would 

capture the convoy and ride back into Lakhnao 
through the British camp. He left Lakhnao with a considerable 
force without baggage, on the night of the 14th, turned the 
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British camp, and took up a position from which he conhl 
advantageously pounce on the convoy. Everything seemed to 
favour him. A violent dust-storm was blowing towards tlie 
direction whence the convoy was approaching, and its lojidcr 
had no warning. But again did Outram’s prescience bafHe him. 
Beports as to the Manlavf’s movements had reached that general, 
and he, noting how the weather seemed to favour an attack, 
ordered out Olpherts with two guns and a detachment of tiie 
Military Train, on the road to Banin'. Ho subsequently sup¬ 
ported this small body with the rest of the battery and the 
Militaiy Train, a detachment of Wale’s Horse, and the 90th 
Light Infariti y. 

Olpherts revelled in danger. He possessed the coup-cVoeil of a 
dashing leader, was ready in resource, and quick to 
act as circumstances might require. Ho waited for oiiWicTts’H 
the enemy till ho came in the open, and then opened periomiancf*. 
on them and killed or dispersed them. The Maulavi was 
wounded and narrowly escaped capture. 

Early on the morning of the 16th, between 1 and 3 o’clock, 
the convoy returned with supplies to the camj). The 
force was thus increased again by about four hundred convoy saieiy 
men. No attack was anticipated, and many officers arrives in 
were about to unpack and distribute some of the 
private stores arrived, when, about 9 o’clock, the enemy made 
a sudden and very formidable attack on a yucket guarding a 
battery in the process of erection, between Jalalabad and the 
camp. No guns were mounted here, and the picket 
had to fall back on the intrenchment; but the 
alarm had no sooner been given than Brasyer’s repuiHod i»y 
Sikhs, ready for any emergency, rushed to the front, "" 

and, rallying the picket, put the enemy to flight 
and captured their leader, attired in the imaginary costume of 
the god Hanuman.* He turned out to be a Brahman, very 
influential with his countrymen. The enemy’s loss was severe. 

On the left the rebels confined themselves for several hours 
to a cannonade on the position. Their attack, though 
it ranged along the whole front, seemed specially 
directed against the picket occupying a village on 
the extreme left. Their grape and round shot came in very 
thick at this point, but beyond sending their cavalry within 


♦ “Hanum^n,” the deity who takes the form of the monkey. 
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a thousand yards of tho British front, only to be driyen back, 
they made no demonstration witii the other arms 
till evening had set in. But as soon as it was dark 
they ]>ushed forward masses of infantry agairist the 
village. The officer commanding at this point was Major Gordon, 
j 75th Ivegiment. Gordon allowed the enemy’s masses 

aiuroij»iI"rtB. to ai)])ro;ieh Avithin eighty yards, and then opened 
U})on them Avith three guns and musketry, and drove 
them off immediately. 'I’lie left rear was guarded l)y Olpherts 
with four horse battery guns and a detachment of the Military 
Train. With these he beat back the cavalry demonstration 
above indicated. Tho British loss from the enemy on this 
occasion amounted to one killed and seven wounded. 


ddie failure on this occasion com[detod the discouragement of 
Tiioricofor rebels. bh-(3m that time forth until the 15th 

ward till thc' February they confined themselves to demonstrations, 
arv'thr'^ ” attt?m])t8 to cxcitc alarm—and to incessant bugling, 
f iuMiiy roase Outraui’s spics announced attacks for gi\'en dates, 
(bHA S passed by and tlie attacks were not 
nuide. Meanwhile the conviction seemed to be 


stealing into their minds that they were bound to a losing 
cause. They heard of the loss of Fathgarh, and rumours 
oven reached them of tho capture of Bareli. This conviction 


Avas not slow in producing discord in their councils, 
amor--’\hT blows between rival chieftains. On the 22nd 

roiVi'f^ January the troops led by the Moulavi, and those 
obeying the orders of the Begam came to a sharp 
encounter, resulting in the slaying of about a hundred men. 
All this time the advance portion of Sir Colin’s force was 


approaching, and on the 23rd January Outram 
r!'(ldvl>s roiii a reinforcement of ten guns escorted by a 

foiv(nuont«. part of the 34th Kegiment. To counterbalance this, 
tho remnants of the heroic 75th, of Dehli renown, 
left on tlie 14th February for the Himalayas. 

At last, goaded by the Maulavi, who, after a brief imprison¬ 
ment by the Begam’s party, had escaped and re-assumed his 
ascendancy in the rebel councils, the enemy hazarded 
attack on the 15th. They attempted their 
tbe 15th, faA^ourite plan of turning the left. But Outram was 
ready for them. The 90th turned out, and Olpherts, 
always full of zeal, galloped to the front with his guns, accom¬ 
panied by the cavalry of the Military Train. When within 
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four hundred yards of the rebels, Olpherts unlimbered and 
poured in round after round. The rebels could 
not stand it, l)ut broke and fled. The British 
lost one man killed and one wounded. 

On the morning of the 16th the rebels threatened to renew 
the attack, but, after a ffreat dtal of show, they „ 
retired. In the evening, however, they came on luaiiii'osta- 
against the whole British front as though they were 
in earnest. They made four separate advances, and 
retired as often, coming under musketry fire only on one point, 
the extreme left of the British. But, finding the yucket on the 
alert, they made no serious attack even here. Their advances 
were aGcomy>anied by yells aiid shouts and the clang of brass 
instruments. This day they admitted to a loss of sixty killed 
and wounded. 

Stores were now coming in daily from Kanhpiir, and the 
movements of the various brigades of Sir Colin 
Campbell’s force had become so y)ronounced as to .loiormintMo 
spread conviction amongst the rebel leaders that 
unless they could, within the next five or six days, 
succeed in their yu-ojects against Outram, they would be for 
ever baffled. They determined, therefore, to try one last grand 
assault—an assault better ydanned, on a larger scale, and more 
sustained than any of its jjredecessors. Having ascertained 
from their sy)ies that it was the custom of the (xeneral and a 
large yu’oportion of officers and men to attend church-y)arade 
early on Sunday morning, they fixed uy)on an early hour on the 
following Sunday, 21st February, for their groat blow. 

They had calculated correctly. The men of the right brigade 
were attending a church y)arado, the General being 
with them, when mas^-es of the enemy began to con- 
centrato opy:)u8ite the extreme right and left of the 
British y)osition. Captain Gordon, whom wo have known 
as aide-de-camp to General Neill, and who was now on 
the staff, noticed the movements of the enemy from No. 2 
battery, and rode down to report the fact to the General. 
Outram at once sent down the Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Captain Dodgson, to turn out the left brigade, whilst the 
batteries opened all along the line. For the enemy, originally 
massing their forces on both flanks, had gradually extended 
inwards, and were threatening the whole yjosition. They had 
advanced, in fact, to within five hundred yards of the British 
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pORition before the troops were tiirnocl oii^. ready to receive him. 
Jbit then tljo old stoiy was repeated. On the ri^ht the enemy, 
advancing against Jalalahad, were checked by an artillery fire, 
whilst Oa])tain Han-ovv, with two Inindred arid fifty of the 
volunteer cavalry and two gnns, coming up from behind that 
furt, dashed iH)on a party sent to turn the British position, and 
drove them back to their main body. On the left, Olpherts and 
a s(]nadroii of the Military Mounted Train, under Major Robert¬ 
son, carried out the same plan, witli the same success. Forced 
now to make a fi'ont attack, and threatened in turn on their 
left, the emauy did not long persevere. Once indeed they 
made as though they would try and overwhelm the left turning 
j)arty, luit at the decisive moment some well-directed rounds of 
shrapnel and round shot induced them to pause. “ He who 
hesitates is lost” is a truth more Mp|)licable even to warfare 
than to the ordinary affairs of life. They did not 
renew their design, but, at a (Quarter past 10 o’clock, 
fell back, beaten, baffled, and humiliated, to the 
city. ddioy admitted to a loss of three hundred 
and forty men killed and wounded. That of the British 
amounted to nine men wounded. 

Tlie last, the most desperate, and the best-fought attack was 
made on the 25th February. During the few days 
outnini immediately preceding, troops from Kanhpiir had 
lorlvnioilts" been gradually pouring in, and up to that date the 
force under On tram’s orders had been strengthened 
by the arrival of Remmington’s troop of horse artillery, of the 
7 th Hussars, of Hudson’s Horse, and of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. 
Hence he was now able, should he think fit, to retaliate more 
effectively on the enemy in the open plain. 

Tlie des 2 )airing attack of tlie rebels was made with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war. For the first time 
Jukra’iimii tlie icyyal Begam, mounted on an elephant, attended 
attJK k in, py the Prime Minister and principal nobles, simi- 

designation, lai’ly mounted, accompanied the assailants. The 
proceedings began by a violent cannonade directed 
against the Alambagh at 7 o’clock in the morning. This 
lasted an hour. A little later, about 10 o’clock, a strong 
force was sent to threaten the British loft, while the main 
body began to inarch along the right front, to the right, 
and out of the range of the guns. Of this force, which 
consisted of between twenty and thirty thousand men, a 
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inoiety, after passing the extreme point of the British right, 
made a sharp turn to tho right again, and continued this until 
they had gained a position, sheltered by trees, in the right 
rear of the fort of Jalalabad. Tho other moiety, with which 
was the Begara, halted at the turning angle, so as to support 
the attack, or to maintain communications with the main 
posts, as might bo required. The advanced portion began at 
once to shell the fort of Jalalabad. 

The movement of the rebels to the right rear of the British 
position had been so pronounced that, at last, Outram 
thought he had them. Taking with him his right auenTptsto 
infantry brigade, four of Olpherts’s guns, four of cnitoirtiie 
Remmington’s, a squadron of tho 7th ilussars, tho thcirljaHe!* 
Military Train, and detachments of Hodson’s Horse 
and Graham’s Horse, he started, a little before 10 o’clock, to tho 
riglit, to cut off tho advanced moiety of the rebels, whilst 
Barrow’s Volunteers and Wale’s Horse, making a detour, should 
tiike them in rear. 

The line tfiken by Outram naturally brought him in sharp 
contact with the second or reserve moiety of the 
rebel army. Tlie cavalry with this reserve, mini- <irivoHback 
Bering nearly a thousand, supyjortod by infantry, H^pporta. 
came up to within seven hundred yards of Outrain’s 
left flank, and threatened to come nearer. But the ubiquitous 
Olpherts, always ready, at once wheeled his four guns to 
the left, and, advancing a short distance, unlimbered and 
opened fire. The effect was remarkable. The Begam left 
the field, tho Prime Minister followed in attendance, and the 
courtiers accompanied to guard tho Prime Minister. Tho 
consternation caused by the fire of Olpherts’s guns had not 
abated—for tho enemy had begun to fall back—when Rern- 
mington came up at full gallop, and, taking up a position about 
four hundred yards to the left and in advance of Olpherts, 
opened fire on tho retreating enemy; the squadron of the 
7 th Hussars and Brasyer’s Sikhs advanced with them, and 
kept the rebel cavalry in check. 

Made secure of his left by the action of these gallant men, 
Outram pushed forward with the remainder 
of his force to deal with the first or advanced Brigadier Campbell 
moiety of the enemy s army. Acting under turea two guns, 
his orders, Brigadier Campbell of the Bays took 
with him the Military Train and detachments of Hodson’s 
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Horse and Graham’s Horse, and advanced beyond Jalalabad, 
d’urning then to the right, ho came in full view of the 
enemy. Alarmed by the sound of Olphcrts’s and Remming- 
ton’s guns, the rel)els, sensible of the pr* senco of danger, were 
forming up hurriedly when they caught sight of CampbeH’s 
horsemen. Campbell gave them no time for rellection, but at 
once charged the two guns which had been playing on the fort. 
The Sii)aiii8, surj)rised as they were, did not flinch. They met 
the charge with courage, and though, as its result, the two 
guns remained in the hands of the Military Train, fifty corpses 
about them testified to the desperate valour of the defenders. 

The enemy’s infantry meanwhile had fallen back on a tope 
of trees, from tlie upper branches of which some of 
Tiie tlieir marksmen kept a constant fire on Outrarn’s 

fuiVinK back, forcc as it approached. The defence of this tope was 
so sustained as to give time for the main body of the 
rebels to fall l)ack and recover their line of retreat. They even 
once again threatened tlie fort, but gave way before the per¬ 
suasive i)ower8 of Olpherts and Itemiuington. 

It was 210 W ha]f-|)ast 2. The fighting for the day was 
apparently over. But the rel)el8 were resolved to 
make one final effort. Strengthening tlieir right 
with the troops who had fought in the morning, 
tliey made a desperate attack, about 5 o’clock, on 
the village forming the left front of the British position. Never 
had they fought witli greater determination. They took pos¬ 
session of the tope of trees in front of the village, and then 
pressed on, encouraged by the fact that the British picket, just 
then short of ammunition, was falling back. But their triumph 
was short. A reinforcement came up, and forced them to 
retire. All that night, however, they continued 
their endeavours to take that village, threatening 
at the same time the entire left front of the position. 
Nor was it till the dawn of the following day that they gave up 
the task as hopeless. 

With this attack the defence of the Alambagh may be said to 
merge into the more exciting drama of Lakhnao. 
It is, however, impossible to leave the gallant 
defenders of that important position without endea¬ 
vouring, however inadequately, to indicate the 
great service which their prolonged occupation of 
it had rendered to the country. For more than three months 
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Outram, with a force originally nearly four thousand strong, 
and subsequently often smaller, had kept in cheek the main 
army of the rebels. That army, known in November to 
count thirty thousand men, most of them trained soldiers. 
Tinder its banners, had been gradually augmented after the 
hill of Dehli to more than treble that strength.* Between 
that augmented army and the Ganges lay Outram and his four 
thousand men—his right, his loft, his rear, ecpially exposed. 
His nearest base was the Ganges; but between him and that 
base lay forty miles of road, guarded only at one point, the 
Banni bridge, and which, if sometimes occu])ied by the British, 
was occupied only by long convoys. He was, so to speak, in 
the air, liable to meet attacks on all sides. In p<^)int of fact, lie 
was attacked on all sides—in front, on his flanks, and in his 
rear. If there be any who might be inclim^d to make light of 
the service rendered by his successful defence, I would ask 
them to consider what the state of all'airs would have been had 
Outram succumbed to the attacks made upon him on all sides. 
Ho had no line of retreat but that leading to the Ganges. Driven 
from the Alambagh, he would have fallen ba(.*k, hotly pursued, 
on that river. In the face of such pursuit, could he have crossed 
by the frail bridge of lioats? No one will affirm that to have 
been possible; he would have been lost; Kardipiir would have 
been reoccupied ; Sir C^olin’s communications would have been 
severed; the rebels might have captured Allahabad, and—the 
Azamgarh district and Bihar being in revolt—they could then 
have penoti ated to Calcutta. All this would have been possible, 
but all this Outram and his gallant followers prevented by their 
gallant defence. 

* Outram ascertained, on the 27th January, that the strength of the 
enemy on tliat date was as follows:— 


37 trained regiments of sipahis 

27,550 

14 regiments of new levies 

5,400 

100 Najib, or irregular regiments 

55,150 

26 regiments of cavalry 

7,100 

Camel corps 

800 


96,000 


Tins computation did not include artilhirymen, the number of whom was 
unknown, nor the armed followers of the talukdars, estimated at 20,000. 
Altogether there could not liave been less than 120,000 armed men in 
Lakhnao on that date. 
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Of Outrara himself T have often spoken ; but who were his 
followers? First, deserving a large meed of praise, 
wl'oaiZi comes Colonel Berkeley, of tlie r^2nd Kegiment, 
outnim. ocen])ying virtually the position of chief of his staff. 

IMian Berkeley it would have been difficult to find 
a more competent officer. To great activity of body ho joined a 
head to devise the most complicated movements, and skill and 
coolness to carry them into execution. “ He possesses,” wrote 
Outram, after bearing testimony to his services, “ to an extent 
I have rarely seen equalled, the power of securing the confidence, 
acquiring the respect, and winning the personal regard of those 
witli whom be is thrown in contact.” He was, in very truth, 
the right hand of his chief; and the relations between them, 
founded on mutual respect, were of the most cordial character.* 
Fit to be bracketed with Berkeley may be mentioned Vincent 
Eyre, Brig.idier of the artillery force, who sustained to the full 
the reputation he had gained at Arab. In Clpherts and Maude 
he had lieutenants of more than ordinary skill and daring, always 
to the front, and always full of light. Dodgson, the Assistant 
Adjutant-General—the most modest, the least pushing, but the 
bravest of men ; always cool, calm, self-possessed, and yet always 
in the place whcTo his services were most recpiired ; Macbean, 
the able and energetic commissariat officer, without whose 
fertility of resourc’o the army could not have been fed ; Moorsom, 
the Assistant Quartermaster-General, uniting to the finest 
qTialities of a fighting soldier the skill of the accomplished 
draughtsman ;—it w’as to his skill, indeed, that Outram and 
Havelock were indebted for the plan which enabled them to 
penetrate so skilfully to the Eesidency; Gould Weston, who 
had served throughout the long hefence of that Besideney in 
command of Fayrer’s horse, and of whom, now attached to the 
Intelligence Department, Outram wrote in the despatch he 
penned after the capture of Lakhnao, that “he has signalized him¬ 
self by the spirit and gallantry which he displayed on several 
occasions, and has been of much use to me ” ; Chamier and 
Hargood, most efficient as staff officers; Alexander Orr and 
Bunhury, useful from their knowedge of the country and the 
people; Barrow and Wale, daring cavalry leaders; Brasyer, of 
Brasyer’s Sikhs—whoso name in those stirring times was a 


* This most gallant officer did not long survive the campaign in which he 
was so gloriously engaged. 
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household word; Nicholson, of the Royal Engineers, unsur- 
pa^8ed in his profession ;—these are but a few names amongst 
the many of the gallant men who contributed to that splendid 
defence. 

But it has become a thing of the past. On the 1st March the 
CoMimander-in-Chief visited the Alambiigh, and on the 3rd his 
troops were seeii marching past that post. To the Commander- 
iii-Chief, then, I must now return. 
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(41A1TEK IX. 

THH ST()1:M1N(J of l.AlvHNAO. 

7"iie totnl force at tlie dinposal of Sir (Jolin (;!ani])l)oll for tlie 
TiK'i .r-oat ^4’ Lakluiao amounted to twenty thousand nien 

sirCoiin’H aiid a hundred and eighty guns. With such an 
iiihjios.vi. army Sir Colin was able to act on a sciontilic plan, 
at once effective juid sparing of the Jives of his soldiers. 

The plan to lx? carried out had been tlie suliject of many con¬ 
versations between Sir C(din Camiibell and tlie Chief 
e’uMipix-ii ihigineer, Ibigadier Na-])ier—now Lord Napier of 
inui iingiidi.T ]\la,;j'(lala—wlio Jiad lieen his ^mest for some time at 
Kauhpviv. From these conversations a thorough 
understanding had been arrived at as to the general direction 
of tlie attack.* 

Tlio hbifcenK'iit, iu the text, mudi* l>y me in the first edition of this 
volume, re^anliijj^ tlie }>iirt taken by Brigadier Najiic^r in tlie plan for the 
atta(?k on Lakhnao, havinij: been taken objection to, I ilrevv atr.enlion in the 
second edition to the ollicial pajjers on the sul)ject extracted from Yolnme X. 
of i'rofmxional Faper)^ of (he Corps of Uoijdl Kiojineers. 1 now attach extract 
from a letter, dated the -Itli of Fibruary, 1858, addressed by Brigadier Napier, 
to Sir Colin Campbell, containing liis proi)osaJs for the attack—all of which 
wert; acce[)ti d ami curried out. 

“ 31Y DEAU Sill Colin,— 

“ 1 am ahuid you will be disapjxiinted at not receiving the projects, 
but our people liave been briiigiug a cousiderai)le amoimi of intelligence to 
till up our plans, wliieh have tempted me to enter into details. 1 may, bow- 
ever, briefly state that, notwitlistandiug the enemy has made a good many 
defences, and thrown up a ditch and rmnpart round the nortli side of the 
Kaisarbagh, and lias endeavoured to cut away all the passages across the 
canal, I do not appreliend any great dilhcultv. 

“ I would proj»,»se to encamp the force sullieiently far beliiud the Dilkusha 
to be out of tire; to e8tal)li6lj a V)ridge on tlie Giiuiti to pass over artillery 
and cavalry, to cut olt* tlie eiiemy^s supplies, and to deter them from bringing 
out guns on the nortli side of the river to aiiney us. 

** To crocs the canal iu tiie lii stiustance at Banks’s Louse, under cover of our 
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The city of Lakhnao stretches in an irre^rilar form on the 
right hank of the GirTimti, for a lengtli from cast to I 
west of nearly live miles, and an extreme width at 
the west side of one and a half mile; the east side diminishes 
in width to less than one mile. 

Two bridges, one of iron and the other of masonry, s])an the 
Giirati, loading the Iraflhi of the country from the north of tlie 
Giimti into the heart of the city. 

A canal of deep and rugged section, enclosing the city on the 
east and south sides, bears away to the south-west, 
leaving the approach to the west side of the city 
0 ])en, but intersected with ravines; towards the 
north-east, where the canal joins the (iliiniti, its banks are 
naturally shelving and ])assablo. 

The important ])ositions within the city at the time of the 
siege were tlie Kaisarbagh, a ])alace al)Out four 
hundred yards sipiare, containing several tombs or (>r 
ratiges of buildings ; not originally fortilied, but 
strengthened since the November ])receding; the 
Faihatbaksh ])alace, and the palaces adjoining it; the Itesidency ; 
the ruins of tho Machchi Hhawan, commanding the masonry 
bridge and on tlie south side of it; a series of stroieg Vaiildings, 
the Great Imambarah, tlie Jain ania-bagli, the Shesh-Mahall, 

artillery, and to place guns in position to bear on tlKiinass of l)uildings vvliich 
Hank the Europi un infantry barrncks, the hospital, the Ik ga-ni’s house, and 
the Ilazratganj—the |)laees wliieii rendered the Euro]>eaTi harruoks so barely 
tenable—and to take that mass of bnildings witii the barnieks. 

“This position takes in llaidv all the difeuees of tlie north side of the 
Kaisarhagh, and from them we may penetrate gradually to tlie Knisurhagh 
with the aid of the sajiper and gunpowder, at the same time that we will 
ueeiipy your old ground Indween tiu; Kaisarhagh and the Cumii, to have 
liositions tor our artillery of all kinds to [ilay on the Kaisarhagh and its 
Burroiiuding buildings. We shall, during: this time, he steadily peneiriitiug 
through the buildings on the left of the Europe.in barracks, making iri esist- 
ihlc progress until we reach the Kaisarhagh. 

“Tliitil we take that place we shall have us little street-fighting as is 
pos,-,il)le, and I hardly exjiect tliey will await uii assault. Hut if they should 
do so, and defend tlie remainder of the city, we must advaii-e, under cover of 
oar mortars, until we oeeu[»y the hridgi s, which will certainly clear off the 
remainder, or they will starve. 

“ Jalalabad will be our depot, aii L when we have got the enemy’s guns 
driven off, we may bring our park up to the Dilkusha. 

*• I should have chosen your old passage across the canal, but the enemy 
have cut a new one across the neck of a loop, and have put guns behind 
it, so that, as far as the intelligence guides us, Banks’s liouse will be easier.” 
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and All Naki Klian’s house, extending io the west along the 
hanks of the river, and more or less surrounded by streets and 
houses; the Miisabagh, a mile and a half beyond it; the 
Imambarah and a range of palaces stretch ng from the Kaisar- 
biigh towards the canal. Beyond the canal on the east side of 
the city was the Martiniere, a fine range of buildings; and 
overlooking this and the eastern ^uburbs, on the brow of a table¬ 
land, stood the Dilknsha.* 

The enemy, profiting by experience, had strengthened their 
Tho enemy defences by works exhibiting prodigious labour, 
had stn iigth- Sir Coliu Campbell’s former route across the canal, 
dcienceH^.'^ where its banks shelved, was now intercepted by a 
new line of canal of very formidable section, flanked 
by strong bastions. This line of defence was continued up the 
canal beyond the Charbagh bridge, more c»r less complete, and 
the banks of the canal had been scarped and rendered impassHble. 
The enemy had three linos of defence. A strong battery of 
Tiu'ir three g^iris, resting against a mass of buildings 

lines of called the Hazratganj, supported the outer line, at 
deteiice. junction of three main roads. A secimd line of 

bastioned rampart and parapet rested with its right on the 
Imambarah, a strong and lofty building; thence, embracing 
the Mess House, it joined the river bunk near the Moti Mahall. 
A third line covered the front of the Kaisarbagh. 

These defences were protected by a hundred guns. In 
addition, all the main stieets were protected by bastions and 
barricades, and every building of importance, besides being 
loop-holed, had an outer work protecting its entrance. 

Brigadier Napier recommended that the east side should be 
Napier ro attacked. Plis rcasoiis were that that side offered 
comnieiuls an the smallest front, and would therefore be more 
easily enveloped by the attack; that it possessed 
ground for planting the artillery—a condition not 
possessed by the western side; that it gave the shortest 


♦ Kui«url)iigh, “ the Imperial Garden.” Jam’ania-bagh, “ the garden of 
meeting.” ^ Sliesha-Maliall, *’ the palace of mirrorn.” Machohi-Bhawai), “the 
liouse of hsli.” Imambarah, “the building of the Imams.” Farhatbaksh 
Palace was the royal palace till the last King of Oudh built the Kaisarbagh. 
The Martinitire, a building 2500 yards S.8.E. of the Sikandarbagh, was built 
and endowed by the famous Claude Martin. For a full description of these and 
other places in Lakhuao, the reader is referred to the excellent description bv 
Captain Eastwiek in Murray’s Handbook to Bengal 
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approach, to the Kaisarhagh ; and that the positions in it were 
better known. The west side, moreover, presented a great 
breadth of dense, almost impenetrable, city, resting on the 
strong buildings on the river bank. Even were these obstacles 
to be overcome, the Kaisarbagh and the principal defences 
would still remain to bo reduced.’'^ This reasoning pre¬ 
vailed, and it was decided to attack Lakhnao on the eastern 
side. 

I have not alluded to the northern side. Why the rebels 
should have neglected to throw up defences on that ^ , 

Side seems, at the first glance, most strange. Ihe the north. ni 
real reason affords an additional proof to the many 
already cited of the absence of original thinking 
power from their ranks. The natives of India are essentially 
creatures of habit, of custom. When set to repeat a task 
already once accomplished, they follow implicitly the lines 
previously trodden. So it was now. Havelock and Outram, in 
their attempt to relievo Lakhnao, had advanced by the C^har- 
bagli bridge ; Sir Colin Campbell, in November, had crossed the 
c^nal and attacked the Sikandarbagh. Neither the one nor the 
other had approached the Gurnti. Hence, drawing the con¬ 
clusion til at the courses pursued before would be followed 
again, the rebels neglected the Giimti, and concentrated all 
their energies on the lines previously attacked. 

Sir Colin Camjibell detected at a glance the error they had 
committed, and he resolved to profit by it. He had 
men enough at his disposal to risk a division of his detects tho 
forces. lie determined, then, to send across the 
Gurnti a division of all arms, which, marching up that river, 
should take the enemy’s position in reverse, and, by the fire of 
artillery, render it untenable. At the same time, advancing 
with his main force across the canal, he would turn the enemy’s 
position, and move by the Hazratganj on the Kaisarbagh. 
Whilst a strong force should hold the base of the 
triangle, Outrani’s force would occupy one side of 
it. JKatlier more than one^ half of the opposite 
side would be held by the Alambagh force and the Nipalese. 


♦ The foregoing—commencing from tlie paragraph headed “ Lakhnao” — is 
almost a literal transcript from the report of the Chief Engineer, Brigadier 
Napier, dated 81 st March, 1858—a report addres-sed to the Chief of the 
Staff, hut published by Lord Canning, Nov. 17th, 1858. 
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Neither the remaining part of that side nor the western side 
could, with the troops at his disposal, be hemmed in, but it was 
to be hoped that as Sir Colin advanced his base, Outram might 
move round the angle on one side, whilst the Alambagh force 
and the Nipalese might close up round the corresponding angle 
on the other. Should the execution equal the design, the entire 
1 eV>el force would be reduced to extremities. 


on the morning of the 2nd March, Sir Colin Campbell 
Miircb 2 . beiian to execute his plat). Taking with him the 
Sir Colin head(|uarters of the Artillery Division (Sir A. 
advances 'Wilgon aiid Colonol Wood, C.B.) and three troops of 
liorse artillery (D’Aguilar’s, Tombs’s, and Bishop’s), two 24- 
])ounders and two 8-inch howitzers of the Naval Brigade, and 
two companies of sappers and miners; the headquarters of the 
Cavalry Division (Hope Grant), and Little’s Cavalry Brigade 
(Orh Lancers, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, detachment 5th Panjab 
Cavalry, 1st Sikh Irregulars); and the 2nd Division of 
Infantry (Sir E. Lugard), comprising the 3rd and 4th 
Brigades; 8rd Brigade (Guy), 34th, 38th, and 53rd; 4th 
Brigade (Adrian Hope), 42nd and 93rd Highlanders and 4th 
Punjab Eifles) : ho marched on the Dilkusha park. Passing 
the fort of Jalalabad within sight of the Alambagh force, Sir 
onthcDii- Coliii divtvo in the advanced pickets of the enemy, 
kushii, and captured a gun. The palace was then seized 
cailure.s occupied as an advanced picket on the right—a 

small garden, known as Mnhammad-bagh, fulfilling 
the same purpose on the left. It was found imjios.sihie to bring 
up the main bod}’' of the infantry, for the enemy’s guns, in 
position along the canal, completely commanded the Dilkusha 
plateau. Sir Colin therefore drew back his infantry as far as 
and crocifl was practicable, while he issued orders to erect 
batteries with all convenient haste at the Dilkusha 
down thf fire and the Muhammad-bagh to play on the enemy and 
the rebels, dowii their fire. Until the batteries could be 

established—and they were not established till late on the 


night of the 2nd—the British troops were greatly annoyed by 
an unremitting fire, directed with precision on a point the 
range to which was thoroughly well known. 

But when, on the morning of the 3rd, the batteries 
established at the Dilkusha and Muhammad-bagh 
The ilaLrlos their fire, that of the rebels began perceptibly 

opeci, to slacken, d’hey were, in fact, forced to withdraw 
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their guns, and though, from the further distance whence they 
directed a new fire, the shot occasionally ranged up andsiienco 
to and into the British camp, it caused but a trifling the enemy's 
loss. On that day and the day following, then, the 
remainder of the siege-train, together with the 3rd Division 
(Walpole’s), comprising the 5th and Gth Brigades, 5th Brigade 
(Douglas), 23rd Fusiliers, 79th Highlanders, Ist March 4. 
Bengal Fusiliers; Oth Brigade (Horsford), 2nd and MoretruopH 
3rd battalions Rifle Brigade, 2nd Panjab Infantry; oil the nil- 
closed up on the Dilkiisha. kusim. 

The lino now occupied by the British force touched the 
Giiinti on its right at the village of Bibiapiir, then, 
stretching towards the left, intersected the Dilkusha, o ccupied by 
and, proceeding towards Jalalabad, stopped at a 
point about two miles from that fort. The interval was 
occupied by one native regiment of cavalry, Plodson’s Horse, 
nearly sixteen hundred strong. Outram’s force, from which 
three regiments had been withdrawn, still occupied its old 
position. 

To complete the formation necessary if the complete success 
at which Sir Colin Campbell aimed were to be insured, anotlier 
strong division of troops was yet required. This want was 
supplied on the morning of the 5th by the arrival of 
Brigadier-General Franks with the gallant force of hfs^^tmVpK * 
Europeans and Nipalese whose gallant deeds have arrive, 
already been imperfectly recorded. 

But before complete communication with Franks had been 
established, that is, on the evening of the 4th, Sir sirCuiin 
Colin had directed tViat two pontoon bridges should 
be thrown acioss the Gumti near Bibiapur. It was bruino the 
across those bridges that he would despatch the 
division of the urmy intended to march up the Giirnti and take 
the enemy’s position in reverse. 

The engineers worked at the bridges all that night with so 
much energy and effect, that before the morning of ^ ^ 
the 5th dawned they had completed one of them, is thrown 
Across this was at once despatched a strong picket, 
which be^an without a second’s delay to throw these on 
up a small earthwork to defend the bridge-heads. 

As the enemy showed shortly in some force in a village 
at a distance of about a thousand yards, some guns were 
brought down to the river-bank close to the bridges to silence 

6 2 
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\\ir. onemy’s fire whenevc3r it Bhcmld Lecomo annoying. The 
] 'icrtaiition enabled the engineers to continue their work through¬ 
out that day and during the following night. 

r>y inidniglit on tlie 5th the two bridges and the embank- 
^ inents connecting theiri with the level on both sides 
(!?.”'the were <*oin])letod. Sir Colin, having counted on this, 
of ih.i 1 ^.^] (lii'Qcted Outram to cross to the left bank with a 
strong division at 2 o’clock in the morning to carry 
out the ])lan I have already detailed. Outram had with him 
MuxJic ^Vhalpoh’s division of infantry, the 2nd Dragoon 
o Irani iH Guards, tlic hth Lancers, the 2nd Panjab Cavalry, 
detachments from the 1st and 5th Panjab Cavalry, 
D’Aguilar’s, Ivemmington’s, and Mackinnon’s troops 
oi‘ liorse artillery, and Gibl»ons’s light field battery. Plope 
(irant accomtianied him as second in command. It had been 
intended that he should cross at 2 o’clock in the morning ; but 
the night was dark, the ground was broken and full of water¬ 
courses, and tlie trooj)s had much diffi(;ulty in finding their 
riu' iiifii way. Outram, who had ridden on in front to the 
niiiirs oftiio bridges, dismounted, and, knowing that nothing 
Rtuuud dciuy 2 ^^ could do wolild hasten the arrival of his 

corps, sat on the ground and lighted a cigar. It 
was close ujxui 4 o’clock when the 2nd Panjab Cavalry, leading 
the way, re«achcd the ground. Then the crossing began. Sir 
Sir Colin’s angry at the delay, anxious that the troops 

aiixi. ty (or sliould ci’oss bcforc tho dawn should discover them 
tho iironipt tho ciiemy, came down to stimulate their move- 
ments.* llis presence, due to a natural anxiety, 
really added nothing to the effect. The staff officers were in 
their places, doing their work calmly and efficiently, and before 
the day broke the whole force had completed the passage of the 
(riiintL The place which it had left vacant on the right bank 
was at once occupied by P’ranks’s division, the fourth. 

The reader will not fail to see that Outram, on the left bank 
1 Importance I’iver, was in a position to execute the first 

of the polt move in the game. He was to push up the left 
timi onthe Paiik of the Giimti, and turn and render untenable 
the r.vcr. the strong position of the enemy on the other side 

* Sir Colin, being tinxions to get his men across bcb're the enemy could 
discover our intention and open upon ns, rude down to the river-side and 
pitched into everybody most hand&omely, 1 catching the principal share.”— 
Hope Grant. 
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of it. When it should become apparent that he had turned tie* 
first line of those works, then, l)nt not till then, would tljf> 
second move be made by Sir Colin bimself with the truo]>.s 
waiting for Outram’s success in the position of wliieh tlie 
Dilknsliji may bo called the centre. 

In pursuance of this plan, Outram, drawino* up In’s force in 
throe lines, marched up the left bank of the river for aborit a 
mile. The river there made a turn ; so Outram, tiirowing 
forward his right, and leaving the sinuo-itios of the liver, 
moved straight on in the direction of the city. A ontram 
party of the enemy’s cavalry which shortly after- 
wards ap])eared on his loft was charged, routed, and i'iu/.;U)ii(i 
pursued, though with the loss of Major I\‘rcy Smith 
of the Queen’s Bays, descrilied as an excellent ollicor. No 
further intorrii])tioii to the progress of tlio force was olTered, 
and it encamped that evening about four miles from the citv 
which it faced, its loft resting on the Baizabad road, aV>out hall 
a mile in advance of the village of Chinhat. 

The following day and the 8th were spent mainly in 
skirmishing—tlie enemy advancing and l)eing 
invariably repulsed. Outram, whilst maintaining n,. 
his {)osition, threw his jiickets giudually much more 
forward. On the* 8tli, in obedience to instructions smuos 
from Sir Colin, ho sent back ])’Aguilar’s troop of 
horse artillery and the 9th Lancers, receiving in ex(diang(‘ 
twenty-two siege guns. That nigiit he construcU^d two 

batteries, armed with heavy guns, within six hundred yards (d 
the enemy’s works, on the old racecourse. 

At daybreak tlie following morning, the 9th, lie made his 
attack. Preluding it with a heavy lire from the 
newly constructed batteries, he detached a column ati^irk <-ii Hk- 
of infantry under Walpole to attack the enemy’s 
left, and, after forcing it back, to wheel to the left and taki* 
them in the rear. He designed, meanwhile, to lead in ])erson 
the left column across the Kokrail stream to a ])oint whence, on 
the success of the right column being pronounced, it could 
attack and occupy a strong building known as the Yellow 
House—the Cliakar Kotl '—the key of the position of the 
rebels, and the occupation of which would turn and render 
useless the strong line of intrenchments erected by them on tlie 
right bank of the Guinti. 

The result corresponded entirely to Outram’s soundly based 
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liopcs. Walpnle drove the enemy’s left through the jungles 
waipoif^ and villages covering their position, and, then 
ixafKthe bringing his right forward, debouched on the Faiza- 
cnouiy 8 left, road, ill rear of their most efficient battery. 


which, however, was found empty. The left column, meanwhile, 
which had inarchod at 2 o’clock in the morning to take up the 


])usition assigned to it, as soon as it learned that Walpole had 
reached the Faizabad road, attacked the Yellow House. The 


reb ds were there in numbers, but, with the ex- 
ti’ia righc <^cptiou of nine, they did not show fight, but made 
so rapid a flight along the banks of the river that 
before the guns could oj^en upon them they were out of reach. 
The “ nine,” however, clung to the building, and killed or 
wounded more than their own number. Amongst them were 
Anderson of the Sikhs, and St. George of the 1st Fusiliers. It 
was only by firing salvoes from the horse-artillery guns that 
they were eventually dislodged.* The success of the column 
was notified to Sir Colin Campbell by the hoisting of the 
colours of the 1st Fusiliers on the roof of a small room erected 


on the second story of the Yellow House. 

The column then pressed forward, following the rebels, and 
drove them rapidly through the old irregular cavalry 
lines and subui bs to the Badshah-bagli, and thence to 
the river, where they eflt^cted a junction with the 
right wing. The whole lino then halted, and, occupying the 
houses and breastwoiks on the banks of the stream, opened and 
maintained a heavy fire on the rebels who lined the walls and 
occupied the gardens. Under cover of this fire 

('lltram 08 - ^ 

lui.jisiifs a three heavy guns and a howitzer were placed in 
'•nmaiHop position to enfilade the wojks in rear of the 
tiie enemy’s Mai’tiniore. Another battery of two 24-pounder 
uork8. guns and twn 8-inch howitzers was likewise erected 
near the river to keep down the fire from the town. 

The first battery I have mentioned—that composed of three 
The extreme guns and a howitzer — occupied the extreme 

left of left of Outram’s line. It was commanded by Major 
® Nicholson, K.E., of whose services at the Alambagh 
1 have already spoken, and protecting the guns was 
a party of the Ist Fusiliers under a very gallant and capable 
fficer. Captain Salusbury. The guns had been unlimbered 


Hope Grant* They kflled or wounded three oihoers and nine men. 
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when Nicholson remarked that the hostile lines seemed 
abandoned by the rebels. Salusbury proposed to cross with a 
party of his men and ascertain the fact, but ^ich()l8un 
considered it would be too hazardous to leave the guns without 
protection. At this conjecture a young lieutenant of the 1st 
Fusilier.^, named Thomas Butler, and four privates, volunteered 
to go down to the river-bank and signal their presence to the 
Higidaiiders of Adrian Hope’s brigade, who were 
discerned at a distance of about six hundred yards tc(Mn to 
on the other side of the river. They ran down 
accordingly; but shouting and signalling were on uio liKht 
alike useless—tliey could attract no attention. 

It was very important to open the communication, and, all 
other means having failed, Butler did not hesitate an instant to 
try the last and the most hazardous. It was about 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon ; the river was some sixty yards wide, its deyith 
was considerable, the stream was strong. But Butler, caring 
for no consequences, heedless of the chance that the unai.io to 
batteries on the other side might be occupied, took their 
on his coat and swam across. He landed in rear 01 iin ier Mwini^ 
the batteries, which he found unoccupied. Mounting 
the parapet of one of the works, he quickly attracted attention, 
and after some delay, caused by the stupidity of a .^ftractK 
staff officer, who consider* d it would not be correct atuntiu)i 
to occupy the abandoned works without special 
orders, the Highlanders and the 4th I’anjab Ritles relieved him. 
During the time that Butler, wet, cold, and unarmed, occupied 
the works, he was twice fired at by the distant enemy, Imt he 
did not leave them to swim back until he had made them over 
to the men of Adrian Hope’s brigade. For his cool gallantly 
on this occasion Butler received the Victoria Cross. 

Outram’s movement on the 9th had thus answered every 
expectation. He occupied the left hank of the Gumti as far as 
the Bad shah-bagh; the hostile batteries on the other side 
of the river were enfiladed. The enemy were com- ^ 

pletely taken in reverse. I propose now to snow ouirum's 
how on that same day, the 9th, Sir Colin Campbtdl X* 
profited by Outram’s rnanoeu 'res. 

The Commander-in-Chief had waited patiently in his position 
at the Dilkusha whilst Outram, on the 6th, the 7 th, 
and the 8th, was executing the manoeuvres 
which were the necessaiy preliminaries of the advance’-, 
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attack on the 9th, juBt described. Earl}^ on the morning of 
that day, the guns and mortars, which, by Sir Colin’s orders, 
liad been placed in position on the Dilknsha plateau during the 
preceding night, oiiened a very heavy fire on the Martiniere. 
This fire was maintained until, about 2 p.m., the hoisting of the 
British ensign on tlie roof of the little room on the second story 
of the Yellow House, made it clear to Sir Colin that Outram’s 
attack had succoed<‘d. d'hon, without the slightt st delay, he 
launclied Adrian ilo])e’8 brigade (the 4th), supported by the 
oord and 90th Kegiments, the whole commanded by Lngard, 
against the Martinit^re. The effect of Outram’s work that 
und c.irri(8 tt'ftemoon tlieu became quickly ai)parent. The 
the Mar- (mfiladiiig fire from the b.atteries which he had 
tiiufie. erected had caused the abandonment of a post which 
otherwise would have offered a strenuous resistance. It fell, 
so to s])eak, Avithout a Idow. The rebels, who had withdrawn 
their guns, fh-d precipitately across the river. The British loss 
was extremely small; and, but for the fact that the returns 
record a darigerous wound inflicted by a musket ball on the 
gallant William Peel,*' tliey would bo'too slight to be specially 
i-ecorded. 

Not content with the capture of the Martiniere, Adrian 
Aiirimi Hope ^ brigade jmshed onwards. The 4th Panjab 

ocrvipies the Billcs, gallantly led l)y Wylde, supported by the 42nd 
works lliglilanders, climbed u}) the intienchii.ent abutting 
on the Giiinti, and proceeded to sweep down the whole line of 
hostile works till close to the vicinity of Banks’s house. It 
was to this brigade that the men belonged who occupied the 
fortified i)lac(i which the gallant Butler had stormed singlo- 
. handed. Tliis and the works forming a line from 

(iu!nti to the the (iiiinti to a point not far from Banks s house 
house.occupied during the night by Adrian Hope’s 
brigade and the 53rd Kegiment. 

The work of the 9th had, then, resulted in success on both 
Total result Huos of Operation. Outram, establishing himself 
of the on one side of the parallelogram, had made it pos- 
the^2^^ sible for Sir Colin to push up the other side of it— 
and this he had effectively done. 

The next day, the 10th, Outram intended to be a day of pre~ 


* “He went out with liis usual nonchalance to find a suitable place for 
some guns to be posted to breach the outer w alls of the Martiniere, when he 
was shot in the thigh by a musket ball .”—The Shannon's Brigade in India. 
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paration rather than of conflict. The rebels being in consider¬ 
able force in the suburbs in his front, he wished to outram 
strengthen the position he had already gained. But 
the rebels, fully aware now of the danger threaten- duritig lUe 
ing them from across the Giimti, came on in 
considerable force and attacked a picket held by the 79th 
Highlanders. They were, however, repulsed with loss, and 
the work designed by Outram proceeded thenceforward un¬ 
disturbed. To ensure its rapid execution, the cavalry under 
Hope Grant patrolled the vicinity of the camp. This patrolling 
produced occasional conflicts with detached parties oi the rebels, 
and in one of theso Major Sandford, of the 5th Irregular 
Cavalry, an officer of much promise, was killed. Througliout 
this day Outranks batteries at the mosque west of the Chakar 
Kothi played on ITjizratganj and the Kaisarbagh. 

The sanie day the Commander-in-Chief was content to com¬ 
plete the work of the previous evening by the 
storming and occupation of Banks’s house. This storms 
was accomplished by l aigard with the troo 2 )S already 
indicated, and with but trifling loss. 

By the evening of the 10th two sides of the j)arallologram wore 
all but completely occupied. The attempt to pierce 
its centre—to force the line stretching from Banks’s of the 
house to a point beyond the Kaisarbagh—was 
now to be made. Strong as were the buildings 
which conslituted the value of that inner line, the position of 
Outram on the opposite bank of the Gumti, and of prospectH 
Sir Colin Cam[)beil now firmly established across 
the canal, having in Banks’s house a post strong for 
attack, caused the chances to be very much in favour of the 
assailants. For, whilst Outram enfiladed the enemy’s works on 
one side, Sir Colin was now able to turn them on the other. 


Sir Colin 
storms 
Hanks's 
Lousn. 


Total result 
of ( he 
lljfliting on 
the loth, 


In pursuance of the plan already indicated, Outram was 
directed to employ the evening and night of the March lo-ii. 
10th in establishing batteries which should rake Outram is 
the enemy’s works, and annoy the defenders of the attack the 
Kaisarbagh with a fire vertical and direct. He was 
also instructed to resume h^s offensive movement on iron and 


the morning of the 11th by attacking the positions «tone bridges, 
covering the iron and stone bridges—the former leading to the 
Kesidency, the latter to the Machchi Bhawan—and, by carrying 
them, to command the iron bridge from the left bank of the river. 
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Outram carried out these instructions to the letter. He 
He carries established, during the night, batteries which bore, 
the posirions in the manner prescribed, on the Mess-house and on 
iron the Kaisarbagh. On the 11th, shortly after day¬ 

light, he led Walpole’s column—the right—(79th 
Highlanders, 2n(l and 3rd battalions Kifle Brigade, 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, Gibbons’s li; 4 ht field battery, and two 24-poundeis) to 
gain a position commanding the iron bridge. The column, 
covered by the Kifles, worked its way through the suburbs till 
it reached a mosque within an enclosure at the point where the 
road from the Badshah-bagh joins the main road to cantonments, 
about half a mile from the iron bridge. The place being very 
defensible, Walpole left there the 1st Fusiliers, and proceeded 
towards the stone bridge. On his way to this bridge he 
surprised and captured the camp of Has!imat Ali, Chaudliari* 
of Sandila, with that of the mutinous 15th Irregulars, took two 
guns and their standards, and killed many of those soldiers 
faithless to their salt. Sending Gould Weston with a troop ot* 
the Bays to cut off the fugitives from Makhanganj—a service 
which Weston i:)erformed very efficiently—Outram pushed on, 
without serious opposition, to the head of the stone bridge. 
Finding, however, that it was commanded by the enemy’s 
guns, as well as by musketry fire from several high and stone- 
built houses from the opposite side of the river, he deemed it 
more prudent to retire to the mosque at the cross roads, there to 
remain till the operations I am about to record had been com¬ 
pleted. He then fell back on his camp behind the Badshah-bagh. 

Meanwhile the left column (23r i Fusiliers, 2nd Panjab 
Pratt Infantry, two 24-pounder guns, and three field 
bftterios^^ battery guns), commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
near the Pratt, starting twenty minutes after the right 
iron bridge, column, had met with considerable opposition, and, 
being exposed to the fire of a hostile battery from the right side 
of the river, had suffered considerable loss. It succeeded, how¬ 
ever, in occupying all the houses down to the river’s bank and 
the head of the iron bridge, to the right of which Pratt placed 
in battery the two 24-pounder guns. It was a difficult and 
dangerous operation, and, though it succeeded, it cost Outram 
the lives of two of his most gallant officers. Captain Thynne of 
the Kifle Brigade, and Lieutenant Moorsom, Deputy Assistant 

* Chau(lhdr{^ a village chief. Sandfla is an important town in the Hardui 
district, thirty-two miles north-west of Lakhnao. 
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Quartermaster-General, a soldier of remarkable talent and 
promise. He was guiding the column, and was killed while 
reconnoitring in front of it. 

It may be convenient, for the sake of clearness, here to add 
that the positions taken up by Oiitram on the 11th continued 
to l)e occupied by him on the 12rh, 13th, 14th, and 
15th. Duiing those days he carried out, with 
vigour and accuracy, the purpose he had in view—the mainten¬ 
ance of an enfilading fire, raking the positions which the 
Commander-in-Chief was assailing on the other side of the 
river. Having been reinforced on the 12th by four 18 pounder 
guns, two 10-inch howitzers, and five 10-inch and four 5^-in(jh 
mortars, ho erected, in addition to the batteries already 
enumerated, three more to play on the Kaisarbdgh; and when 
that strong place fell, as I am about to recount, on the morning 
of the l4th, he turned the fire of those batteries against the 
Residency and the buildings to the right of the bridge. It can 
easily be conceived the enormous assistance rendered to the main 
attack by this heavy enfilading fire, maintained without the 
slightest intermission. It had been possible to do oven more, but 
Outram was hampered, as I shall show in its proper place, by 
restrictions to action placed on him by the Commander-in-Chief. 

I now return to Sir Colin. I left him, on the evening of the 
10th, established on the city side of the canal on a 
line stretching from the Gumti to Banks’s house. 

Whilst the Chief Engineer, Brigadier Robert Napier, main¬ 
tained a heavy fire from Banks’s house on the works in front— 
especially on the block of palaces known as the Begam Kothi— 
Lugard, bringing forward his right, occupied, without opposi¬ 
tion, the Sikandarbagh—famous in Sir Colin’s first i sikandar- 
advance for the splendid gallantry of Ewart, Cooper, 

Lumsden, and their dozen followers. Highlanders * 

and Sikhs—and then prepared to work his way to the Sh4h 
Najaf. His operations were greatly facilitated by the noble 
daring of three engineer officers attached to his column. Medley, 
Lang, and Carnegy. 

From three to four hundred yards to the right front of the 
Sikandarbagh stood an isolated building high on a mound over¬ 
looking the river, called theKadam Rasul.* Beyond this again, 
but in close vicinity to it, was the Shah Najaf, the building, 


Literally, “ The foot of the Prophet.’ 
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wTiich, in Sir Colin’s first advance, had almost made him 
Thf'hai fiilter, and the capture of which was due to the 

audacity of heoii observation and happy audacity of Sergeant 
tijrw oiiKi- l^aton* and Adrian Hope. Both these posts were 
iimnediately outside the enemy s second line ol 
works, which ran in front of the Moti Maliall, the old Mess- 
house, and the Tani Kothi. Lang, noticing that the two posts 
I have referred to, the Kadam liasiil and the Shah Najaf, were 
very quiet, projiosed to his companions that they should re¬ 
connoitre, and possibly occupy, them. The three officers at on< e 
set out, followed by four native sappers. Cree|)ing quietly up to 
pains tho Kadaiii Easiil, they found it abandoned. Enter- 

Cisir* ascending the little winding staircase, 

they looked down into the garden of the Shah Najaf. 
This seemed also abandoned. But not liking to make, with 
four men, an attack, which, if the interior of the place were 
occupied, would certainly fail, the engineers, leaving the lour 
sappers to guard their conquest, returned to the Sikandarbagh 
to ask foi’ men to take the Shah Najaf. The officer commanding 
at that jiost declined, howeviT, to take upon himself a responsi¬ 
bility not greater than that from which, in the case of the 
Kadam liasiil, the engineers had not flinched, whereupon 
Medley rode to Banks’s house to obtain an order from Lugard,. 

Lugard gave it at once, and Medley, returning, had 
shlii^Najaf. his disposal one hundred men. With 

tliese and fifty sappers, the engineers entered the 
Shah Najaf and found it abandoned. As it was but two 
hundred yards from the line of intrcnchments already spoken 
of, the engineers at once set to work to make it defensible on 
the side nearest the enemy, and, at Medley’s suggestion, a 
hundred men were thrown into the place f 

Whilst this operation was successfully conducted on the 
Lngard guns from the heavy batteries on the left 

efft^tsa were pouring shot and shell on the Begam Kothi. 
Begam Koibt contiguous palaccs known under this desig- 

’ nation were extremely strong, capable, if well 
defended, of resisting for a very long time even the fighting 


* Vide p. 137. 

t This deed of happy audacity was not mentioned in the despatches. It 
was, however, well known in camp. My account of it is taken almost 
verhitim from the statement of one of the actors, to whom it is unnecessary 
further to refer. 
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power sent against them by Sir Colin Campbell. But, in 
warring against Asiatics, tlie immense moral superiority which 
assault gives to an assaulting party is an element which no 
general can leave out of consideration. The truth of the 
maxim was well exemplified on this occasion. About half-past 
.‘3 o’clock in the afternoon, a breach was effected which opened 
a way to stormers. The breach, indeed, was so narrow, and the 
defences behind it were so strong, that, if the men who lined 
them had been animated by a spirit similar to that which 
inspired the assailants, no general would have dared to attempt 
an assault. But Lugard, believing in the over})owering 
influence of an assault made by British troo])8 on Asiatics, on 
the breach being pronounced, gave, wilhout hesitation, the 
order to storm. It is possible that, had he been aware of the 
extreme strength of the mine defences,* ho might have held 
back for a while, but even that is doubtful. 


The storming party consisted of those companions in glory, 
the 93rd Bighlanders and the 4th Panjab Kifles. ancrwends 
It was indeed fitting that to the men who, in the Adrian 
previous November, had stormed the Sikandarbagh brigade to 
and carried the Shah Najaf, should bo intrusted the storm it. 
first difficult enterprise of Sir Colin’s second movement on 
Laklinao. Fortunate in their splendid discipline, in their tried 
comradeship, in their confidence each in the other, the 4th 
Panjab Itifles and the 93rd Highlanders enjoyed the additional 
privilege of having as their leader one of the noblest men who 
ever wore the British uniform, the bravest of soldiers, and the 
most gallant of gentlemen. Those who had the privilege of 
intimate acquaintance with Adrian Hope will recognise the 
accuracy of the description. 

The block of buildings to be stormed consisted of a number 
of palaces and courtyards, one within the other, p^scription 
surrounded by a breastwork and deep ditch. The of the uegam 
artillery fire had breached the breastwork and the 
wall of the outer courtyard, but some of the inner walls had not 
been seriously injured. They were occupied by a considerable 
body of Sipahis, probably exceeding five thousand in number. 


♦ “ At tlie Begam’s palace the defences were found, after the capture of 
the place, so much stronger tlian could be observed or had been believed, 
that the General said that had he known what lay before the assaulting 
column he should have hesitated to give the order for advance .”—Twelve 
of a Soldier's Life in India, p. 393, note. 
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At 4 o’clock in the afternoon Adrian Hope led his men to the 
The assault 93rd leading, the 4th Panjab Rifles in 

support. The Sipahis, not yet daunted, met their 
as'^ailanfs in the breach, and for a short time their greatly 
superior number offered an obstacle difficult to overcome. But 
individual valour, inspired by a determination to conquer, was 
not to be withstood. The Adjutant of the 93rd, William 
McBean, cut or shot down eleven of the enemy with his own 
hand. Many of the men emulated, if they did not equal, 
the example set them by their adjutant. The Panjabis, 
pressing on from behind, added to the weiglit of the attack. 
Their behaviour excited the admiration of every one. When a 
Highlander chanced to ffill, his native comrades rushed forward 
to cover his body and avenge his death. The splendid rivalry 
of the two soon made itself felt. Forced back from the breach, 


the Sipahis scarcely attempted to defend the strong positions 
Pbe Begam remaining to them. They seemed to have but 

Kothf is one object—to save themselves for a future occasion, 
gaiiu'd. Highlanders and tlie Panjabis pressed them 

hard. Quarter was neither asked for nor given, and, when the 
Begarn Kotlu was evacuated by the last survivor of the garrison, 
be loft behind him, within the space surrounded by the deep 
ditch of wiiich I have spoken, six hundred corpses of his 
comrades! It was “ the sternest struggle which occurred 
during the siege.” 

The capture of the Begam Kothi opened to the Chief 
Robert Engineer, Brigadier Napier, the means of dealing 
blows agaiust the remaining positions of 
pap and" the enemy. It brought him inside the enemy’s 
heavy guns, works, and the enclosures the assailants had stormed 


now served as a cover from the enemy’s fire. “ Thenceforward,” 
says Sir Colin, in his report, “ he pushed his approach, with 
the greatest judgment, through the enclosures by the aid of the 
sappers and of heavy guns, the troops immediately occupying 
the ground as he ad\ anced, and the mortars being moved from 
one position to another as ground was won on which they 
could be placed.” 

The storming had been effected with comparatively small 
Death of British. But amongst those 

Hodsoii. who fell was one who had made a name for him- 


Sir Colin Oainpbeirs Official Report. 
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self as a most daring and able soldier. Hodson, of Hodson s 
Horse, was mortally wounded on this day. He had joined 
the storming party, had entered the breach with Ivobert 
Nainor and had been separated from him in the mdee. He 
taring the .term ; b.t after the breach h.J^l 
been <mined, be rushed forward to hunt ior Sipahis who might 
be concealed in tlie dark rooms and recesses of the palace. 
Coming suddenly upon a party of these, he was fired at and 
morraUv wounded. The Highlanders avenpd his death lor 
they bayoneted eyery man of the group winch had fired at him. 

Mv opinion of Hodson h^s been recorded in an early page of 
this yolume. I have little to add to it. His abilities were 
2 -reat his courage was undeniable, his brain was clear amid the 
storm’ of battle, his coolness never left him on the most trying 
occasions. As a partisan soldier he was not to ho surpassed. 
But the brain which was clear was also calculating. 1 ho 
needless slaughter of the princes of the House of laimur would 
seem to indicate that he was born more than a hundred years 
after the era when all his qualities would haye obtained 
recof^nition. Trenck and his Bandours were too bloody and too 
savage for the civilisation of 1756; and Trenck was never 

accused of shooting unarmed prisoners. 

The position of the assailing force on the evening of the 11th 
was in considorahle advance of that it had occupied 
in mornin<^. It was now pushed lorwara to the imsaiiantB 

the Shah Najaf'on the right, and it held the Be^m -evo... 
Kothi on the left. Before the Kaisarhagh be 

assailed, the Mess-honse, the Hazratganj, and the Imambarah 

had first to succumb. ht i. ' • i t * 

On that day the Nipal troops, led by the Maharajali Jang 

Bahildur, were brought into line. This reinforcement 
enabled Sir Colin Campbell, as I shall show, to extend 
the plan of his operations on the succeeding days. 

The following day, the I2th, was a day chiefly for the 
0 T,<ri'n, ers Their work proceeded steadily and icranks’s 
surely. Some changes, liowever were made in the 
disposition of the troops. Imgard s division, the -nd, fr„nt o>, the 
which had hitherto been in the front, was relieved 
by Franks’s, the 4th. The NiyAI troops too, were as I have 
said brought into line, and ordered to advance on the British 
left’so as to hold the line of the canal beyond Bankss house. 

The 13th was likewise an engineers day. Avoiding the 
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main road, which was well defended by the enemy’s batteries, 
March 12 - 18 . Napier pT-essed forward on a line about a hundred 
Napier and twenty yards to its left and parallel to it, 
fonvaniwith capping through the houses, out of the line of the 
tht; sap. enemy’s fire. When necessary, the heavy guns 
opened breaches for his advance, and the sappers, supported by 
the infiintry, pushed on slowly but steadily, enlarging the 
breaches communicating with the rear, so as to have a way 
ready for supports, should they be required. The overwhelming 
superiority of the British artillery fire, supported as it was by 
Outrarn’s enfilade, and cross fire from the other side of the 
(Tiimti, effectually prevented any serious annoyance from the 
enemy’s guns. The rebels maintained, however, from the 
neighbouring houses, a hot fire of musketry on the advance, to 
which the men forming the latter replied effectively.^ 

This day, too, tlie Ni])al force, crossing the canal, moved 
against the suburb considerably to the left of Banks’s 
house. Wo shall see that this opeivation drew the 
tii(‘ extreme attention of a portion of the rebel force to that 

left. . ^ 

quarter. 

By the evening of the 13th the task assigned to the engineers 
had been completed. All the great buildings on the left up 
Position on Imambarah had been sapped through. The 

theevonini' battery which had been playing on the massive 
(iftheiatb. building had effected a breach, and it 

was hoped that it would be sufficiently practicable on the 
morrow to permit an assault. 

Early on the morning of the 14th, the lieavy guns, at a 
distance of thirty yards, were still pounding at the 
of broach—“ the 8-inch shot, at this short distance, 

walking through three or four thick masonry walls 
in succession as if they had been so much pa 2 :)er.”f Tho enemy 
were replying from the walls with musketry fire. At length, 
about 9 o’clock in tho morning, the breach was reported 
practicable ; and the stormers, who had been drawn up, awaiting 
the signal, received the order to assault. 

Tho storming party was composed of sixty men of Brasyer’s 
Sikhs and two companies of the 10th Foot, supported 
hSrras^tiie remainder of the two regiments. These 

fmiimbiirah. men, gallantly led, dashed at the broach with all 


A Year 8 Campaigning in India. —Medley, 


t Medley. 
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the impetuosity of their peut-up energies. The defenders 
waited to receive them; nor was it until after a very sharp 
struggle that they were forced back in disorder. But, once 
forced back, they lied as though panic-stricken, and in a few 
minutes the Iinambarah was in the possession of the stonners. 
The support and reserve followed, coin[)leting the lodgment. 
In the assault there fell a very gallant otlicer of the regiment of 
Finizpiir, Captain Dacosta, who had v(dunteered for this special 
service. He had lived a life which Lad brought him many 
enemies, but the hostility of the bittertf.st of them would have 
changed to admiration had they witnessed the heroic manner 
ill wliich he led his men to the assault. 

The gain of the Iinambarah did not quench the zeal of the 
stormers. The rebels were in snch haste to save stomiors 
themselves that, emerging from tlie Iniiimhjlrah KiuiiuiK.si- 
through the great gateway into the I'oad, they ran 
as fast as they could to the Kaisarbagh. Brasycr’s i^oniun of tbo 
SikhvS, burning to avenge Dacosta’s death, dashed 
afrer them as they fled, and a few men of the 1 Oth joined in tlie pur¬ 
suit. Following in a parallel lino, a portion of the 90th, guided 
by the Deputy Assistant Adiutant-Cleneral of tlie Division, 
Henry Havelock, forced their way into a palace which com¬ 
manded three bastions of the Kaisarbagh. Once in that position, 
they brought to bear upon the enemy’s gunners below tliern a 
fire so withering that one by one these deserted their guns, the 
last they discharged being an 8-inch howitzer, which was only 
abandoned under pressure not to be withstood. This daring 
advance made by Havelock had the most important consequences. 
By it the second line of the enemy’s defences, the lino stretching 
from the Gumti, in front of the Mess-house, to the Imainbarab, 
was turned. Its defenders, panic-stricken at seeing their 
position thus taken in reverse, had no thought but to save 
themselves. Abandoning, then, the second line, they ran into 
the buildings yet intervening between the Imambarah and the 
Kaisarbagh, and from behind the walls of these endeavoured to 
stay the further progress of our troops. Then it was that the 
engineers proposed to suspend operations fur the day, and to 
proceed by the slower process of sap. But the men, the Sikhs 
of Brasyer’s regiment especially, were not to be urasyer’B 
restrained. The joy of conquest had mastered every sikhs gui^ a 
other feeling. Led by Brasyer and Havelock, they mijobat^the 
effected an entrance into a bastion by a vacant KaiBarbagiu 

VOL. IV. T 
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fnnbrasure, and forced their way, cheering, under a terrible 
Hre, into a courtyard adjoining the Kaisarbaglj, driving the 
enemy before tliem. 

Seeing the poBsibilities before him—the chance of gaining the 
Tiie sikiifl Kaisarbagh at a blow—Havelock ran back to the 
uij.i loiij Foot detachment of the 10th Foot, commanded by Captain 
of Anne.sl(‘y, and ordered it to the front. Obeying with 
the tieienccs. alacT’ity, the 10th dashed to the front and joined the 
Sikhs. A portion of these latter, led by Hrasyer, diminishing 
by casualties as they w^ent, pushed daringly on, nor did they 
halt until, ex]telling the enemy before them, they had penetrated 
to the Chini ^ Bazaar, to the rear of the Tara Kothi and Mess- 
house, thus turning the third lino of the enemy’s works. 

The enemy, congregated in numbers at not less than six 
Tiio rciKiM thousand in the Tara Kothi and the Mess-house, now 
fvacuak* that finding tlicmselvcs taken in reverse, evacmated these 
buildings, and endeavoured to re-enter the city by 
an opening in the further gateway of the Chini Bazaar. Had 
they succeeded in so doing, they would have cut off Brasyer 
and his gallant band, which must then have been overwhelmed. 
But Havelock, advancing with sixty Sikhs, in support of Brasyer, 
prontptly seized two adjoining bastions, and, turning the six 
guns found there on the enemy, so plied their masses, issuing 
from the positions above named, with round sljot, grape, and 
musketry, that he stopped their dangerous movement and 
turned them back. 

This action assured the posts won by the advanced party. 
Gradually Havelock’s small body was strengthened by a 
com|)any of the 90th, brought up by Colonel Purnell himself, 
and from that moment success was certain. 

By this time the fourth note sent by Havelock urging him to 
come on reached Franks, and that gallant officer at once pushed 
forward with every available man to aid the ad- 
vanccd parties. His arrival shortly after with his 
supports, accompanied by the Chief Engineer, made 
the position of the attacking party completely solid. The only 
question now to be solved was, whether the advantages already 
so wonderfully achieved should or should not be turned to 
immediate account by the storming of the Kaisarbagh. 


Chini, Angliccs “ CLmese.” 
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Every consideration seemed to urge the attempt. Although 
that morning it had been intended to storm only the Imambarali, 
events had moved so quickly, the assailants had 
displayed so much energy and daring, the enemy advaDtane be 
had been so mastered by panic, that it seemed 
advisable to push on whilst the stormers were still eager, the 
rebels still dejected. 

Accordingly, after a brief consultation, Franks and Napier 
resolved to push on. Reinforcements were sent for from the 
rear, and an order was despatched to the tr(3oj)8 at the Sikandar- 
bagh and the Shah Najaf on the right to push forward. The 
reinforcements soon came up, and whilst the troo])s Kni»ar- 
on the right advanced and occupied, with but littio 
resistance, the Moti Mahall, the Chatar Manzil, and 
the Tara Kothi, Franks sent his men through tlie court of 
Saadat Ali’s mosque into the Kaisarbagh itself. The Kaisarbagh 
is a rectangular enclosure, made up of a series of courts and 
gardens, interspersed with marble summer-houses. These were 
still full of Sipahis, who, from the roofs and Itoui the summits 
of the houses in the adjoining enclosure, poured a heavy 
musketry fire on the invaders. But, the British once within 
the garden, the game for which the rebels were struggling was 
lost, and, in a comparatively short space, those of them who 
had failed to escape lay dead or in death’s agony. 

Then began a scene of plunder, of which it is difficult to give 
an adequate description. The glowing words of an j.innder- 
eye-witness, then in the zenith of a literary fame wmch 
which still lives, mellowed by time and increased by ' 

experience, brings it, however, as vividly before the reader as 
words can bring a scene so rare and so terrible. “ The scene of 
plunder,” wrote Dr. Russell, “was indescribable. The soldiers 
had broken up several of the store-rooms, and pitched the 
contents into the court, which was lumbered with cases, with 
embroidered cloths, gold and silver brocade, silver vessels, arms, 
banners, drums, shawls, scarfs, musical instruments, mirrors, 
pictures, books, accounts, medicine bottles, gorgeous standards, 
shields, spears, and a heap of things which would make this 
sheet of paper like a catalogue of a broker’s sale. Through 
these moved the men, wild with excitement, ‘drunk with 
plunder.’ I had often heard the phrase, but never saw the 
thing itself before. They smashed to pieces the fowling-pieces 
and pistols to get at the gold mountings, and the stones set in 

T 2 
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the stocks. They imrned in a fire, which they made in the 
centre of the court, brocades and embroidered shawls for the 
sake of the gold and silver. China, glass, and jade they dashed 
to pieces in sheer wantonness; pictures they ripped up, or tossed 
on the flames ; furniture shared the same fate. . . . Oh the toil 
of that day ! Never liad I felt such exhaustion. It was horrid 
enough to liave to stumble through endless courts which were 
like vaj)our baths, amid dead bodies, through sights worthy of 
the Inferno, by blazing walls which might be pregnant with 
mines, over breaches, in and out of smouldering embrasures, 
across frail ladders, suflbeated by deadly smells of rotting 
corpses, of rotten ghee, or vile native scents; but the seething 
crowd of cam})--followers into which we emerged in TIazratganj 
was something woise. As ravenous, and almost as foul as 
vultures, they were ]»acked in a dense mass in the street, afraid 
or unable to go into the palaces, and, like the birds they re¬ 
sembled, waiting till the fight was done to prey on their 
plunder.”* 

The day’s work was over. A work great, unexpected, and, 
in every sense of the word, magnificent. The line which in 
the morning had stietched from the Shah Najaf to 
Ilazratganj now ran from the Chatar Manzil to the 
Kesidency side of the Kaisarbagh. Two strong 
defensive lines of woilcs, garrisoned by thii’ty to forty thousand 
men, had been turned, and the great citadel on which the 
second of those two lines rested had itself been stormed ! 

It was, I repeat, a great, even a magnificent work, but it 
might, and ought to, have been greater. Its greatness and 
magnificence were due mainly to the Sikhs and the 10th Foot, 
to the gallant leading of Havelock and Brasyer, the confident 
daring of Franks, and the skill of Napier—its want of complete¬ 
ness must be attributed solely to the Commander-in-Ohief. 
How this was so I shall explain in a few words. 

In a previous page I have narrated how, on the 13th, 14th, 
oiitram 15ih, Outram continued to occupy his positions 

propo8nt»to on the left bank of the Giimti commanding the 
approaches to the iron bridge, but restricted 
from further movement in that direction by the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. The iron bridge led across 
the river to a point not far from the Kesidency. N ow, when. 
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on the 14th, the stormers under Franks attacked the Imamharah, 
and, pushing onwards, dashed against tlio Kaisarbagh, tlie 
enormous effect which would have been produced l)y the crossing 
of the river and the penetrating into the very heart of the enemy 
by Oiitram’s division, may be iirnagined. Outram wished to 
carry out such an operation, and applied to the Gommander-in- 
Chief for ]iermission to do so. In reply he was informed by 
the Chief of the Staff that ho might cross by tlie iron bridge, 
but “ that he was not to do so if he tliought lie would lose a 
single mayiy A more extraordinary proviso never [insatisiiu.- 
accompanied a permission to advance granted to a t(.ry ni)iy()r 
general in the [)resence of the enemy. It was tanta " iniiiulcr-lii- 
inouiit to an absolute prohilution. Outram liad 
that afternoon reconnoitred the (merny’s position across tlie 
river. His plans were laid, liis troojis were ready to attaclv, 
but he saw that there was at least one gun on the bridge ; 
that the bridge itself was commanded by a large inoscpio and 
by houses which had been loop-holed; and that tlio rebels, 
in anticipation of a forward Tnovetnent on his part, had laid 
their batteries in such a manner as to render it difficult and 
dangerous. Not onl}^ then, would he have lost one man, but 
probably very many. On the other liand, the passage of 
the (xiimti by Outram that afternoon would have been fatal 
to the enemy, for it would have in a great measure cut off 
their retreat. Their slain would have been (‘-onrited by tUou- 
sands, and, in all probability, tlie province of Oudh would have 
immediately succumbed. The rebels wlio escaped on the 14th 
were the rebels who tell back on the forts and strong jilaces of 
the province, there to renew the resistance whicli liad broken 
down in the capital. Had they been cut off, tliat resistance 
would not have been possible ! 

That they were not attacked in their retreat was due solely 
to Sir Colin’s order to Outram not to advance 
if the advance would cost him the life of one single oiruie Com- 
mail. Why the hands of a gallant soldier like , 

Outram were thus tied is a question which has 
never been answered. True it is that Sir Colin had only con¬ 
templated on the 14th an attack on the Irriarnbarah. The 
Kaisarbagh, in his programme, was reserved for the day follow¬ 
ing. But he had sufficient experience of war to be aware that 
the unexpected is always possible, and, knowing that, be com¬ 
mitted a grave error when he restricted the action of a 
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lieutenant, and such a lieutenant, occupying: a position which, 
under certai n circumstances,could be made fatal to the enemy. In 
the camp tlie order was attributed to the counsels of Mansfield; 
but the responsibility rested, and still rests, with Sir Colin. 

To l eturn. The 14th, as we have seen, had been a day devoted 
entirely to work, and to little but work. It was necessary 
to take early measures to consolidate the progress which had 
then been made. To this end the 15th was devoted 
.MMho right —fhe right bank of the Gumti. Under the orders 
bank oi liio (jf tlie Commarider-in-Chief powder was removed, 
mines were destroyed, and mortars were fixed for 
the further bombardment of the positions still hold by the 
rebels on tlie line of advance, up the right bank of the river, 
and in the heart of the city. 

On the left bank it was different. Here two movements 
Ti)p 15 th ordeied, both of which would have been more 

uM the kit etiective if directed the previous day. Sir Colin, 
bunk, sensible now that the door of retreat had been left 
too open to the enemy, despatched Hope Grant, with eleven 
ifojK'Omnt Jiundred cavalry and twelve horse artillery guns, to 
uiMi Curiii.iKii pursue tlicm along the Sitapiir road. Brigadier 
ptirMiethe Campbell was likewise directed to move with his 

rebels, infantry brigade, some guns, and fifteen hundred 

cavalry from the Alaiubagh on the Saiidila road. Neither 
of these o(-orations came to anything. The rebels had 
taken neither the Sandila nor the Sitapiir road, and the^ only 
effect of the two movements, combined with a 
who, bow- third on the IGth, to which I am about to refer, 
Citpo. leave open to them the road to Faizabad, by 

which more than twenty thousand of them eventually escaped. 
The third movement was made by Outram. That general 
March 16 . was directed on the 16th to cross the Giimti, near 
Outram the Sikandarbagh, with Douglas’s brigade, the 5th 
cross the^" (2drd, 29th Highlanders, Ist Fusiliers), and join the 
Guiuti. Commander-in-Chief at the Kaisarbagh, leaving 
Walpole’s brigade still in its position on the left bank watching 
the iron and stone bridges. 

Outram crossed the Giimti by a bridge of casks, far removed 
from the fire of the enemy, near the Sikandarbagh, 
iK^rthT" and, joined by the 20th Regiment and Brasyer’s 
sik-iiKiar- Sikhs, marched towards the Kaisarbagh by a road 
made the previous day by the sappers. On the way 
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Sir Colin rode out to tho force and gave his final instructions t ) 
Oiitram. These were to push on through the Residency, take 
the iron bridge in reverse, and then, advancing a 
mile further, to storm tho Machchi B ha wan and on the 
the great Imambarah. Uesidency. 

Outram pushed on at once, passed through tho Kaisarbagh, 
and then moved straight on the Residency. As his 
little force neared the venerated and l)attored i)etAve(Mi the 
defences of that monument of British valour, tho t'h!?''iiH!iiuI'^ 
23rd leading, it was assailed by a fire of musketry deictice ..t the 
from the line of posts which Aitken and Anderson, 

Sanders and Boileau, Graydon and Gould Weston, and many 
noble men had defended so long and so bravely. But now the 
positions were inverted. Then the assailants were Asiatics, 
the defenders mostly Englishmen. Now Asiatics defended, 
Englishmen assailed. Tho difference showed itself in a re¬ 
markable manner. For, whereas, in the former case tht^ 
Englishmen defended themselves, unassisted, for eighty-four 
days, in the latter the Asiatics were disposed of in less than 
half an hour. One charge of Outram’s division, and t)) 
enemy fled, panic-stricken and panting, from the classic 
ground. 

The 23rd pursued the fleeing rebels, followed by Brasyer’s 
Sikhs and the 1st Fusiliers. Two companies of the outram 
23rd under Lieutenant-Ctdoiiel Bell, guided* by 
Gould Weston, pressed rapidly forward, and, taking 
the enemy’s defences in reverse, captured the gun of which 1 
have spoken as commanding the passage across the iron bridge. 
The force then pushed on, taking in reverse the batteries 
between the two bridges. Meanwhile Major Cotter crowned 
the Residency height with a field battery of Madras Artillery, 
and, opening a heav^^ fire on the Machchi Bhawan, maintained it 
till ho was relieved by two 65 cwt. 8-inch hollow- captures the 
shot or shell guns of the Naval Brigade. After these 
had played with effect for some time on the devoted Machdii 
place, the 1st Fusiliers and Brasyer’s Sikhs were sent 
forward to finish the work. This they did without difficulty, and 
the Machchi Bhawan and great Imambarah fell into their hands, 
the enemy abandoning seven guns. In this advance Captain 

* Outram’s despatch.—This wag a duty often assigned to Captain Weston, 
one for which his knowledge of the localities peculiarly fitted hiiu. 
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Salusbury of the 1st Fusiliers and Lieutenant MacG regor,* doing 
duty with that regiment, greatly distinguished themselYes. 
Whilst these operations were successfully progressing on 
Thf r(‘troat- fho I’iglit bank of the Gumti, a number of the 
Wui driven from tlie Ivesidency and other places, 

iK)ic, hut are pourcd ovcT’ the stone biidge, and, the better 
covoi* their design of retreating on Faizabad, 
made a strong attack on Walpole’s pickets. The attack was 
repulsed, but the rebels made good their retreat. 

A more serious counterblow had been attempted in another 
fpiarter. 

Tlic garrison of the Alambagh had been reduced by the 
nund)er of troops withdrawn by Sir (/olin to less 
Ari'is Hi of than a thousand men of all arms. These were made 
tiH'Aiaiu- up of about four hiimbed infantry, the Alilitary 
Train, a small detacliment of the 7tli Hussars, and 
some artilleiy. The ])ost was commanded by Brigadier 
Fianklyn. 

At 9 o’clock on the morning of the IGtli the rebels came down 
in considerable masses of the three aims. Whilst their infantry 
menaced the front of the British position their 
Httmk cavalry and artillery endeavoured to force back the 
left flank, and to get round it, with the view of 
giving their infantry the opportunity they were awaiting. 

To meet this movement Franklyn ordered four guns and 
Tiiey arc uK't ^Llitary dVain and cavalry, under llobertson, 
to the village in the rear of his position, whilst to 
Olyiherts and the four guns whieli remained to him lie entrusted 
the defence of his loft. 

These arrangements wore made just in time. The rebels had 
and ropviisod hecii Coining on boldly, but no sooner did Olpherts 
on the Wit sweep the plain with his guns tlian their cavalry 
i'y iS'rtson fii'«t halted, and then began to retire. A few of 
and Olpherts, them did indeed make a sudden dash at the left 
front picket, and even entered the village in which it was; 
but eventually these, too, followed the example of their 
comrades. 

Meanwhile the main body of the infantry attacked the front, 
throwing out skirmishers, and advancing beyond the British 

* The late General Sir Charles MacGrt*<^or, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.I.E., one of 
the ablest, most prescitmt, and energetic men of whom the Indian Army could 
lx>ast. I do not think there ever lived his superior. 
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rifle-pits. But Vincent Eyre, who commanded the whole of 
the artillery, arranged his guns in such a manner 
as to rake their whole lino from left to right, whilst 
the infantry brigade, commanded by Brigadier Eyre. 

Stinted, waited for them to come on. 

The fire of the guns first checked the rebels and then drove 
tliem back; but the fact that the attack began at 9 o’clock and 
ceased only at half-past one will give some idea of its deter¬ 
mined nature. 

Two days previously, the 14th, the (^ommander-in-Chief had 
l equested Jang Bahiidur and the Nipalcse to move to jang Ba))ddur 
his left, 11 ]) the canal, and take in reverse the positions q>vcrs the 
which, ibr three months, the rebels had occiijiied in 
front of the Alambagh, the gairison of wliicih was 
now reduced to two regiments. J^mg Baluidur cairied out the 
instructions conveyed to him with ability and success. One 
after anotlicr the enemy’s positions, from tlie Ohar-bagh bridge 
11 ]) to the Jicsidency, with their guns, fell into his hands. This 
o])oration, which ellcctually covered, as it was carried out, the 
(]ommander-in-Chiefs left, occupied several days. Tlie losses 
the Nipal chief experienced were inconsiderable.* 

The i7lh, Outram, ])ursuing his onward course, occupied, 
without resistance, in the morning, the Huscni outmm 
Mo8(]ue and the Daulat Khana.t In the afternoon (oniiimeB 
he moved, with a brigade (Middleton’s field battery, inovinncrrlts 
two 8-inch howitzers, one company native sappers, 
wing 20th Foot, wing 23rd Foot, wing 79th Highlanders 
Brasyer’s Sikhs), to occupy a block of buildings known as 

* Jang Bahadur’s successful advance was memorable for the recovery from 
captivity of two English ladies—Miss Jackson and IMrs. Orr. In the third 
volume of this history (note, p. 252-6) I have given m sketch of the adventures 
of the 8itupur fugitives, and have told how it was tliat on the 17th March 
only two of these, Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson, survived. On the 20ih 
March two Britisli officers attached to the Nipal troops, (’aptain McNeill 
and Lieutenant Bogle, wlien exploring some deserted streets near the 
Kaisurbagh, were informed by a friendly native of the })lace in which the 
two ladies were confined. 'I’hey at once procured the aid of a party of 
fifty Nipalese, and after walking through narrow streets—about half a mile 
—they rt^ached a house occupied by one Wajicl Ali, an officer of the old 
Court. In a room within the house they found the two ladies, dressed in 
Oriental costume. Tlicy at once procured a palanquin, and notwithstanding 
the o[)]>osition threatened by a body of ruffiaris, who would have prevented 
the rescue, they conveyed the ladies in safety to the camp of Jang Bahddur. 

t One of the royal palaces. Literally, “ the house of happiness.’* 
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Shanf-ud-Daula’s house. The enemy made no resistance, but 
hastily evacuated the place. The success, however, was marred 
by a deplorable acci ient. In the courtyard in rear of the 
Jammi Masjid, impeding the progress of the troops, nine carts, 
laden with gunpowder packed in tin cases and leather bags, 
were found. Outnim directed Captain (darke and Lieutenant 
Brownlow of the Engineers to remove the carts, and to dispose 
of the powder by throwing it into a large and deep well. If 
An expioaon Order had been carefully carried out, no accident 
CMUs 5 loss could possibly have occurred. But it is supposed 
nfhtc. course of the operadon a tin case struck 

the side of the well ne >r the surface and ignited. The fire 
communicated itself to the powder in the carts, and caused an 
explosion, which resulted in tlie death of the two officers and 
about thirty men. Others were also injured, more or less 
seriously. 

On the 18th, Outram’s advanced post (a picket of the 20th 
Fiirtiicr pro- Lieutenant Gordon) cleared the houses and 

giesw on tlie streets in front of it, though not without meeting a 
sharp ojiposition from the enemy. In carrying out 
this operation the men captured a very fine brass 9 i)ounder 
gun, loaded to the muzzle with grape, and pointed down the 
street which they had to clear. The demoralised state of the 
enemy was made clear by the fact that they abandoned it on 
the advance of the Biitish without waiting to discharge it. 

It had become known during these last two days, to the 
Sir Colin Commander-in-Cliicf, that the rebels had occupied, 
Uanisihata to the number of from eight to nine thousand, the 
!)f roiieiTai-r Miisa-bagh, a large palace with gardens and en~ 
in The closures, standing in the midst of an open country 
usii-bag 1 . with trees, about four miles to the north-west 

of Lakhnao, near the right bank of the Gumti. These rebels 
were believed to be animated by the presence of the Begam and 
her son, and of the more desperate leaders of the revolt. Sir 
Colin Campbell was resolved, now that all the strong points in 
the city itself were in his hands, to expel them from this last 
stronghold. 

On the morning of the 19th, therefore, Outram, under in- 
March 19 structions from Sir Colin, marched against the Musa- 
Oiitram bagh. His force consisted of two squadrons of the 
marches on 9th Lancers; one company Koyal Artillery; one 
bitgh. company native sappers; Middleton s held battery; 
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two 1 S-pounders, two 8-inch howitzers, four 8-inoh mortars, 
under Captain Carleton, R. A.; three companies 20th Regiment; 
seven companies 23rd Regiment; 79th Highlanders and 2nd 
Panjab Infantry. Whilst this force marched against the place 
from the advanced positions in the city, Sir Plope Grant, still 
on the left bank of the Gumti, was directed to cannonade it, 
and, on the enemy being dislodged, to fall upon those of the 
garrison who should attempt to cross the river; at the same 
time Brigadier Campbell of the Bays was ordered to take up, 
with a brigade of infantry, fifteen hundred cavalry, and a due 
proportion of guns, a position on the left front of the Musa- 
bagh, ready to pounce upon the rebels when Outram should 
expel them from their stronghold. The Nij)alese troops were 
likewise directed to enter the city, from the Charbdgh line of 
road, towards the rear of the Huseni Mosque. This time it 
was hoped and believed there would be no fugitives; but again 
expectation was baulked. 

Between Outram’s advanced posts and the Musa-bagh there 
stood, near the Gao Ghat, on the Gumti, a house captures ah 
belonging to the hist prime mini^ter of Oudh, the NaiiiKiian’s 
Nawab Ali Naki Khan, at the time a prisoner in ancniie 
Calcutta. A company of the 79th, led by Lieutenant 
Evereth, attacked and drove the rebels from this place. Outram’s 
further advance was delayed nearly two hours by the necessity 
of breaking through a thick wall. When at last this obstacle 
was removed, the troops pushed on through the suburbs to the 
Miisa-bagh. Hero the enemy appeared in great strength, but 
on Outram threatening their flanks, at the same time that his 
guns opened fire on their front, they hastily abandoned the 
place, leaving behind them two guns, which had been posted to 
protect the approaches to it. 

They fled by the line which Campbell should have com¬ 
manded. But where was Campbell ? “ VV ith his large force of 

cavalry and artillery,” writes Sir Hope Grant, “ there was a 
splendid opportunity for cutting off the large masses of fugitive 
rebels, yet nearly all were allowed to escape.” The gallantry 
of Colonel Ilagart, of Slade, Bankes, and Wilkin, all of the 7th 
Hussars, splendid as it was, was far from atoning for the 
mistakes of his chief. I proceed to show the manner in which 
it was displayed. 

Close to the position taken up by Campbell was a village 
with a small mud fort, of which the enemy had taken possession. 
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To dislodge theni Campbell sent a troop of the 7th Hussars, 
some of llodson’s Horse, a few of the 78th, and two of Tombs’ 
guns, the whole iiiidor the command of Colonel James Hagart 
(;aiiaT)try of Hussars. A couple of shells had been 

coioiioi fired into the fort, when the rebels, to the number 
iiagurt. rushed out and made a dash at the guns. 

Hagart ordered the 7tli to charge; but, before they could get 
well in motion, Slade, who commanded the charging party, was 
severely wounded, and Hankes and his charger were cut down. 
Wilkin clijuged to his side, but, as ho warded off the blow 
directed at his wounded comrade, his horse reared. This caused 
him to miss his aim, and he received at the same moment a 
severe wound on the foot. Wheeling again to the rescue, he 
cut down the rebel who was on tlie point of killing Bankes. 
The loss of tlieir oflieers had somewhat diseoncjerted the men ; 
but Wilkin, severely wounded as ho was, effectually rallied 
them, and, joined by Hagart, who came up opportunely, 
once again charged the rebels, and cut down nearly all who 
remained. These two officers particularly distinguished them¬ 
selves.^ 


This was almost the solitary achievomont of Campbell’s fine 
brigade. hJo attempt whatever was made by him 
wiiHani'^ to cut off tlio fleeing enemy. His conduct was 
CauipboirB officially attributed to his having lost his way. 

“ But,” records an officer who wrote of these occur¬ 
rences the 3 ^ear following that in which they took place, “ his 
error appears to have partaken of wilfillness. He moved his 
force in utter disregard of the statement of his guides, in 
opposition to the protestations and explanations of all to whose 


* Hope Gmnt’n Incidents of the Sepoy War. Sir Hope Grant further adds 
rt'garding Hagart’s daring exi)Ioit : “ Everything about him bore traces of his 
gallant struggle. His saddle and his horse were slashed about both in front 
and behind, his martingale was divided, his sword-hilt dented in, the pocket- 
handk(Tchic f severed as clearly as with a razor, and a piece of the skin of his 
right hand cutaway.”—Sir Hope Grant recommended Hagart for the Victoria 
Cross. Wilkin, now jMajor Wilkin, was also twice recommended for the 
Victoria Cross for his gallant conduct. Hagart received neither reward nor 
recognition, but Wilkin eventually got a brevet majority. The reason why the 
recommendation in the case of Hagart was not attended to is, to say the least, 
curious. “ Sir Colin Campbell,” writes Sir Hope, “ did not, however, forward 
the recommendation, as he considered the reward an inappropriate one for an 
officer of 80 high a rank as Hagart*^ The italics are my own. Bankes died 
of his wounds. 
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information and advice he was bound to listen.”^ Consequently 
the greater number of the rebels escaped. 

Not, however, all. Outram, keenly alive to the necessity of 
following up a victory, no sooner noticed that the ^ 
rebels were abandoning the Musa-bagh, than he pllrs^Vitby 
detached in pursuit two squadrons of the 9th jlancSs 
Lancers, which he had, in anticipation, posted near 
the enemy’s left flank. For four miles the men of this splendid 
regiment, despite of the obstacles oflcred by nullahs almost 
inqiassable and ravines difficult for liorsemen, pursued the 
eneiJiy, nor did they desist till they had captured six guns, and 
killed about a hundred of the foe. 

Nor were the 9th I.ancers alone in the chase. The field 
artillery and iiiiantry followed thorn in su})port as 
rapidly as possible, and captured the remaining four 
guns of the twelve possessed by the rebels that 
morning. 

After this decided success Outram left the 2nd ranjab In¬ 
fantry in occupation of the Musa-bagh, and returned to his 
positions of the previous day. 

The following day copies of Lord Canning’s Oudh proclamation 
were received in camp. That proclamation professed 
to confiscate the whole proprietary right in the soil ] can- 
of Oudh, save in the case of six comparatively in- ninK’« i>ru- 
forior chiefs. To rebel landowuiers who sliould at 
once surrender to the Government immunity from death and 
imprisonment was promised, provided only that they could show 
they wore guiltless of unprovoked bloodshed. To those who 
had protected British lives special consideration was promised. 

Of the proclamation itself I shall speak in another place. I 
will only refer here to the effect it produced in the camp. It 
arrived just when the city of Lakhnao had been 
gained, but when Oudh was still in insurrection, 
and when the rebel army, which had vainly defended 
the city, had cast itself on the districts, there to offer a fresh resist- 

♦ Calcutta Review^ March 1859, Art. “ The Campaign of 1857 -8.” Tlie 
writer continues : “ But whatever may have been the cause of liis erratic 
proceedings, whether tiiey were accidental or whether they were worthy of 
blame, we believe that the mischief which resulted from them was incal¬ 
culable ; that to them is attributable such organization us the enemy were 
enabled to maintain, and the perseverance and pertinacity with which they 
still carried on a guerilla wartare with the British.'* 
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ance. Every leading man who had taken a part in the cam¬ 
paign was struck with the impolicy, at such a moment, of dis¬ 
inheriting a whole people, that people being still armed and in 
the field. “ 1 have not,” wrote Dr. Russell,* who was attached 
to the headquarter staff, “ hoard one voice raised in its defence ; 
and even those who are habitually silent now open their 
mouths to condemn the policy which must perpetuate the 
A qiiaiifying rebellion in Oudh.” Owing to the urgent remon- 
strance of Sir James Outram, authority was given 
Pijpgestion of to insoi't in the proclamation a (qualifying clause, 
Outiam. \yy virtue of which a further indulgence was held 
out <0 those who would throw themselves on Ihrtish mercy, a 
claim to which would l)e strengthened by aid which might be 
given in the restoring of peace and order. But the other clauses 


remained. 

Something remained to be effected even in the city itself. 
Marcii ‘n Maulavi—the most obstinate of the rebel leaders 

Tiio^dtyitt —had returned to Lakhnao; ho was still there, at 
cieami of Shadatgaiij, in its very heart, occupying, with two 
^ guns, a strongly fortified building, whence he bade 

defiance to the British. To dislodge him, Lugard was detached, 
on the 21st, with a portion of the division which had conquered 
the Begain Kotin, the first day of the attack. The troops em- 
bythcoard ph>yed were the 93i’d Highlanders and the 4th 
and 4th I’an- Panjab Rifies. Seldom did the rebels display so 
jtib Kitios. pertinacity and resolution as on this occasion. 

They defended themselves most bravely, and were not driven 
out until they had killed several men and severely wounded 
many others on our side. When at last they were dislodged, 
they were met by Brigadier CampbelTs brigade of cavalry, this 
time on the spot, and were pursued, with considerable loss, for 
six miles. The Maulavi, however, effected his escape. 

The following night, that of the 22nd, Hope Grant was ordered 
Mavch 22 . out at midnight with a strong force (two troops 
Ho^pe^Onint hoTse artillery, two IS-pounders, two howitzers, four 
reiSat*^ Cohorn mortars, nine hundred cavalry, and four 
Kursi. regiments of infantry) to attack the enemy, reported 
to be four thousand strong, at Kursi, a small town twenty-five 
miles from Lakhnao, on the Faizabad road. The mistake of a 
guide delayed the march, but at 4 a.m. on the 23rd Kursi was 


My Diary in India, by William Howard Rubsell. 
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sighted. The enemy did not await an assault, but, on the 
appearance of the British troops, began to evacuate the town. 
Upon this Hope Grant sent his cavalry at them. Two squadrons 
of the Panjab Cavalry under Captain Browne,^ and a party of 
Watson’s Horse led by Captain Cosserat, dashed at them. 
“ Captain Browne, who commanded,” wrote Sir Hope Grant, in 
his diary, “ seeing some guns moving off, charged the rebels in 
the most magnificent style. Five times he rode clean through 
them, killing about two hundred, and taking thirteen guns aiul 
a mortar. His unfortunate adjutant, Lieutenant Macdonald, 
was shot dead in the act of cutting down a Sipahi. Captain 
Cosserat was shot through the face, and died shortly after.” 

The enemy having been pursued for some time, Hope Grant 
returned to Lakhnao. 

With this action the operations in Lakhnao and in its 
immediate vicinity ended. The city was captured. Remarks 
It had been gained at a loss—from the 2nd to the ontio 
21st March inclusive—of a hundred and twenty- 
seven officers and men killed, and five hundred and ninety-five 
wounded. Notwithstanding two errors which I have indicated 
—the one attributable to the Commander-in-Chief himself, the 
other, in the first instance, to one of his brigadiers—it is 
impossible to withhold admiration of the skill with which the 
operations were planned, of the courage with which they were 
carried out. The plans of the rebels, based on the conjecture 
that the British force would advance by the lines of the previous 
November, were entirely baffled by the masterly movement 
across the river. That movement, which placed an enemy on 
their flank, raking their defences, completely cowed them. It 
took all the heart out of them. Enfiladed from the opposite 
bank of the river, they could not offer a stern or determined 
resistance to the foe advancing on their front. The weakness of 
their defence of the Imambarah and the Kaisarbagh was due in 
a very great degree to the moral depression which the position 
occupied by Outram had caused in their minds. 

But if, as has been well asserted,| the strateg}^ of Sir Colin 
Campbell in his attack on Lakhnao “ must ever be ciaimflof 
the subject of admiration on the part of the military ^ * 

student ot this camf>aign, it is nt that history highest rank 
should mark the blunder which prevented it from *^8^ g^‘«erai. 


Now Major-General Sir Sam Browne, V.C., K.C.B. f Medley. 
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being deciisivo. Outrain was a lieutenant to be trusted. He 
was cool and daring in action, always kept his troops well 
in hand, and carefully guarded his communications. No living 
man had a greater or more profound knowledge of the native 


character. 


he 


IleaHons 
which are 
(lociHivo 
afjaiust liis 
claim to tlic 
highotit rank. 


If any man, in the circumstances in wlrich 
miglit have been trusted to act on his own 
judgment, that man was Outram. Yet when, at a 
critical period of the advance, Outram, firmly seated 
on th(i left hank, proposed to co-operate with the 
(A)mniandor-in-(diief in a manner v hieh would have 
rendered tlie victory of the latter absolutely decisive, 
the pi'oposal wms refused in language totally unworthy of Sir 
t^olin (t‘im})hell. Ho was forhi<lden to cross if he thought he 
would lofie a sintjlr ^J’he reasons foi* tliis prohibition have 

never been |ml)lished. Dr. Knssell, who was very mneh in the 
confidenee both of Sir Ck)lin and of Outram, whilst admitting 
the “ blot ” caused l)y On tram’s compulsory inaction, does not 
explain the motive liy which Sir (k)liii was actuated to make it 
compulsory.* W hether, as some assert, it was prompted by 
Mansfield, or whether it was the emanation of liis own mind, 
Sir Colin, as the issuer of the order, was responsible 
for it, and ho alone must bear the blame. That 
order derogates from his claim to bo placed in the 
rank of the greatest commanders. He must he 
classed as a great general of the second rank, a general who 
could skilfully plan, carefully carry out that plan, who could 
achieve a victory, but who could not render it absolutely 
decisive. 

The second failure to pursue the beaten enemy is due like- 
The appoint- though ill a Icsser degree, to Sir Colin 

mentof Campbell. For the delicate operation he was 
Smpb^i and bound to sclect an officer specially qualified, and, if 
if hb not acquainted with the country, yet ready to listen 

o IS ai rc. experienced officers at his elbow or to under¬ 

stand the language of the guides. He appointed, on the con- 
tiary, an officer new to the country, who would listen to nobody, 


The prohibi¬ 
tion to Out- 
rani to cross 
the ( iiimii. 


♦ “The relations between Sir Colin and General Outram, though not 
unfriendly, are a little stiff, on account of past events, and Outram is not the 
man to act in opposition to the commands of his superior officer. Had Sir 
Colin not bound Outram’s hands so tiglitly, the advance would iiave taken 
place, and a tremendous slaughter of the enemy must have followed .”—My 
Diary in India. —W. Ik Rufisell. 
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who could not undei*stand the guides, and who, consequently, 
let slip a golden opportunity. Yet this action, which allowed 
thousands of rebels to escape, was justified by Sir Coliu 
Campbell. 

“ Brigadier Campbell, in command of the cavalry on the 
left,” he writes, in his despatch, “ performed his detached duty 
with much vigilance and judgment. His march round the city 
on the 19th inst., which was a running fight for the greater part 
of the day, was a very difficult one.” What it really was has 
been recorded in these pages. 

These errors, however, stood alone, and the capture of 
Lakhnao in March 1858 will remain to all time a splendid 
achievement of skill and daring. 


VOL. IV. 


u 
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1500K XII.—PnOGRESS OF EVENTS IN EASTEIIN BENGAL, 

OHisA, bihAr, oudh, rohilkhand, and rajputAnA. 


CHArTER I. 

)• ASTERN BENGAL, EASTERN BIHAR, ORISA, AND THE SOUTH WESTERN 

FRONTIER. 

It will be conducive to the clearness of the narrative if, l)efore 
recording the events in the North-west Provinces which 
immediately followed the capture of Lakhnao, I return for a 
moment to Calcutta, record the progress made towards the 
restoration of order in eastern Bengal and the 
oiiga - Bihars, and progress thence towards Allahabad by 
way of Azamgarh and the adjacent districts. Then I propose 
to trace the action of Carthew in guarding the important line 
])etween Allahabad and Kanlipiir. Beturning north-westward, 
I shall record the action of Seaton in the vicinity of Fathgarh, 
of Walpole in Oudh, of Lugard, Kowcroft, and Douglas in the 
Azamgarh, Ghazipiir, and Shahdbad districts and in Bihar, of 
Jones and Coke in Bohilkhand, and of Sir Colin Campbell in 
Bareli. The book will close with an account in detail of the 
progress of events in Eajputana. 

When Sir Colin Campbell, on the 27th November, had left 
Calcutta for Kanhpur, he carried with him the 
power of the country. For the moment the civil 
.Based, alter authority, though nominally existing, was in 
abeyance. The fate of India was in the hands, not 
to exercise an of Loi'd Canning, but 01 Sir Cohn Campbell; and 
iilfluenS^on^ although, as I have noted on one important occasion, 
the cam- the opiiiions of the Governor-General in Council 
exercised a potential influence on the general plan 
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of campaign of the Commander-in-Chief, yet to the hands of 
the latter functionary its execution was committed. From the 
moment, then, when Sir Colin Campbell left Calcutta to direct 
the military measures for which he had been preparing, he 
became the chief centre of interest; and the capital, giving 
habitation though it did for a time to the Governor-General 
and his Council, was proportionately shorn of its impoi tance. 
Thenceforward Calcutta deserves notice as the port for the re¬ 
ception of the troops, and the depot of stores and supplies from 
England ; the terminus whence the new arrivals started for 
the seat of war, and the invalids and wounded for Europe. 
The continuous attacks made upon the rebels satisfied tln^ 
longings even of those who had been the severest critics of 
tlie tardy, the hesitating, and the half-hearted action of Lord 
Canning and his councillors; while the social tranquillity ot 
the capital, no longer in real danger, was but once disturbed, 
and then by a panic which had for its foundation a want ot‘ 
confidence in the firmness of the Government. 

In the third week of January, 1858, Lord (-arming quitted 
Calcutta and proceeded to Allahabrid. A few days 
after his arrival at that place (9th February), be 
abolished the temporary office of Chief Commissioner Aiiuimbad. 
of Agra, till then held by Colonel Fraser, C.B., and 
drew the whole of the north-west divisions, that of Dchli ex¬ 
cepted, within one lieutenant-governorship. A few 
days later, Mr. J. P. Grant, who at a trying and tillMuimill'M 
critical period had governed with marked ability tmtiou. 
the Central Provinces, returned to Calcutta to take 
uj) the office of President of the Council, the Governor-General 
assuming the charge which Mr. Giant thus vacated. 

It was after the return of Mr. Grant to (Jalcutta that the 
panic of which I have spoken occurred. Nothing 
happened, indeed, which ought to have alarmed 3 rd Mlrdl'ai 
men’s minds, but in times of excitement the slightest Caicuita. 
causes often produce the most startling effects. The 
case was simply as follows. On the 3rd March, a telegraphic 
message from Barrackpur was received in Calcutta to the 
effect that the Sipahis of two native regiments stationed there 
were deserting in bodies of ten and twelve, and making their 
way to the capital. People did not stay to reflect that the 
Sipahis had been disarmed ; that in addition to regular troops 
there was a fine volunteer regiment—horse, foot, and artillery— 

u 2 
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in the city. The information conveyed by the telegram was 
circulated in exaggerating terms; and the inhabitants of the 
suburbs, consisting mainly of Eurasians, became much alarmed. 
Pickets of the volunteer guards were promptly posted at the 
points supposed to be threatened; the streets were patrolled by 
the volunteer cavalry ; the artillerymen took post at 
away. tlieir guiis. 13ut iio enemy appeared, borne bipahis 

had indeed deserted, but with no intention of 
attacking Calcutta. The panic passed away more quickly even 
than it had been produced.* 

In eastern Bengal there had been some cause for anxiety. 
Fastorn IHtli November, the detachments of the 34th 

li'Mgai. Eegiment Native Infantry, stationed at Chitragaon,*|* 
mutinied, plundered the treasury, released the 
prisoners from the gaol, burnt down their own linos, fired the 
Nov. 18 . magazine, and then left the station, carrying off 
Mutiny of with them three elepliants. the property of Govern- 
Sritrigaon and the whole of the treasure they found in 

tlie collectorate, with the exception of three hundred 
and forty rupees in cash. These, as well as the stamps, the 
Government securities and records, they left untouched. They 
attacked none of the Europeans, and the only man who suffered 
at their hands was a native gaoler who protested against their 
preceediiig.s. Him they killed. They then made olf in the 
direction of Tiparah, but at bitakund they left the high road, 

* Sir Orfeur Cavenagh writes me, on the subject of this panic, as follows 
On the 211(1 of March, about G r.M., I received a note from General Ramsay 
staling that he had received information that arms had been collected in tlie 
suburbs ot Calcutta for the purpose of being distributed amongst the men of 
the Kesorve guard, ou their mandi down to the fort, to enable them to make 
an attack on the European residents. The general begged mo to bo ou the 
alert, and to cause a search to be made for the arms. Mr. Dorin was then 
President of tiio Council, and I rode over to his house and showed him the 
note. He requested me to instruct the civil authorities to make the requisite 
search for the arms, and to quietly intimate to commanding otiicers, including 
Turnbull, who commanded the volunteers, that it was possible that the 
services of the troops might be required, so that they might be ready to turn 
out if necessary. No orders were given for any pickets to be posted, nor was 
the garrison guard under arms. It was late before 1 returned to tlie fort, as 
I had to ride over to Alipiir to see F., who was the magistrate by whom 
orders for the search had to be made. Only a few’ muskets were discovered. 
This was the real cause of the alarm to which you refer. I was rather 
surprised at Jiearing of the excitement that had taken place at Calcutta.’* 
t Vide short description of places, page xv. 
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and, making for Hill Tiparah, endeavoured to find their way 
along the hills in a north-westerly direction, avoiding British 
territory. 

Four days later an attempt was made by Lieutenant Lewis, 
Indian Navy, to disarm the detachments of the 73rd 
Native Infantiy, and Native Artillery, stationed at 
Dhakah, numbering about three hundred and fifty disam uie’ 
Sipahis. Lewis had at his disposal four officers and 
eighty-five men, English sailors, and two inouiitain- 
train howitzers. He was aided likewise by some thirty volun¬ 
teers, including Messrs. Carnac, Bainluddge, and Macpherson, 
of the Civil Service, and Lieutenants Dowell and Hitchiiis of 
the Bengal Army. 

Lewis disanned, without resistance, the detached guards at the 
public offices. But, when he marched to the lines, he 
found the Hip^his drawn up close to their magazine, 
with two 6-ponnders in their centre. Parties of them also occupied 
strong brick-built buildings in the vicinity, the walls of whicli liad 
been carefully loop-holed. Lewis deploj^ed his force, but before 
the movement was completed the Sipahis opened upon him with 
canister and musketry, lieplying with one volley, Lewis thou 
charged with his infantry, whilst the two mountain gens 
opened on the left rear of the enemy. The charge was most 
successful. The rebels were driven, one by one, 
from their strong positions. They had lost one of beaten^; 
their guns, but to preserve their second they made 
a last desperate stand. A young midshipman, named Arthur 
Mayo, charged it, however, at the head of twenty men, and, 
aided by a flank attack made at the same time, captured it.* 
The Sipahis then broke and fled. Forty-one dead 
bodies were counted on the ground, eight men were 
brought in desperately wounded, three were drowned 
or shot in the river. This success was not attained without 
some loss. The list of killed and wounded contained one man 
killed, five dangerously, eight severely, and four slightly 
wounded, in aH eighteen. The Sipahis who escai^ed 
at once went off in a north-westerly direction, 
making, it was believed, f r Jalpaiguri, the head¬ 
quarters of the regiment. Prevented from reaching that place, 
they found a temporary refuge in Bhutan. 

* For this act Mr. Mayo received the Victoria Cross. 
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The action of the local authorities at Chitrdgaon was prompt 
( iiitnig'jon effective. Whilst arrangements were made at 

the station for the security of European life in case 
the Sipahis should return to it, the Commissioner communicated 
at once with the Eajah of Tiparah. This loyal feu- 
datory at once directed his retainers and subjects to 
pxerciHrs his check the progress of the mutineers, and, if possible, 
lavour‘(^- the closo tho passcs agaiiist them. The Commissioner 
British. called likewise upon the two principal zamindars 
occupying the hill districts which it was thought the 
mutineers would traverse, to summon their men to arms and 
Ibllow them uj), and either to attack them or to shut them up 
in the defiles which lay before them. Tho manner in which 
this ap|)eal was responded to, and the results it produced, will 
be related immediately. 

Nor was the action of the Government at Calcutta less 
N v 26 '“ Eealing with the cases of Dhakah 

Prompt ~ Chitragaon as intimately connected the one 

axMion of tiie with the Other, they despatched, on the 26th No- 
oUndia!^ veiiiber, by river from Calcutta, three companies of 
the 54th Kegiment, and a hundred seamen; on tho 
27 th, by the same route, another party of sailors. It was the 
intention of the Government, that whilst the detachment of the 
54th should proceed at first to Dhakah, and thence pursue the 
Chitragaon rebels in the direction it would be ascertained they 
.i>ec^mi>er taken, the Indian Naval Brigade should move 

northwards to Kangpifc and Diuajpur to protect 
the country towards which it was believed the mutineers 
from both stations were making their way. Their arrival 
at their destination on the 10th December contributed 
greatly to the preservation of order in the neighbouring 
districts. 

The Chitragaon mutineers were, meanwhile, beginning to 
experience the drawbacks to a march across the 
Kalm^mutN pursued and threatened by enemies. On 

neers leaving Sitakund, they had followed a northerly 
course, and, crossing the ferry at Kamgarh ghat, had 
pushed on towards Udaipur, thence towards Agartalah, the 
residence of the Eajah of Tijiarah. That chief, hearing of their 
approach, despatched a considerable body of men, 
Vm who stopped them at Sankhula on the 2nd December. 

Turning then westward, they entered British terri- 
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tory at or near Mugra, and made their way towards Singat* 
hill—about one and a half day’s journey north of 
Komila, and on the direct route to Silhat. In their 
progress they had been much harassed; they lost trea«. 
the three elephants, and about ten thousand rupees 
of the treasure they had stolen; of the prisoners they had 
released from the gaol, many were daily being captured; they 
found the mountain paths difficult, and though the hillmen 
were ready enough, for payment, to cut a way for them, their 
progress was necessarily slow. But worse things were in store 
for them. 

Harassed by the opposition of the Kajah of Tiparah, and of 
the zainiiidars of whom I have spoken, the mutineers 
resolved to make their way to Manipur. On their a 
way to that place, they descended from the hills, station in 
attacked and plundered, on the 15th December, a tory.'* ^ ^ 

]:x)lice-station in British territory. This attack gave 
to the British the information they had desired as to their 
lX)sitiori. Mr. Allen, the chief civil officer at Silhat, had the 
capacity to discern that the European troops would arrive too 
late to intercept the rebels. He took upon himself, then, the 
responsibility of ordering the Silhat Light Infantry, com¬ 
manded by Major the Hon. K. B. Byng, into the field. That 
regiment left Silhat in pursuit of the rebels that 
very day, the 15th, and reached Partabgarh, a dis- Light 
tance of eighty miles, by a forced march, in thirty- 
six hours. At Partabgarh, Byng received informa- euitofthem. 
tion from Mr. Dodd, who had accompanied the force 
for the special purpose of guiding it, that the rebels had 
changed their route, and would be at Latu, a place which they 
had passed through on the night of that day, the 17th, or very 
early the next morning. Latii was twenty-eight miles from Par¬ 
tabgarh ; the men had made a forced march of eighty 
miles, but with one voice they expressed their willing- 
ness to return. The road led through jungles and 
swamps, but, setting out, they marched back cheerily. Dodd, 
who had ridden on in advance, met the column as it was 
entering the village of I atu at dawn on the 18th, with the 
information that the rebels were close at hand. 

Before line could be formed, they were seen ad- theyen- 
vancing in good order. The hostile parties saw 
each other simultaneously, but, before they could 
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come to blows, the rebels made many efforts to seduce the men 
of the Silhat Light Infantry—one-half of whom were Hindu¬ 
stanis—to make common cause with them. But their per¬ 
suasions wore answered by the cold steel of the bayonet. Not¬ 
withstanding their long march, the loyal soldiers of the Silhat 
regiment displayed a vigour and an energy which 
carried all before them. In the early part of the 
action their gallant leader, Major Byng, was killed. 
This occurrence only roused them to greater fury. The post 
he had held was hlled by Lieutenant Sherer, an 
ceodTana* officoT of Tare merit—a son of the gallant soldier 
iiriveft the whoso Splendid audacity at Jalp4iguri I have de- 
thl* jungiofl, scribed in the preceding volume—and Sherer gave 
the rebels no breathing-time. After a fierce struggle, 
in which the rebels lost twenty-six men killed and a still larger 
number wounded, he forced them to abandon the field, and tc> 
seek shelter in the close and difficult jungles which lie between 
Latu and Manipur. 

Into these jungles it was impossible to follow them. All 
that Sherer could do was to send detachments to 
watch the issues from the jungle into Manipur, 
followed. Having seen to this, ho returned to Silhat. The 
party of the 54th Regiment, which had been sent 
oil to Silhat and had even marched towards Latii, was ordered 


The ChitriL 
gaon muti- 
iit*er8 
<!T>tering 
Manipur 


back, first to Dhakah, and a few weeks later to Calcutta. 

After their defeat by Sherer, the Chitragaon mutineers 
marched north-eastwards, and entered the Manipur 
territory. There they were joined by one of the 
Manipur princes, with a few followers. The hopes 
they might have conceived from this accession of 
strength were, however, of short duration. On the 
12 th January they were attacked by a party of the Silhat 
corps, under Captain Stevens, and, after a fight which lasted 
two hours, they were driven into the jungles, with the loss of 
twenty men killed. Ten days later, the same 
officer, having learnt where they were encamped, 
succeeded in surprising them while their arms were 
piled, and putting them to flight, with the loss of 
all their arms and accoutrements. On this occasion 
they lost ten men killed. Eight days later another 
detachment of them was attacked and completely 
defeated, with the loss of thirteen men, by a small party 


Hre attacked 
and beaten 
by Captain 
Stevens, 
who again 
surprises 
them. 
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of the Silhat regiment, led by a native officer, JAmadAr 
Jagathir. This was the finishing stroke. Since their depar¬ 
ture from Chitrdgaon, the rebels had lost two 
hundred and six men in battle. Those who vivor^aro 
survived were now blocked up in hilly country, the t>i<x ktui up in 
passes leading out of which were closed, and there 
the greater number perished miserably. 

Thus, by the firm attitude and the fearlessness of respon¬ 
sibility on the part of the civil authorities, especially 
of Mr. Allen, and by the daring leading of a few ^rmuesa^and 
European officers and the gallantry of their native promptitiuie. 
followers, order was re-established in the important 
districts to the east of Calcutta. All this time Colonel Sherer 
was nobly maintaining his position at Jalpaiguri, dominating, 
by the force of his character, the armed native regiment which 
he commanded. 

I pass on now to eastern Bihar, the division under the control 
of Mr. George Yule. Although the relief of Arah 
by Vincent Eyre, in the month of August 1857, and 
the subsequent storming by that gallant soldier of George Yule, 
the stronghold of Kiinwar Singh, had, for the 
moment, averted danger from eastern Bihar, the elements of 
revolt still continued to smoulder in that province. 

These elements were fostered by scarcity, caused by normal 
long-prevailing drought, and the temper of the difficulties 
people in the vicinity of Munger was manifested as provTnoe 
the year began to wane by an increased and in¬ 
creasing number of highway robberies and other crimes. 

Under these circumstances the outbreaks at Dh^kah and 
Chitrdgaon assumed a very threatening character. 

The station of Jalpaiguri belonged to the division by 
ruled by Mr. Yule. The headquarters and main breaks at 
body of the 73rd Native Infantry, commanded by chUr^^ioDf 
Sherer, were at that station. The Sipdhis who had 
mutinied and resisted so stoutly at I)h4kah belonged to that 
regiment. It seemed only probable, then, that they would make 
their way to Jalpaiguri, and incite their comrades to revolt. 

The Government had despatched a body df British sailors to 
Piirni&j midway between Bhdgalpiir and Jalpdiguri, 
and these men were due at that station at the end 
of November. But this precaution did not seem to to 
Mr. Yule to be sufficient. With the concurrence of 
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the Government, then, ho moved, on the 27th November, the 
fiiiiall detachment of the «5th Fusiliers, then at Hunger, to 
Purnia, accompanying them himself. He arrived there on the 
Iht Deceml)er, and, finding all quiet, marched on the next day 
towards Kishiiganj, thirty-one miles distant. 

He was not a moment too soon. On the nights of the 4th 
and 5th December the detachments of the 11th 
Irregular Cavalry at Madiiriganj and Jalp^iguri 
HTui j..ii.»ugurf niutinied, and wont off, spreading alarm throughout 
the district. 

The conduct of the civil officers in the district at this crisis 

Dt oniiter Worthy of all praise. At many of the stations 

tiny had nought to depend upon but their own 
•.nic'crs of the bravo hearts. Not for a moment did their courage 
tiiMtiict. falter or tlieir presence of mind fail them. Mac- 
dojiald, the (>)llector of Kangpiir, placed all the moneys in the 
Government Treasury upon elephants, and moved 
with it into the jungle, hoping that the rebels, 
finding Kangpiir evacuated, would be too hardly pressed to 
search him out. Tlie rebels, however, never went near 
liangpiir, but made straight for Dinajpur. The Collector of 
this place was Mr. Francis Anstruther Elphinstone- 
A^sunUior Dalrymplo, one of the ablest men in the Civil 
^^^^viee, but whoso prospects had been ruined by 
Duirymp e, years of persecution on purely private grounds 

ly those wielding authority in Bengal. But, if Dalryniple’s 
worldly fortunes stood low, his courage was as high, and his 
determination was as unshaken, as they were when, a young 
civilian, ho volunteered for and served in the first China war.* 
Ho had upwards of a hundred thousand pounds in his treasury, 
and he determined to fight for it. He packed off, then, by 
water, to Calcutta, the solitary missionary of the station and 
his wife. Then summoning Grant the judge, Drummond 


Macdotmkl. 


♦ Mr. F. A. Elphinstone-Dalrymple accompanied a party of soldiers sent 
during that war from the Itustomjee transport to attack a battery. As there 
appeared some cluince that the party would arrive late, Dalrymple persuaded 
the mate to beach tlie boat at once in the centre of the battery, thus taking 
the lead of the whole force. He himself was the first man in the batteiy. 
At Chusan he accompanied the 55tli Regiment in the storm of the steep hill 
and the intrenched camp. At Chingiiai he was on the deck of H.M.8. 
Nemesis with Captain Hall, aftc‘rwards an admiral, better known as Nemesis 
Hall, fiirhting the batteries, and subsequently at the taking of Ningpo. He 
carried Sir Henry Puttinger*8 despatches to Lord Auckland. 
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the magistrate, Brown the assistant, Harold Holm, a Dane, 
connected with indigo and well known and mnch 
liked in those parts, and a few other Europeans 
and Eurasians, he posteii them, with their rifles and 
ammunition, in his official court, and, at their head, awaited 
there tlie coming of the rohels. Their arrival within twelw 
miles of the station was announced. Any moment, then, they 
might appear. But amongst Dalrymple and his companions 
there was but one thought—to defend the station to the very 
last, to die rather than abandon the trust confided to them. 
Fortunately for tliem, the rebels, when within a 
short distance of the place, received intelligence of 
the movements of the British seamen previously Puruiii. 
referred to. Instead, then, of marching on Dinajpur, 
they hurried otf to Purnid, there to fall into the clutches of 
Yule. Dalrymple and liis companions were not attacked. Not 
the less, however, did tliey deserve for their splendid resolution 
the praise and the credit which were never officially awarded to 
them ! 

Yule meanwhile, marching northwards, had reached Kishah- 
ganj. There he heard of the revolt at Madtlriganj 
and Jalpaiguri, and that the revolters liad taken the toVamid,*^ 
road leading to Purniii. No time was to be lost. Ho 
set .out at once to return to Piirnid, and, marching all day, 
accomplished the distance, with the aid of his elephants, by 
sunset. He arrived in good time. The mutineers, ignorant of 
Yule’s rapid march, were entering the town early the following 
morning with a view to plunder it, when they 
found themselves face to face with the Europeans. 

After an exchange of shots, they fell back a few 
miles, halted, and encamped. It was difficult for Yule, who 
had only infantry, to bring mounted men to action, but ho 
resolved to try. That night he marched out his men, and at 
daylight came up with the enemy, just as they were prep)aring 
to set out. The rebels, putting on a bold face, charged, but 
were beaten back with the loss of thirteen of their number. 
They then fled to the north. Yule had saved Piirnia by his 
prompt action. He did more. Pushing on rapidly, Ptow 
tlie morning of the 12th, with his i)arty, he 
succeeded, notwithstanding the obstructions offered by the 
numerous and extensive quicksands of the Kusi, in crossing that 
river, and reaching Ndthpur before the rebels. Finding their 
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onward progress thus checked, and cut off, by movements 
of which I shall speak immediately, from a retro- 
the rebel? grade movement, the mutineers took refuge for 
int<)Nipiii. the moment in Nipal, only, however, to meet their 
fate at a later period. 

Meanwhilp, on the first news of the mutiny of the irregular 
Jaipjtigurf ^valry, all the available troops, European and 
Gurkh^, amounting to a hundred of the former and 
three hundred of the latter, had been sent down from Darjiling 
to Pankibari, and thence on to Jali^aiguri. They served to 
strengthen the hands of Sherer. Acting on the principle that 
boldness is j^rudence, this firm and resolute officer had blown 
from the guns, in the presence of his armed native regiment, 
two troopers caught in the act of revolt. 

Four days later the seamen of whom I have spoken as having 
been detached from (Calcutta, on the news of the 
Dhiikah mutiny, to protect the districts of Kangpiir 
ptir. and Dinajpur, arrived at Bagwah, thirty miles east 

of the former, and, pushing on quickly, reached their 
destination on the 15th December. 

Yule, I have said, had, by his prompt and vigorous movements, 
saved the British districts on the right bank of the 
The rebels in from invasion, and forced the rebels to seek 

tcrrtu)ry. rotugo in Nipal territory. There, at a place thirty- 
six miles from the British frontier, they were de¬ 
tained by the Nipalese authorities, pending instructions from 
Jang BahMur. It was useless for Yule to wait any longer on 
the frontier, or to disquiet himself regarding the fate of men no 
longer able to plunder and destroy. And it happened that just 
at the moment his energies were required in another part of his 
Tiie Dh^kah ^ previous page I have recorded how 

rebels the Dhlikah mutineers, resisting the attempt made 
disarm them, had set off from that station for 
^ JalpAiguri, but, finding it impossible to traverse the 

intervening country, had been forced to take refuge in Bhutan. 
Yule, as he lay with his small force at Nathpiir, received an 
express informing him that the Dhdkah rebels were threatening 
Jalp&iguri from the north-east, and urging him to march to 
that place. 

Yule at once set out, and, marching sixty-four miles in thirty- 
six hours, reached Kishanganj, thirty-one miles north-east of 
Fiimi&. Another long march of thirty miles brought him, on 
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the 22nd, to Titalia. Here he received a dispatch from Jalp4i- 
guri recommending him to take up a position 
between Siliguri and Pankabdri, on the road to 
Darjiling, there to await further intelligence. Yule them ; 
complied, waited patiently till the 2t)th; but, as 
the promised intelligence was still withheld, he determined to 
act on his own responsibility. The ideas he had formed on the 
subject were singularly clear and correct. Granted, he argued, 
that the rebels intended ^to move on Dariiling or on 
Jalpaigun, they must of necessity cross the river idoasast^ 
Tista. The Tista is a river gradually increasing on 
the plains to a width of from seven to eight hundred 
yards, deep, rapid, and difficult. To the rebels scarcely any 
other option was offered than to cross at the Chawa Ghat, where 
facilities for such a purpose existed. Now, Chawi 
Ghat had not been occupied, and Yule, tired of ciotwrmijit! 
waiting, resolved to act upon his own instincts, and 
occupy it. But the delay caused by waiting for intelligence 
which did not come had been fatal. As ho approached the ghat 
through the jungle, his advanced parties discovered the enemy 
on the left bank of the river, occupying a position so strong and 
so favourable for defence, that it would have been madness for 
him, with his small force, to attack it. But there was still one 
way open to him to bar their jirogress. That was to 
occupy the only practicable road by which they f>ccui>i(*a 
could advance, and give them battle when they the rcMui. 
should attempt to move forward. 

Yule accordingly occupied that road. But the rebels, more 
wily than he believed them to be, broke up their 
c*amp that night, and marching by an unfrequented 
by-path, turned his position, crossed the Mahanand4 position, 
river, and made for the Darjiling road. Yule 
discovered, early on the morning of the 28th, that he had been 
thus out-manceuvred. Promptly did he repair his error. Leaving 
his camp standing, he took up a position on the Darjiling road, 
and awaited the approach of the enemy. Ho waited in vain all 
that day. As evening approached, there being no signs of the 
rebels, he determined to move back to the camp to allow his 
men to break their fast. T^>ut they had scarcely left the road 
when the enemy were seen emerging from the jungle 
by a path some little distance from the position be 
had held during the day. Yule at once sent his ^ ^ 
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advanced party in piirBiut. But so rapidly did the rebels rush 
across the road and the open country between the place of their 
issue and the next thick jungle, that the British had only time 
to fire one volley, and, although Captain Burbank and his 
sailors continued the pursuit for two or three hours, they failed 
to come up with the enemy. 

The Jalp5,igun party, consisting of Europeans and Gurkhas, 
oommanded by Captain Curzon, 52nd Light Infantry, had been 
equally unsuccessful. False information had sent them to one 
ford of the Tista whilst the rebels crossed by another. 

But the failure he had encountered made Yule only the more 
resolved to follow the Dhakah mutineers to the 
follows*^ bitter end. Occupying as he did the inner line of 
them up, communication, whereas the rebels, by their flight, 
had gained the outer line, it was still possible for 
him, by marching along the edge of thn forests wfiich skirt the 
Nipal frontier, to guard the British territories from incursion. 

This course he adopted. Marcliing westward, in 
parallel lines with the rebels, he having the inner 
line, he forced them to cross the Nipal frontier. 

(\)ntinuing within the British territory tliis parallel 
march, he again, on tlie 3rd Januaiy, crossed the Kusf at 
Nathpiir. On that day the rebels were distant from him 
between forty and fifty miles, at a place called Chatra, at the 
foot of the liills at the point where the Kusi issues from 
them, thirt\-six miles witliin the Nipal frontier—tlie whole 
intervening space biung jungle. 

On the 11th Yule’s party was stre ngthened by the arrival 
of Major Richardson, with the Bengal Yeomanry’- 
Sdlaraaon Cavalry. It was a great accession. Major Richard¬ 
son was one of the most gallant men living. He 
had distinguished himself at the ste)rming of Multan in a 
manner which would have procured for him the Victoria Cross 
had that symbol of distinction tljen existed. As it was, his 
conduct in leading the stormers elicited an expression of marked 
admiration from the then Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gtmgh, 
and proved the stepping-stone to advancement in his [)rofession. 
The Bengal Y’^eomanry Cavalry was composed of men, many of 
them Eurasians, some Europeans and well born, 
\vominr eiilisted for that special service, on special 

t-aC/ry terms, to aid in suppressing the mutiny in July and 
August 1857. When the corps was first raitocd Lord 
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Canning was very anxious to select as its commandant an 
officer who should possess alike the power of attraction and the 
power of command, who could rule as well as dominate, and 
inspire affection as well as fear. At the moment Kichardson 
landed from furlough to Europe in Calcutta. He was a t once 
recognised as the man for the situation. The choice was in all 
respects pre-eminently good. 

Kichardson joined Yule on the 11th January. The rebels 
were still at Chatni. Just about the same time the 
practical reply of Jang Bahadur to Y^ule’s repre¬ 
sentations regarding the mutineers of the 11th Irregulars was 
received. That reply took the shape of an order to 
his lieutenant on the spot, Eatan Man Singh, to 
attack the mutineers, in co-operation with the 
English. It unfortunately happened that the force at the 
disposal of Eatan Man Singh consisted mostly of 
untrained infantry militia, and only a few trained ii(*Jutn,nnt u> 
artillerymen with their guns. The Nipaleso com- 
mander was therefore unwilling to assent to any 
manoeuvre which would necessitate division of his own force. 
After some discussion, tlien, it was agreed betwi*eii himself on 
the one side, and Mr. Yule and Major Eichardson on the other, 
that whilst the Nipal troops should guard the roads 
leading eastward, and Eichardson with his cavalry 
should watch the right bank of the Kusi, Yule’s 
infantry should attack Chatra. Yule and Eichard- ^ ^ 
son were aware that it would have been far bettor that tlie 
Nipal commander should watch the left as well as the right 
bank of the river, for the upper part of the left 
bank could not, from the nature of the country, be 
effectually guarded by cavalry. But, under the 
circumstances, it was the best thing to be done, and, after all, 
they both believed that the rebels would fight. To give time 
to the Nipal commander to make his arrangements, the 2l8t 
was fixed upon as the day for the attack. 

This delay proved fatal to the success of the plan. Y^ule 
crossed the Nipal frontier on the 14th, and on the 
19th reached Pirara, about ten miles from Chatra. w 
Eichardson meanwhile had advanced to Chauria, a 
place which commanded the only path by whi(di he believed 
the mutineers could possibly proceed westward, should they 
cross the river above it. But whether the mutineers had been 
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warned, or whether they gained information from their scouts, 
it is certain that as soon as they heard that Yule had reached 
Pirara, they crossed the river, and marched westward. Yule 
and Eichardson pushed after them; but, as it was 
^the rebeu rebels were following a line of country 

totally impracticable for cavalry, Eichaidson pro¬ 
ceeded by rapid marches to Darbaiigah to cover Tirhut, whilst 
into Oudh Yule * returned to his division—which was not sub¬ 
sequently disturbed. The mutineers succeeded in 
making their way into north-eastern Oudh, only eventually to 
fall by the l)ullet and the sword. 

Before proceeding to western Bihar, I propose to say a few 
words regarding the extensive district on the south¬ 
western frontier, known as Chutia Nagpur. In a 
preceding page of this volume f I have briefly re¬ 
corded how Major English had, on the 2nd October, 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the rebels at Chatra.J But this 
victory, important as it was in effecting the security of the 
grand trunk road, was far from restoring order to the country. 
From that period, and for several months following, the 
energies of Captain Dalton, Major Simpson, Lieutenant Graham, 
Lieutenant Stanton, of Colonel Forster and the Shekawati 
Ixittalion, and other excellent officers, were devoted to the 
arduous task of repelling attack, of checking petty risings, of 
suppressing pretenders to power, of hunting down armed 
freebooters, of recovering places which had been surprised, and 
of avenging the injuries, in some cases amounting to death, 
inflicted upon the unarmed and unoffending. 

To enter into full detail of the various marches and counter¬ 
marches of the companies and small detachments 
engaged for months in this desultory warfare, would 
require far more space than could be fairly allotted 
to a subject which, however important in itself, 
forms only an adjunct to the main story. No 
officers deserved better of their country than those who served 
in Chutia Nagpur : none exhibited greater zeal, greater energy, 


lleasoiirt why 
it i.i uiirifc 
^ary to o:itcT 
iito full 
detail. 


• In the month of May following, when the return of Kiinwar Singh had 
again thrown the aflairs of western Bih^r into confudion, Mr. Yule offered 
to the Government the services of himself and twenty well-mounted gentle¬ 
men to act against the rebels in that province. The offer was declined, 
t Page 100. 

^ Not to be confounded with the Chatra within the Nipdl frontier. 
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greater self-reliance, greater devotion; but, after the defeat of 
the rebels by English at Chatra, their action affected the 
course of events, not generally throughout Hindustan, but in 
Chutia Nagpur alone. For this reason I shall be justified, I 
believe, if I recount in less detail than I have given to the 
actions of Sir Colin Campbell and his lieutenants, and to oc¬ 
currences bearing directly on the main story, the principal 
events which marked the period of disturbance in the country 
forming the south-west frontier of Bengal. 

In the district called Pdlamau, afiairs seemed, so late as 
November 1857, to be very critical. There Lieu- 
tenant Graham, with a handful of men, occupied a Nov^ti"' 
large house containing from three to four hundred 
native women and children. The house belonged to a loyal 
Thakur,* and was encircled by a strong wall. In this Graham 
was besieged by a body of rebels, whose numbers, amounting 
at first to two thousand, gradually rose to six thousand. Whilst 
a portion of these blockaded Graham, without daring to assault 
him, the remainder plundered the country all about. 

To relieve Graham two companies of the 13th Light Infantry, 
under Major Colter, were despatched from Sasaram 
on the 27th November. Thither also was directed " 

the Shelcawatf battalion under Major Forster. Colter coiiapHCH. 
relieved Graham on the 8th December, but, though 
the presence of two companies of English troops in the re¬ 
bellious district would have been invaluable, the necessity of 
guarding tho grand trunk road was paramount, and Colter was 
ordered to lead back his men to Sdsaram. But, though he was 
forced to leave, the good he had effected remained behind him. 
Graham had employed the first hours after his relief in seizing 
the person of Debi Bakkas Kai, a man suspected of being tho 
real prompter of the rebellion. This bold action led to proof 
that the suspicion was well founded, for the rebellion in 
rahirnau at once collapsed. Then, too, did well-disposed chiefs, 
previously held in check by fear of the rebels, declare them¬ 
selves in favour of the British ; and Graham, though not strong 
enough without reinforcements to assume the offensive, was 
confident, notwithstanding the departure of Colter, to be able 
to hold his own. 

Tlie wave of insurrection passed then into the district of 

* Thakur, a land-owner: in Rajputana, a small chief or baron. 

VOL. IV. X 
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8 inp;hbhura. A large party, composed of the representatives 
singhbhfiin than three tribes, assembled at a place 

ngj mn. Ayudhya, and proclaimed the brother of one 

of the local rajahs, the Eajah of Purahat, to be their ruler. 
Fortunately a party of Eattrav’s Sikhs, commanded by Captain 
Halo, was in the neighbourhood. Hale, supported by the 
followers of one of the local chieftains, attacked and dispersed 
the followers of the pretender. But for some time the insnrrec- 
tion remained luisubdued. 


This victory was succeeded by a multitude of small affairs in 
the several districts, in most of w hich the advantage 
incdined to the side of authorit;y\ It w^as not, 
Mr. Lushing- liowevcT, alwavs so. On one occasion the Commis- 
inriuvvl sioner of the Manhhiim and Singhbhum divisions, 
Mr. Lushington, attended by Dr. Hayes and accom¬ 
panied by Captain Hale, Lieutenant Birch, and fifty Sikhs, who 
iiad been engaged in seizing men convicted of murder, found 
tliemselves suddenly surrounded by not less than three to four 
thousand infuriated Kdls, armed with ari'ows, who had stolen 


up unperceived. Nothing but the steady gallantry 
of the 8ikhs extricated the party from their perilous 
Vun!,Co/tiu‘ position. They had to fight their way through 
Mkiis. tlieir numerous opponents, and it was only by great 
perseverance, and at the exy)en8e of a large casualty 
roll, that they ultimately sue ceded. Twenty-five Sikhs 
wore wounded, one moitally; one was killed. (^a])tain Halo 
was wounded in four places; Lieutenant Birch had his arm 
pinned to his side by an aiTow; Mr. Lushington and Dr. 
Hayes were also wounded. Of the enemy a hundred and 
fifty are said to have fallen. The British party was, however, 
forced to abandon its camp equipage in order to effect a secure 


retroit. 


Some time before this the spirit of insurrection had travelled 
Suuibai )ur the Southerly district of Sambalpur. Uy) to the 
uui >a pu . Sey>tember that district had been guarded 

b}^ two comyianies of the Eamgarh battalion, and a sergeant’s 
piarty of Eamgarh Horse. But no sooner had the 


I'rSuforcc* composing this small force heard of the mutiny 
incins, of their comrades at Hazaribagh than they dis¬ 
played a disposition to follow their examyffe. In 
this emergency Captain Leigh, who represented the civil 
authority of the government in the district, applied to 
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Katak* for, and obtained the assistance of, two companies of 
the 40th Madras Native Infantry. In October, findiitg these 
troops insufficient to repress the disorder caused by mutinous 
iSipahis and the followers of the rebel landowners, Leigh again 
applied to Katak for aid. His d< rnand was complied 
with—Lieutenant Hadow, Madras Artillery, being suppiitHK 
sent with two mountain guns, escorted by another 
company of the 40th Madras Native Infantry, to reinforce him. 

Hadow reached Sambalpiir on the 4th of November. The 
next morning he marched out with a small party, 
cx)mmanded by Captain Knocker of the 40th, to 
storm the pass of Shergati. This was eftected pftr (Untrut. 
without much loss. The small column then scoured 
tlie district, destroying the villages and mud forts belonging to 
the disaffected. In these operations, and in tliose of a similar 
nature which followed, tever was more hital to the British 
officers than was tlie enemy’s lire. At one time all the officers 
in the district, Captain Leigh and Lieuteuunt Hadow excepted, 
were jirosti ated by tliis disease. 

In spite of the efforts of the authorities the rebellion in Orisa 
showed no sigfis of abating. In December, Dr. Moore, on his 
way to Sambalpiir, was intercepted and murdered by the rebels. 
Apothocaiy Hanson, who was following liim, had a narrow 
escape, ( vaptain Leigh, hearing of his ajiproach, sent 
a party of native police on an elephant to bring him 
in. This party started from the one side about the gaiu groiuKi. 
same time as a parly of the rebels set out on tlie 
other—the distances being nearly equal, and the objects identical 
—to obtain possession of the person of Hanson. The race was 
very exciting : but the British just won it. 

The excesses committed by the rebels reached so great a 
height at this period that Captain Leigh applied to 
the Commissioner, Captain Dalton, for further 
assistance. Such was the demand, however, for fumiahaid; 
troops elsewhere that Captain Dalton was unable to 
comply with his request. Cajitain Leigh was in desj'air. More 
than half the troops at his disposal were prostrated by sick¬ 
ness, and but one officer. Lieutenant Hadow, was lit for 
duty. 

♦ Katak, incorrectly siielt Cuttack, is the chief town of one of the three 
districts of Onsd. It lies on the right bank of the Mahdnadi. 
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At this conjuncture, Mr. Cockburn, of tlie Civil Service, 
Commissioner of Katak, taking a clear view' of the 
situation, resolved, at all hazards, to support British 
authority in Sambalpur. Not only did he write to 
the Madras Government to transfer a lx>dy of its local troops 
tor special service in that district, but he took upon himself the 
Jcsj)onsibility of ordering thither the remaining wing of the 
IGth Madras Native Infantiy. At the same time he directed 
tiie enlistment at Katak, for the same service, of two companies 
of local fciifuihis. With a view to ensure prompt action, the 
district was tem])orarily transferred to the zealous and watchful 
superintendence of Mr. Cockburn. Mr. Cockburn assumed 
cliargc on tlie 19th of December. 

Before the wing of the 40th could reach Sambalpur Captain 
Leigh was strengthened by the arrival on the 29th 
December of a squadron of the Nagpur Irregular 
Cavalry, under Captain Wood. Drawing to himself 
one hundred and fifty men of the 40th Madras Native 
Infantry and fifty of the Kamgarh Infantry, Wood attacked the 
main hod}' of the rebels the following morning. Not only did 
he defeat them and slay three of their chiefs, but he surrounded 
the village in which the principal leader of the insurrection, 
Siiraiidar Sahi, lay concealed, ^’his fact having been ascer¬ 
tained, the men began searching the houses for him. 

I’lieii occurred one of those untoward events wrongly called 
accidents, which spoil the best laid plans. The 
ti»r lllliiV capture of this chief would have probably caused 
vil'Jorrebellion in the district to cease, and half an 
' ' hour’s further search would have ensured his capture. 

But Captain Wood had been wounded, and just as the search 
promised to be successful the bugle sounded the recall. The 
l)ugle-sound was not only a reprieve to Siirandar Sahi; it gave 
iVesh life to the rebellion. 

But, notwithstanding this, affairs throughout Chutia Nagpur 
began to mend with the dawning year. On the 
is'7th Januaiy Major Bates forced the Shergati pass; 
restoreii. two days later Captain Shakespear stormed the 
Singhura pass and over-ran the country with his 
cavalry; on the 21st January Captain Dalton and Lieutenant 
Graham completely defeated the rebels near the Falamau fort; 
and aliout the same time Colonel Forster, with the Shekawati 
battalion, restored order in Singhbhum, These successes were 
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followed by others of a similar character. Captain Dalton 
pursued the rebels from place to place. Ably seconded by 
Mr. Cockburn—who had strengthened the disposable force by 
the addition of a wing of the 5th Madras Native Infantry—and 
assisted by Colonel Forster, by Ensign Wardlaw, by Captain 
Moncrieff, and by other officers placed at his disj)osal, he 
gradually re-established everywhere British authority. The 
embers of disaffection continued, indeed, to smoulder long after 
every enemy had disappeared from the field, and it was not 
before the close of 1858 that perfect tranquillity could be said 
to reign in every corner of Chutia Nagpur. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

KUNWAR SINGH AND LORD MARK KERR. 

Taking the reader with me north-westward. I propose to narrate 
now the state of affairs in western Bihar ; to explain 
of^stertJ communications between Kanhpur and 

Rihar. Allahabad had been preserved ; then, proceeding to 
the Azamgarh districts, to show how insurrection 
triumphed there for a moment, only to be driven back to seek 
a. refuge, destined to be of long duration, in the districts and 
jungles which owned the authority of the remarkable landowner, 
Klin war Singh. 

I have told in the third volume how the important division of 
western Bihar, saved by Mr. William Tayler during the dark 
and terrible days of June and July 1857, then exposed, by the 
wilful blindness of the Government, to dangers more acute, 
more vivid, more active than those which ho, single-handed, 
had overcome, had been preserved from immediate destruction 
by the gallantry of Vicars Boyle, of Wake, of Colvin, and their 
companions, and, finally, completely rescued by the splendid 
daring of Vincent Eyre. 1 have recorded the ingratitude with 
which one of these gentlemen, Mr. William Tayler, had been 
treated by the Government he had served with an energy all- 
absorbing and a success most signal, and how the other principal 
actor in the drama, Vincent Eyre, after storming the stronghold 
of Kiinwar Singh, had been ordered to join the avenging army 
of Outram. From the hour of their departure a new era was 
inaugurated in western Bihar—an era in which truckling took 
the place of independence, and a desire to discover mistakes in 
Mr. Tayler’s administration superseded the determination to 
suppress, before all, the dangers threatening the State, 
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For some weeks after his departure the effect of Eyre’s 
victories continued to be felt in western Bihar. The 
Government, alive at last, after one revolt had been 
quelled, to the advisability of preventing another, 8UCCtHs>or. 
had placed under the orders of Mr. Samuells, the 
successor of Mr. Tayler, two hundred Europeans, for the safe¬ 
guard of Patna, and had despatched a gun-boat, under the orders 
of the Magistrate of Chapra, to patrol the banks of the Ghaghra. 
But, as time went on, the misguided spirits in the province 
began to be sensible that Eyre had left them, and that the spirit 
of William Taylor no longer inspired the administration. 
Though Patna, thanks to the presence of Briti.^h troops, was 
rejx)rted to be quiet, strong precautionary measures were not 
the less taken. The opium godown was fortified, six guns were 
jdaced in position bearing on the town, and tlie most stringent 
measures were taken to avert a collision between the towns¬ 
people and the Efiropeans. 

Tiie aspect in the district was even less assuring. Kiinwar 
Singh, with a thousand men, had taken up a position on thi? Son 
river, and it became known that dangerous and discontented clia- 
racters, such men as his brother A mar Singh, Nisban Singh, and 
Juban Singh, were flocking to his standard. At tl)e same time, 
the 5th Irregular Cavalry, whose disarming Mr. Tayler had 
before ineffectually recommended, and whose mutiny in eastern 
Bihar I have already recorded,* were allowed to spread over 
the districts in the western province, and to plunder with 
impunity. 

The difficulties of the position in western Bihar were greatly 
aggravated by the evacuation of Gorakhpur by the 
British civil authorities, one alone excepted,t on the The difflcui. 
13th August, and subsequently by all; by the con- 
sequent pressure of rebels into British districts from aKgruvuted 
Oudh ; and by the exposure of the districts of ChaprA, eLw^iere. 
Champaran, and Muzaffarpur to the incursions of the 
leader of the Oudh rebels, Mehndi Husen. 

These difficulties soon came to a head. The mutinous 5th 
Irregulars finding no one to oppose their 
course, destroyed the public buildings at regaiar«appioaciiGay*i. 

♦ Vide pflga 94. 

t The exception was Mr. F. M. Bird, the joint magiBtrate. The circum¬ 
stances connected with the stay of this gentleman in Gorakhpur will be 
recorded in the sixth volume. 
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Nawfida, and marched in the direction of Gayd. Eaftra 3 % 
with a small force of Sikhs and Europeans, numbering about 
two hundred, had been posted to protect Gaya. But, learning 
that the rebels were approaching that place, he, acting on the 
strongly pressed advice of Mr. Alonzo Money, 
umri^to marched out on the 8th September to attack them, 
infc ttium, I5xit the rebels, almost all mounted,* took advantage 
feakd. ^ of Rattray’s advance from his base to go round his 
position—inflicting upon him, in his vain attempts 
to hinder tljem, a loss of twenty wounded—and to reach Gaya 
some liours l)efore he could fall back. Arrived at Gaya, they 
liberated four hundred prisoners from the gaol, and attacked the 
fortified house which the residents had prepared as a place of 
refuge. But in this attempt they were repulsed, owing mainly 
to the spirited conduct of Mr. Skipwilh Tayler, son of the late 
Commissioner of Patna. 

The disorder was subsequently further aggravated by the 
mutiny, on the 9th October, of two companies of the 
32nd Native Infantry at Deogarh and by threatened 
3*iiidInfantry, movements on the part of Kunwar Singh. The 
Commissioner had at his disposal Rattray’s Sikhs, a 
portion of the Naval Brigade, under Captain Sotheby. Colonel 
ForcoB at the brigade of Madras troops entered the western 

(jiipoBaiof Bihdr districts early in October. Besides which 
Lieutenant Stanton of the Engineers was at Sasaram 
and its vicinity, and the energy, the zeal, and the 
activity of this officer compensated to a very great extent for the 
paucity of fighting men. 

Rattray was the first to come in contact with the rebellious 
Sipahis. This officer had avenged his disaster of the 8th Sep¬ 
tember by defeating a lK)dy of rebels on the 7th of the following 
month at Akbarpiir, and he now went in pursuit of the mutinous 
32nd. On the 6th November he caught them at the village of 
Danchua. The numbers on both sides were equal, and the con¬ 
test was severe. Night fell whilst the combat was raging; then 
covered by darkness, the rebels effected a retreat. 

The events which followed each other in western Bihar until 
the formation of Colonel Rowcroft’s force in November, present 

♦ They consisted of tlie 5th Irrognlars and other horsemen who had 
mutinied, amounting to six hundred. Accompanying them was a largt' 
])arty of marauders, some mounted on ponies, some on foot. 
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a constant succession of skirmishes, of movements against petty 
forts, and similar occurrences of a purely local character. To 
Kowcroft 1 shall return shortly. But before doing 
so it seems incumbent upon me, for the clearness of n 

the subsequent narrative, to describe, as concisely 
as may be, the occurrences in the districts and on 
the grand trunk road between Allahabad and Kanhpiir during 
the period intervening between Sir Colin Campbell’s battle of 
Kanhpur and the final fall of Lakhnao. 

After the battle of Kanhpur, Brigadier Carthew was detached, 
with the Madras Brigade, to command at Fathpiir. 

The command was an important one, as Fathpur was Fathlu^r.*^ 
exposed to attacks from the districts south-west of 
Kanhpiir—from Kalpi, from Jhansi, from Bundelkhand. Fath¬ 
pur, moreover, faced—a narrow strip of lane on the right bank 
of the Ganges alone intervening—the south-western frontier of 
Oudh, and was at any moment liable to incursions from flying 
parties of rebels. It devolved, therefore, upon Carthew, not 
only to thrust back attacks from these opposite quarters, but to 
guard intact the trunk road—the line of communication between 
Kanhpur and Allahabad. The fact that troops and 
well-guarded convoys were constantly marching up The tank 
the road doubtless facilitated his task, and enabled d(woiv«i 
him to employ advantageously such passing troops 
to aid him in clearing the districts lining the road. 

The duties devolving upon the officer commanding at the 
south-eastern end of the line of which I am writing 
—the station of Allahabad—were of not less impor- 
tance. Situated at the confluence of the great rivers 
the Jamnah and the Ganges, abutting alike on Bundelkhand, on 
Oudh, and on the disturbed districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur, 
Allahabad was a place always threatened, and yet to be pre¬ 
served at all risks. Allahab4d was, in fact, at once the 
outlying frontier fortress of the province of Bih4r and its 
key. 

At the time of which I am writing, December 1857 and 
January 1858, the officer commanding at Allahdbad was Brigadier 
Campbell. 

Carthew took up his command at Fathpiir on the 19th 
December. Just before he arrived (11th December) 
a small party under Colonel Barker, R.A., had made 
a raid amongst the disaffected villages in the district, had 
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burned some, and had expelled the turbulent villagers from 
others. In this way the district had been purged of its disloyal 
citizens. The revenue returns and the supply of provisions to 
the headquarters proved, almost at once, how very beneficial 
had been these domiciliary visits. 

The expelled villagers had fled across the Jamnah, and it was 
on the right bank of this river, from Kalpi down to 
Bandah, that mutineers from Gwaliar, Jhdnsi, and 
the right Bundelkhand, even fugitives from Fathgarh, now 
began to assemble. Amongst them were the Rajah 
of Charkhari and a brother and nephew of Ndna Sdhib; 
some accounts even spoke of Nand Sahib himself. Certain it is 
that the rebel leaders who had their headquarters at Jalalpur 
on the Betwah, near Kalpi, exercised the right of sovereignty by 
calling upon the landowners west of the Jamnah to furnish 
money and recruits for the service of the representative of the 
Peshwa. 

Across the Jamnah it was not possible to act. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, however, deemed it especially 
du^wthe advisable that the districts to the east of that river 
Cnk kept dear of the mutineers. In accord- 

** * ance, then, with instnictions which he issued, 
Carthew marched on the 10th January with a small force (two 
horse artillery guns, four companies Rifle Brigade, two hundred 
17th Madras Native Infantry) along the Kanhpur road. On 
reaching Jahanabad, he turned westward towards Kalpi, 
communicated with the 34th Regiment, sent from Kanhpiir to 
co-operate with him, and then moved on to Bhognipiir. The 
occupation of this place, the locality of which has already been 
indicated,* forced the several rebel parties who had come over 
from Kalpi to recross the Jamnah. Carthew then, in compli¬ 
ance with an order received from Brigadier Inglis, pushed on to 
Sikandra, and then returned leisurely, via Kanhpur, to Fathpiir. 
He had thoroughly purged the district of rebels. 

About the same time (5th January) Brigadier Campbell, with 
a brigade composed of the 79th Highlanders, a regi- 
of the Rifle Brigade, some foot and horse 
d^ratbe artillery, and a newly-raised cavalry levy, the 
S^I^The Ban4ras Horse, effectually cleared the districts near 
Oungea. Allahablid, on the left bank of the Ganges. His 


* Vide page 160. 
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operations were in every respect successful, and in three en¬ 
counters which he had with the rebels the latter admitted a 
considerable loss. 

But the efforts of these columns occasionally despatched into 
the districts could not prevent a fresh appearance of 
the enemy after their departure. It was natural columns 
that so long as the Lakhnao question remained un- 
solved, the delta west of Kanhpur, that is the narrow 
strip lying between the two great arteries the Ganges and the 
Jamnah, should be constantly threatened, and almo.st as con¬ 
stantly invaded. It was necessary, therefore, to patrol the entire 
district. In March a movable column,* commanded by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Christie, engaged in this work, moved down to the 
village of Dhana, near the left bank of the Jamnah, to prevent 
a threatened passage of the river at that point. Christie found 
the enemy occupying Sirauli, a town in the Hamirpur district, 
on the right bank opposite Dhana, and engaged in firing on that 
village. By a judicious advance of his artillery, he drove the 
enemy from Sirauli, and set fire to the town, but the want of 
boats prevented him from crossing in pursuit. 

Occasional raids still continued. On the 26th March a corps 
of rebels crossed the Jamnah near Hamirpur, plun¬ 
dered and burned the village of Ghatampur, and 
then returned. But this was an expiring effort. 

The fall of Lakhnao placed an overwhelming force 
at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief, whilst, on the 
western side of the Jamnah, another active leader, whose name 
will occupy a most prominent part in the succeeding volume, 
was pressing, with all the decision and enterprise of a great 
commander, the chiefs and leaders whose troops had so long 
been attempting to harass the British line of communications. 
It was just after the fall of Lakhnao that the action of Sir Hugh 
Rose and General Whitlock began to make itself felt. Just 
then, too. Sir Colin Campbell despatched a small force, under 
Colonel Maxwell, to Kalpi. The proceedings of these several 
forces will be narrated in their due course. Meanwhile it may 
be stated that the work of supervision and control exercised 
by Brigadier Carthew had been eminently useful to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

* One 12-pounder howitzer, one 6-pounder gun; seventy men, 8th 
Irregular Cavalry; two hundred and forty-four men, 80th Foot; two hundred 
and fifty-seven, 17 th Madras Native Infantry. 
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What Eowcroft and Sotheby had effected with their brigades 
up to the time of their occupation of Gorakhpur, I 
Suleby? have already narrated.* I propose now to take up 
the story of their action from the point where I left 
them, and to show how it was that the Azamgarh and Jaunpur 
districts fell again into extraordinary confusion. 

Rowcroft, arriving at Gorakhpur on the 19th February, had 
defeated the rebels on the 20th, and on the 25th had 
been left, by the departure towards Lakhnao of the 
u!riuiip^ur Nipalese, in command at Gorakhpur. Two days 

^ ^ ■ prior to his arrival, Captain Sotheby, R.N., of the 

Naval Brigade, who was escorting boats up the river Gaghra 
with a force of a hundred and thirty men of that brigade, 
thirty-five Sikhs, and sixty Nipalese, had attacked and captured 
the fort of (yhandipur,f garrisoned by three hundred men. 
This fort was situated on the left bank of the river, in the midst 
of a dense bamboo jungle. Yet so well planned was Captain 
Sotheby’s attack, that the capture of the fort and the guns and 
tlie propei^ty it contained cost his force a loss of only four 
wounded ! Amongst these was Captain Charles Weston, of the 
36th Native Infantry, a very gallant officer. It is due to add 
that the attack was most efficiently aided by the guns of a river 
steamer—the Jamnah, 

Within the British district of Gorakhpur, sixty-eight miles 
to the west of it, and nine miles east of Faizabad in 
Oudh, is the town of Amorha. Thither Rowcroft 
now marched, and on the 4th March took up a 
position not far from the intrenched camp of Belw4, 
then occupied by a large rebel force. The rebel 
force alluded to was composed of upwards of fourteen thousand 
men, led by the pseudo-Nazim Mehndi Husen, the Rajahs of 
Gondah and Chardah, and other disaffected chiefs. Included in 
their ranks were two thousand five hundred trained Sipahis, 
composed of the 1st, 10th, and 53rd Native Infantry, recently 
completed to five hundred men each, seven hundred men of the 
2nd Oudh Police, and about three hundred of the 5th Regiment 
Gw41i4r contingent. 

The approach of Rowcroft disconcerted the hopes which 
these rebel chieftains had entertained of taking advantage 
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♦ Pages 225-8. 

t Cbdndipur is forty miles to the south-east of Faiz4b4d. 
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of the concentration of the main British army before Lakhnao 
to make a raid down into Azamgarh and Jaunpur 
districts, and possibly to reach Banaras. But there 
was, it seemed to them, one mode—and a very Kowcrott, 
certain mode—whereby to rid themselves of Row- 
croft and his following, and then to prosecute their intentions. 
This was to attack him, with the vastly 8uj>erior force at 
their disposal, as he lay at Amorha. 

Thus thinking, they acted. Early on the morning of the 
5th March they marched towards the British camp, 
distant from them some seven miles. They had 
app I cached at half-past 8 within a mile of it when defeated, 
they were met by Rowcroft and Sotheby and 
Richardson. A severe contest ensued. The trained Sipjihis of 
the rebel force fought with great courage and determination, 
but they lacked the cool leading of the European officer, which, 
under other circumstances, had so often gained them victory. 
Sotheby’s Naval Brigade greatly distinguished itself. The 
enemy were already shaken when Richardson ^ 

ordered the Yeomanry Cavaliy to charge. The oftueVeo- 
first charge caused the enemy to waver, the second 
compelled them to give ground, a third drove them 
in headlong flight from the field. They were then pursued to 
their intrenchments at Belwa, losing between four and five 
hundred killed and wounded, and abandoning eight guns on 
the field. The intrencliments at Belwa gave them a safe refuge, 
for the cavalry could not penetrate within them. 

Rowcroft remained at Amorha, waiting for reinforcements 
to enable him to attack the strong position of the 
rebels. Subsequently, on the 17th April, and again 
on the 25tli, he met and defeated them in the plain Amoihu. 
between the two positions; but before this had 
happened events ^had occurred in the districts to his left rear— 
the districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur—which compel me to 
return thither. 


I have already related how Kunwar Singh, after his ex¬ 
pulsion by Vincent Eyre from Jagdispur, had hung ^ 

about the districts of western Bihar to the terror of sinRiX 
the successor of Mr. William Tayler and of the 
Government of Bengal. One of the three natives of 
India thrown up to the surface by the mutiny, who showed 
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any pretensions to the character of a strategist—the others 
being Tantia Topi and the Oudh Maulavi—Kiinwar Singh had 
carefully forborne to risk the fortunes of his diminished party 
by engaging in a conflict which, however favourable might be 
its commencement, must certainly end in his complete defeat. 
iii8 policy Sliahalmd, though the region of his birth, the 
district in which lay his confiscated estates, was too 
oarefully watelied, he felt, to present the chances which would 
His force j^i^tify in his eyes a departure from his 

system of reserve. His actual force was small. He 
had with him about twelve hundred Sipahis, trained in the 
Indian army, and a few hundreds of untrained adherents, 
dependents of himself, his brother, and other discontented 
landowners of the province. With such a force he could not 
hope to make a serious impression. But when he 
saw how British troops were being hurried up from 
every cpiarter to take part in the attack on Jjakhnao, 
when ho heard that the Nipaleso and Franks had 
pushed on for that city, leaving the western frontier 
of the British provinces bordering Oudh com])aratively de¬ 
nuded of troops, then he saw his op[)ortunity, then he resolved 
to make a push for eastern Oudh, and, combining with tlie 
numberless rebels still at largo in that part, to make a dash 
on Azamgarh, and, if successful there, to avenge tlie storming 
of Jagdispur by a dash on Allahabad or Banaras. 

Fortune greatly favoured him. At the moment when he 
crossed into Oudh, Kowcroft at Ambrha was confronting the 
intrenched camp of the rebels at Belwa. His inability to storm 
tiiat position ha<i singularly encouraged the enemy. They, 
too, like Ivunwar Singh, had designs on Azamgarh, and, though 
their main plan had been for the moment baffled by the defeat 
inflicted upon their attacking columns on the 5th March, yet 
liowcroft/s inability to follow up his victory had incited them 
to pursue their original design by other means. Still holding 
the ca lip at Belwa, they detached then a considerable force to 
the south-east, and this force, during its march, attracted to 
itself many detachments which had escaped the bayonets and 
horsemen of the victorious Franks. With these troops, Kunwar 
Singh succeedeil in effecting a junction at Atraulia on the 1 7th 
or 18th March. 

The Azamgarh district was then guarded by a small British 
force consisting of two hundred and six men of the 37th 
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Koiiiment; sixty Madras Cavalry, the 4th; and two light guns, 
under the command of Colonel Milman of the 37th. At the 
time when Kunwar Singh and his rebel allies took up their 
position at Atraulia, Milman was eneamped in the district at 
Koilsa, not far from Azamgarh. The distance Atmuiw 
totween Azamgarh and Atraulia is twenty-five 
miles. The reader will recollect that Atraulia is the fortress 
which, on the 9th November preceding, had been captured by 
Colonel Longden, and by him partially burnt and destroyed. 
Dependent upon it was a small fort, comparatively insignificant. 
The fortress itself covered a number of strong buildings, all 
loop-holed, '^rhe outer wall was fifteen feet high. 

On the afiernoon of the 2l8t March, Milman received from 
Mr. Davies, magistrate of Azamgarh, the intelligence 
of the vicinity of the rebels. He at once broke up iH'atH tho 
his camp, marched all night, and, at daybreak on Atnuuir^^ 
the 22nd, came upon the advanced guard of the 
enemy’s force, not occupying the forts, but posted in three or 
four mango-groves, contiguous to each other. Without giving 
them time to recover from their surprise, he attacked 
and defeated them, the 4th Madras Cavalry behaving 
with great dash and resolution. The enemy being 
dispersed, Milman determined, before advancing further, to give 
the men their breakfVists. Ho accordingly halted 
in the mango-groves whence he had expelled the march 

rebels, and his men, piling their arms, pre|)ared to on him. 
enj(3y the matutinal meal. But the cup was 
dashed to the ground just as the hand was about to raise it to 
the lips. Tlie breakfast was almost ready when information 
was suddenly brought to Milman that the enemy were advancing 
in great force! 

It was too true. At last the opportunity for which Kiinwar 
Singh had longed thrmigh so many dreary months 
had come to him. An emuny, tliough European, 
yet vastly inferior in numbers; an enemy worn out KhTuvar 
by a long march, by deprivation of sleej), by fasting ; uinfd 
an enemy twenty-five miles from his base and with 
no supports! What more could a general long for? Every¬ 
thing was in his favour. Kunwar Singh, then, marched to a 
victory which he deemed assured. The imagination can almost 
picture him making to the confidant by his side an exclamation 
near akin to that which burst from the lips of Wellington when 
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he noticed the hilse movement of Marmont which brought on 
the battle of Salamanca ! * 

Yes, Milnian was lost. Galloping forward, followed by some 
skirmiHliers, as soon as he received the news of 
which I have spoken, the English leader beheld the 
cluc k the enemy in great strength, some covered by a mud 
the rebels. Wall, Others in fields of sugar-cane and in topes of 
trees. Still, hoping that a daring movement on 
his part would check their further progress, he ordered an 
advance. But the numlwirs of the enemy exceeded his in the 
jiroportion of eight to one. Outflanked, it was impossible to 
advance. Forced back, ho at least maintained a bold front. 
The enemy, never attempting to charge, contented themselves 
with a steady advam^e and a steady musketry fire. Once, indeed, 
as the British troops neared the camp at Koilsa, 
on which they had quitted the previous evening, the 

rebels made a desperate eflbrt to outflank them. 
But a timely charge of the 4th Madras Cavalry, which had 
sIlowii rGmarkal)le steadiness, frustrated this movement. Then 
it was that, tired, worn out, wearied, having lost many men in 
killed and wounded, the survivors found their way into the 
encamping ground of Koilsa. 

Not, however, to discover a refuge there. The rumour of 
tlieir mishap had preceded them. A panic had seized the 
camp-followers, most of whom had fled, taking their 
^'/un Vrh with them. The foe was still near; the 

whiMK h(«’ camp was not defensible; there was no food. Milman, 
inSsonthen, abandoning the camp equipage, continued his 
ibr " retreat to Azamgarh. He reached that place the same 
day, and, wdiilst making every preparation to defend 
it in case it sliould be attacked, sent off expresses to Banaras, 
Allah al)ad, and Lakhnao for assistance. 


The express despatched to Banaras reached that station on 
Some rein 24th Marcli. Forty-six men of the Madras Eifles 

forcomen'ts Were instantly despatched to Aaamgarh. 4'he 
Azamgarh * following day a hundred and fifty men of the 37th 
Regiment from Ghazipur, and two days later a 
hundred and thirty of the same regiment, reached Azamgarh, 
and penetrated within the intyenchment befoie it had been 
attacked by the rebels. Colonel Dames of the 37th then 


“Mon clur Alava, Marmout est [>erdu.“ 
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assumed the command. On the 27th he attempted a sortie with 
two hundred Europeans, two guns, and sixty Madras Cavalry, 
and, though successful at first, was repulsed with the loss of one 
officer and eleven men killed and wounded. He then re¬ 
treated into the intrenchment, and thenceforward acted on the 
defensive. 

The express despatched to Allahiibad reached that place on 
the 27th. Lord Canning was at Allahabad. Tho 
news caused him anxiety. Knowing what sort of a hturs of 
man Kunwar Singh was, that he possessed audacity ** 

and courage, and that he knew the value of time in 
military operations, he realised at once the danger of the 
situation. lie saw how possible it was for tho 
Jagdispur chieftain, reinforced as ho daily was by 
troops who had escaped from Lakhnao, to overwhelm magnitude. 
Milinan at Azamgarh, and then, rapidly traversing 
tho eighty-one miles which separated that place from Banaras 
then almost ungarrisoned, to seize that important city, and thus 
sever the communications between Calcutta on tho one side and 
the Governor-General of India at Allahabad and tho Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army at Lakhnao on the other. 

Just then the headquarters and right wing of tho 13th Light 
Infantry happened to be at Allahabad. The officer 
commanding that regiment was Colonel Lord Mark LorS^^Mark 
Kerr. For the moment that officer and tho wing he 
commanded constituted tho only means upon which garb. 

Lord Canning could depend to conjure away the 
danger. Lord Canning sent for Lord Mark, and explained to 
him the position. Lord Mark comprehended it on the instant. 
That same evening ho sot oil for Banaras with the wing of his 
regiment, and, having full powers to pick up and take with him 
whatever troops he might meet, to push on with all speed to 
Azamgarh. 

For the required service there was not in tho British army 
an officer better qualified than Lord Mark Kerr. Spare of body, 
active, a splendid horseman, inured to fatigue, endowed with a 
courage and coolness which shone with greater lustre in the 
presence of danger, he was the type of the daring and resolute 
British officer. He had com; ;anded his regiment in tho Crimea. 
In India he had excited the wonder of his comrades, th(*se 
especially of the Indian service, by tho immunity with which, 
bareheaded, he was able to dare tho rays of the powerful Indian 
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81111 . A stern disciplinarian, he was just, and. Leing just as 
well as stern, he was beloved by his men. He appreciated 
even the many good (jnalities of tlie natives of India whom he 
was combating, and advocated the policy of mercy after repres¬ 
sion. But that he was resolved to repress he showed by the 
eagerness with wliich he set out on the mission confided to him 
])y the (lovernor-General. 

Lord Mark Kerr, and the wing of his regiment, three hundred 
and ninety-one strong, including nineteen officeis. then set out 
that saiiK^ evening, readied Banaras on the 31st March, picked 
up there a troop—fifty-five men and two officers—of the Queen’s 
Bays, seventeen gunners and one officer, with two G-pounder 
guns and two 5^-inch mortars, and started thence for Azamgarh 
at ten o’clock on tlio niglit of the 2Dd April. His entire force 
consisted, then, of twenty-two officers and four hundred and 
forty-four men. 

Marching witli all syieed, Lord Mark Kerr reached Sarsana, 
eight miles from Azamgarh, the evening of the 5th. 
ddiore he roccived, and during the night continued 
to receive, most pressing letters from the staff officer 
AzimiRarh, at Azamgarli, begging him to push on without 

the dawn a moment’s delay. But hurriedly to march a force 

of four liiindred and forty-four men, tired from a 
long journey, across a country utterly unknown to any of them, 
to relieve a })lace besieged by an army whose numbers certainly 
exceeded five thousand, and might amount to fifteen thousand, 
was an idea not to be entertained by a prudent commander. 
Defeat would but precipitate the evil he had been sent to avert. 
Lord Mark K(‘rr, then, wisely resolved to defer his march till 
the dawn of day should ajiproach. 

He set out at 4 o’clock on the morning of the Gth—Good 
Friday—a reconnoitring party of the Bays, wdth whom was 
Lord Mark, leading the way. After a march of two 
otl uir hours, one of the Queen’s Bays pointed out to Lord 
Mark that the banked ditches to the right and left 
were crowded with armed men, lying in ambush 
and evidently on the look-out for him. His mind was instantly 
made up. Ih'etonding not to observe these, he dismounted 
himself and made his cavalry dismount, and kept them halted 
till his train of elephants, camels, and carts, two miles in length, 
should close up. This continued for an hour or more, the 
enemy thinking all the time that he had the British relieving 
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force secure in his grasp. As soon as they arrived on the spot, 
he despatched a company of the 13th to the right front to clear 
the ditclies of the enemy. In this ho so far succeeded, that 
the rebels fell back on their left, Init almost at the same time 
a heavy tiro opened from the Iniildings and tlio 
mango groves of which I have s})oken, and which, 
on the left of the road from the British ad\ anciiig 
line, constituted the enemy’s right. Lord Mark threw out 
his men in skirmishing order and brought up the guns, which, 
at a distance of five hundred yards, began to throw shrapnel 
on to tlie enemy’s threatening left, where Kunwar Singh was 
conspicuous on a white charger. The enemy’s infantry, how¬ 
ever, were so numerous that they were able to Sj)read out all 
round him, on liis roar as well as on his flanks, and it required 
all the soldierly skill of the British leadei* to keep them at 
a distance. Lord Mark’s position was com])licate(l orrat dim¬ 
ity the necessity of defending the large train of i uiuoh or his 
animals accom])anying the force, and the capture 
of which would, naturally, be a special olgect of the rebels. 
Tliese animals, when the action had begun, had turned round 
with fright and l)olted to the rear, the mahouts clinging to 
the elephants, whilst the drivers, descending from the carts, 
had run off*, calling upon the trees and bushes to cover them. 
Everything now depended upon Lord Mark’s ability to make 
head against the enemy. LTp to this time, when the fight 
had lasted an hour, though he still held the position he liad 
taken u]), he had made no impression u]>on them; and just at 
the moment he could discern in rear of their skirmishers tlieir 
reserves forming up in quarter-distance column, whiLst a large 
body was being detached with the evident puiq)ose of penetrat¬ 
ing between him and the baggage animals. In this, before long, 
the rebels partly succeeded; for they set fire to many of the 
carts. 

The situation was now very critical. Lord Mark, whilst 
trying to defend his flanks and his rear, hfid 
gradually pushed on the two 6-pounders already Bituatien 
mentioned to within sixty yards of the main l)uild- 
ing, but their fire still produced but little effect on 
its walls. He had been anxious to try the effect of shelling, Imt 
the two mortars had been halted in a very dismlvantageous 
position for that purpose, and to move them, so that tliey 
would be brought to bear with effect it was now necessary to draw 
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them back a short distance. But this could not be 
done. The movement to the rear was interpreted 
as a retreat, and the (?neiiiy advanced with loud 
shouts, lie felt the main building was the key of 
the enemy’s position, and must be carried nt any price. At 
last the two G-pounders succeeded in etfecting a small breach 
in its outer wall, and, the volunteers being called for, some 
thirty or forty men ruslied to the storm. They found the 
breach not (piite practicable ; but, far from falling back, they 
set to work vigorously to enlarge it. Their labours disclosed 
an inner wall as yet uninjured. Upon this Lord Mark ordered 
them to mi tire to the roof and wooden portions of 
building, then to fall back, ddic^y obeyed this 
order with alacrity and effect. It was a splendid 
piece of work, for, shortly after tliey had fallen back, and the 
firing had recommenced from one gun—the other 
wurrucGcas. being used to prevent the enemy from pressing too 
closely on tlie Lritish rear—the flames from the fire 
the stormers htul kindled forced the enemy to evacuate the 
building. Instantly, Lord Mark, who had just organised a 
second assault, sent the Bays to the front. The rebels did not 
await tlie shock of their cliarge, and space was at once cleared 
for a further advance. 

But, while the position of the enemy in front was being thus 
forced, they had completed the circle, and were now 
The attacking the rear of Lord Mark’s small force. In 

h?anuum'k tliis part of the field a high embankment crossed 
made, mcau- pQ This embankment the enemy now seized 
ivaggage. aiid Opened from it a heavy musketry nre. Captain 
Wilson Jones of the IJth, commanding the company 
of that regiment which formed the rear guard, at once faced 
about and charged them, lie drove the enemy back, but lost 
his own life. 

Lord Mark’s position was now peculiar. He had pierced the 
eneiny’s centre; the way to Azamgarh lay open to 
him ; on his left, the rebels, tenilied by the defeat 
M^orryTer^^ in tlic Centre, were rapidly falling back ; but, on the 
right, they still menaced him, whilst in his rear the 
flight of the carmen and drivers had left the baggage exposed. 
Under these circumstances. Lord Mark, bearing in mind the 
great object of his expedition, resolved to leave a sufficient force 
to hold front to the right, whilst he should push on with the 
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main body to Azamp^arh, rally to himself, and return with any 
loyal sipahis he might find there, believing that those, on a 
pinch, would drive the carts. He probably calculated that the 
enemy, believing themselves threatened by the 
the movement, would be glad to retreat while they Azaulg^rriu^ 
could. Sending, then. Major Tyler of the 13th, a 
co(^)l and cajaible officer, to command the rear and baggage 
guards, he ])ushed forward on the Azamgarh road. 

His anticipations were almost immediately realised. The 
enemy’s left wing, frightened by his forward jj,. 
movement, beat a hasty i‘etreat. 'i’hen, as if by enrlnle^ 
magic, many of tlie carters and drivers and mahouts 
rea})pearecl, and Alajor 'J'yler pushed on rapidly after 
his chief. No further op|)osition was offered to Lord Mark. A 
village which had to be traversed, and which might have l)een 
easily defended with a few men, was abandoned. The stone 
bridge across the river leading to the intrenchment 
was reached at 11 o’clock. This biidge had been 
rendered impassal)le by the rebels, arid afrer their 
flight they still continued to maintain a heavy fire on it. It 
was repaired under this fire by Lieutenant (Joloinb, K.A., 
acting under the orders of Lord Mark. As soon as it had been 
rendered serviceable. Lord Mark sent for the Madras Kifies from 
the intrenchment, and despatched them to aid in escorting the 
carts and elephants, '^bhey accomplished this task without 
opposition, and the baggage was brought in in safety. 

This gallant action reflects the greatest credit on the troops 
and the commander. Lord Mark was accom¬ 
panied by Lieutenant-Colonel Longden of the 10th 
Foot and Mr. Venables, the daring indigo-planter, Mmtic Kerr, 
whose previous gallant achievements have brought 
him more than once before the reader ; and no doubt the previous 
experience of these two gallant men was useful to him. But 
he was the leader ; upon iiim it depended whether to advance 
against numbers or to retreat before numbers. Upon his 
shoulders rested the responsibility, and to him must bo accorded 
the praise. When it was urged u[>on him by these bravo men to 
abandon the convoy and ' o make for the intrenchment, he merely 
replied “ Wait a bit: we’ll win yet,” and persevered. The 
number against whom he contended did not, at the lowest compu¬ 
tation, fall short of four thousand men, and probably greatly 
exceeded it. Against these, deducting his baggage guards, he 
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could not put in line more than three hundred men. In the 
daring, the conduct, and the success of the achievement, Lord 
Mark Kerr’s relief of Azamgarh may be classed with Vincent 
Eyre’s relief of Arab. 

Nor, whilst awarding Lord Mark Kerr this high praise for 
his daring, can History deny him the not inferior 
JquaK'iiir military prudence. The imploring letters 

daring he received for immediate aid on his arrival at 
Sarsana miuht have induced a less prudent com¬ 
mander to start that night on an eri'aiid, the accomplishment of 
wdiicli successfully might well he supposed to depend on the 
most absolute promptitude. There can be no more tormenting 
pressure on the mind of a commander than the knowledge that 
iiis countrymen wdthin a few miles of him may perish for want 
of immediate relief; that the few hours of the night, well 
employed, would bring them that relief; but that prudential 
considerations compel him not to use those hours. Lord Mark 
Kerr felt that pressure, and yet had the wisdom to resist 
ib 

The state of affairs at Azamgarh was bad indeed. Milman’s 
force, after its precipitate and disastrous retreat, 
niiHirJ'iu marched straight into the intrenchments within 

A/amgarh. the gaol, leaving the town to the mercy of the rebels. 

Hut these moved so cautiously that the reinforce¬ 
ments of which 1 have s[)oken * were able to enter. Two days 
later, the rebels occupied the town and beleagured the gaol. 
Fortunately, this was surrounded by a deep ditch, and Kiinwar 
Singh did not care to risk an assault. He invested the place, 
and trusted to the effects of famine and an unremitting fire. 
He even had it in contemplation to blockade the gaol and to 
march on Banuras, and there can be no doubt that this 
programme would have been carried out but for the splendid 
achievement of Lord Mark Kerr. 


P 


The action fought by Lord Mark had cost the British a 


Defects i:> 
Kunwar 
Singh's 
tiictlca. 


casualty list large in proportion to the number en¬ 
gaged, eight officers and men being killed and 
thirty-four severely or dangerously wounded. At 
such a price the defeat of Kunwar Singh was cheaply 


urchased. That leader had showed himself greater as a 


strategist than a tactician. His plan of campaign was ad- 


* Vide page 320-1. 
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mirablo, but in carrying it into execution he committed many 
serious errors. Milman gave him a great, an unexpected 
opportunity. Ho had that officer at his mercy. When Miiman’s 
men were waiting for their breakfast in the mango grove near 
Atraulia, it was in the power of Kunwar Singh to cut them off 
from Azamgarh. He preferred to attack them in front. Then, 
when he had forced him to fall back, ho did not press the 
pursuit with sufficient vigour. A capable commander would 
still have cut them off. Once having seen them housed in 
Azamgarh, he should have left a portion of his force 
to blockade them, pressed on with the remainder 
towards lianaras, and occupied a position in which falsetuctb. 
he could have engaged Ijord Mark Kerr with 
advantage, lie had at his disjtosal, it 8ub8e(]uontly transpired, 
about twelve thousand men. To opjiose these the few men led 
by Lord Mark were alone available. Everything was within 
his grasp had he dared to stretch out his hand. The chances 
are that, capable man as he was, ho saw all this. But he was 
not supreme master of the situation. Every petty leader who 
had brought his contingent to serve under him wished to 
dictate a programme. The counsels of the rebels tended, then, 
almost always to a compromise. 

1 have now recorded the result of the message sent from 
Azamgarh to Banaras and Allahabad. Another result was 
produced by the message despatched to Lakhnao. What that 
was will be narrated when 1 return to the army still massed 
in the con(|uered city. 
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CIIArTPm III. 

KUNWAR SINGH AT BAY IN WESTERN BIHAR. 

I LEFT Sir Colin Campbell master, on the 2l8t March, of Lakhnao. 
1 propose to nairate now the measures which ho adopted to reap 
every possible advantage from his conquest. 

Three main objects first presented themselves to his attention. 
Thp action Strengthening of the weak places 

Btiii renmin- wliich had been threatened during his advance; the 
the formation of a movable column for the 
re-con(iuest of western and north-western Oudh ; the 
third, the re-conque.st of Eohilkhand. Combined with this last 
was the necessity of holding out a hand to the brigade of Seaton, 
left at Fathgarh, and to the columns of Jones and Penny still 
accomplishing, or about to accomplish, the work which had 
lemained to bo carried out for the complete pacification of the 
North-western provinces. 

On the 24tli March Sir Colin dettiiled a considerable force to 
constitute, for the moment, the gandson of Lakhnao.* The 
command of this force was intrusted to ISir Hope Grant. 

On the 28th the Military Train, the 10th Jvogiment, and a 
1 H 6 H. battery left f*»r Allahabad. The same day Sir 

March. Colin received information of Milman’s disaster near 
Sir E. Lupani A/Jiiugarh, iiaiTated in the previous chapter. His 
onu iod to iiiovement to repair the mi^fortune was as prompt as 
/.unigari. cQuiq Pe desired. On the 29th Sir E. Lugard was 
despatched, with a brigade of infantry (10th,f 34th, 84th), 
seven hundred Sikh sabres, and eighteen pieces of artillery, by 
the direct road to Azamgarh, taking Atraulia en route. Whilst 

* Two troops horse artillery; two field batteries; four garrison batteries ; 
one company engint era; three companies pioneers. 

The 2nd Dnigoon Guards; the Labor Light Horse; Ist Sikh Cavalry; 
Hodson’s Horse; the 20th, 23rd, 38th, 53rd, 90th, 97th Regiments, and 1st 
Madras Fusiliers; Head (quarters 27 th Madras Native Infantry; 5 th Pan jab 
Infantry. 

t The 10th had started on the 2j:th en route to England, but were recalled 
by an express that night. 
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Lugard would thus relieve Azamgarli, the advance of Jang 
Bahadur’s force towards Faizabad, on their return to Nip41, 
would, it was hoped, relieve Kowcroft, whom I left encamped 
at Amorah. 

I propose, in the first instance, to follow the course of Sir 
E. Lugard. But before setting out with him I may state that 
there still remained at Lakhnao four regiments of cavalry and 
eight of infantiy, with artillery in proportion, to be accounted 
for. Tliese were constituted as a movable column, at the head 
of which was placed Brigadier-General Walpole. To him 1 
shall revert in due course. 

Lugard left Lakhnao on the 29th March. The distance to 
Azamgarli was fifteen marches. Pushing on as Mar.—April, 
rapidly as possible, he reached Sultanpur the 5 th Ay)ri 1. He seta out 
It had been his intention to cross the Gumti at this ^ytuMarcii. 
place, and march direct on Azamgarli. But to carry out this 
plan would have necessitated a week’s delay. The bridge had 
been destroyed by fire, and there were no boats. Under those 
circumstances he resolved to continue his march down the right 
bank, and to make, in the first instance, for Jaunpur. 

A few miles only from Jaunpur, to the north-west of it, and 
on the direct road from Sultanpor, lies the village of defeats 
Tigra. Within four miles of this village a rebel force 
of three thousand men, one third of whom were 
trained sipahis, and two guns, under the command of Ghulam 
Husen, had appeared on the 10th April, threatening Jaunpur. 
The following day this rebel force attacked and burnt a con¬ 
siderable village within six miles of Tigra. The afternoon of 
that day Lugard reached Tigra, and heard of the vicinity of the 
rebels. He had made a sixteen-mile march, his troops were 
exhausted, the heat of the day was excessive. He therefore 
resolved to remain where he was till his men should have rested 
and the sun be less oppressive. Towards evening, however, he 
received information that the rebels were on the move. He at 
once turned out his men, dashed after them, caught and attacked 
them. The rebels attempted for a moment to stand, but they 
could not resist the terrible onslaught of the cavalry. After a 
short re^istanco, they turned and fled, leaving eighty killed and 
their two guns on the field. On the side of the 
victors six sawars were wounded. There was but 
one killed—but the loss was the loss of a most n^thof 
gallant officer, who had rendered excellent service Havelock. 
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during the mutiny. He who fell was Lieutenani Charles 
Ilavelo<;k, a nephew of the renowned general. 

Lugard marched on the next day to Didarganj, relieved the 
(luikhas at Jaunjmr by three cx)rnj)anies of the 37th Eegiiiient, 
Azarugjuii tlicii puslied on for Azamgarh. On the J4th he 

' ** within seven miles of that place. Azamgarh 

was still invested l)y the force under Kunwar Singh, computed 
to Ixj thirteen ihousand strong; hut, if that leader had been 
unable to force his way into tlie British intTcnchment when it 
was tK.:cupied by Alilmaii’s small force, still le^s was he capable 
of making an imju’ession ujK>n it after the reinforcements from 
j’lans of Mie Ohazipur and Bamiras had reached the place. Indeed, 
liiitisii gar- tlio British garrison had been so greatly increaised 
that, had it taken the field, it might have ended the 
campaign at a blow. Colonel Dames, who commanded, was, 
however, restrained from action by the express orders of Sir 
Colin, and directed to await in his intrenched position the 
arrival of Sir E. Lugard. The rebels, therefore, still occupied 
the town, and still threatened the intrenchment. On the 
approach of Lugard, on the 15th, Kunwar Singh drew uj) his 
forces along the banks of tlie little river Tuns,* commanding 
the bridge of boats across it, and resolved to dispute the passage. 
But the wily chieftain had matured plans far deeper than even 
April 15 . tho.se about him could fathom. He knew very well 
Plans of that the soldiers who had failed to stop the small 
force of Lord Mark Kerr would have no chance 
‘ ■ against the more considerable brigade of Sir E. 

Lugard. He therefore so arranged his forces that, whilst those 
upon whom ho could most depend should defend the passage of 
the Tons as long as possible, the gi-eat bulk, traversing the 
town, should march with all speed to the Ganges, and, crossing 
that river at or near Ghazipiir, should endeavour to reach his 
native jungles at Jagdispiir, there to renew the war. 

Lugard attacked the rebels with great vigour. But for some 
Lugard forces failed to make any impression upon them, 

iije iwissage They held the bridge of boats with a resolution and 
o e ouh. p 0 j.g 0 verance worthy of veterans, and it was not 
until they had by their long resistance ensured the safety of 
their comrades that they fell back. Lugard then crossed the 


There are thret) rivers of this name. That mentioned in tlie text is 
known us the North-eastern Tons. It is an off-shoot irom the Ghii'ihra. 
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Tons, and at onco detached half a troop of horse artillery, the 

Military Train, and two squadrons 3rd Sikh Cavalry in pursuit. 

In this action Mr. Venables, the indigo-planter, always to the 

front, always daring, and always, from his intimate acquaintance 

with the country, eminently useful, was severely wouncle<l. To 

the regret of every soldier, he died of his wounds. 

lie had rendered splendid and unpaid service to his Mr!vcnai)ie«. 

country. In the earlier days of the mutiny, when 

all had been clouded and gloomy, he had set a noble example to 

everybody, and, when bis station had been abandoned by the 

civilians, had shown the power of preserving order which even 

one resolute Englishman can wield in India. Honour be to his 

memory. 

The rebels had taken every advantage of the firm resistance 
made by their comrades at the Tons, and the pursuers 
had a gallop of twelve miles before they caught retreat, but 
sight of them. And when they did see them the 
sight was far from reassuring. Instead of a defeated 
and scattered host seeking safety in flight, they came upon a 
body of men retiring unbroken and in good order. There were 
the men of the old Hanapiir brigade, of the 7th, 8th, and 40th 
Native Infantry covering the reti eatof a largo body of followers. 
But the pursuers did not hesitate. They charged—to make, 
however, no impression. “ It was all we could do,” wrote one 
of the officers engaged, “to hold our own against such odds. 
Immediately our cavalry charged they stood and formed square, 
and used to abuse and tell us to come on.” The loss mrsuers 
of the British was considerable. Hamilton of the nmkoiiitio 
3rd iSikhs, a very gallant oliicer, was wounded and upoiVthe^ 
unhorsed when charging tlie squares. As he lay on 
the ground, the rebels cutting at him, Middleton of the 29th 
Foot and Earner Murphy rushed to his assistance, and succeeded 
in rescuing his body, which otherwise would have been cut to 
pieces. The wounds Hamilton received were, however, mortal. 
Ultimately, by great daring, the British forced the enemy to 
fall back; but they fell back in perfect order, leaving only 
three of their guns in the hands of the assailants, who had com¬ 
pletely failed to break them.* The British, therefore, halted 

A little after the rescue of Humiltou, a b(jdy of robels daslied forward, 
with till wars drawu, to cut down a wounded and dismounted trooper of toe 
military train. Again did Middleton dash forward, drive them back, aud, 
dismounting, place the wounded troo[Xir on itis horse. 
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at Nathupur, where they had fought, watched the enemy dis¬ 
appear in the direction of the Ganges, then sent their killed 
and wounded into Azamgarh, with a request for reinforce¬ 
ments. 

Lugard, after crossing the Tons, had pitched his camp, and, 
nngard sendH drawing to himself the garrison of Azamgarh, was 
Dougins iu preparing to move actively against two rajahs, allies 
pureiuit. Kiinwar Singh—who, after the battle, had taken a 

northerly direction towards Oudh—and to watch the reuniting 
portions of Ghulam lluscn’s force. But, the moment 
April 16-17. received the report of the pursuing column halted 
at Nathupur, he detaclied Brigadier Douglas at the head of a 
wing of the 37 th, the 84th, one company Madras Rifles, four guns 
Major Cotter’s battery Madras Artillery, two 5i-inch mortars, to 
reinforce them. Douglas started at once, and reached Nathupur 
that night (iGth April). 

Meanwhile Kuiiwar Singh had halted at the village of 
Kunwar Naghai, about fourteen miles from Nathupur. The 
sin«)i huUs reasoiis which influenced Kunwar Singh, at so 
at Naghai. critical a conjuncture, to discontinue his retreat, 
cannot bo divined. It is fair to believe, however, that know¬ 
ing, from the custom of his enemy, he would l)e pursued, he 
lioped to be able to strike that enemy a blow so disabling as to 
jHirmit him to continue his retreat without further molesta¬ 
tion. Certain it is that ho had occupied a strong position, and 
arranged his forces with considerable skill. Occupying groves 
of large trees, he had covered his front with breastworks, and 
had disposed his guns so as to reap the greatest possible advan- 
Dougia^i from their working. Here Douglas found him 

attacks him on the moming of the 17th, and here he attacked 
there. him. But‘ again did Kunwar Singh display great 

tactical ability. He kept Douglas at bay till he had secured 
two lines of retreat for his main columns, which he had divided, 
Kunwar back leisurely, and, though many of his 

Singh faiiB men were cut up, they maintained to the end of the 
iiiTiy their determined and orderly attitude. As soon 

A rii 17 20 Douglas’s pursuit—continued for four or five 
^ ~ • miles—relaxed, the two divided columns reunited, 
and took up a position for the night. 

Douglas lay that night at Ahusi, within six miles of the 
rebels. Early next morning he started again in 
purfues, pursuit. But the rebels had been equally prompt, 
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and inaTched that day without molestation to Nagra,* eighteen 
miles distant. They were followed all day hy the British 
cavalry and horse artillery, but the infantry did not come 
up in time to permit Douglas to engage. He encamped that 
night w^ithin three or four miles of the enemy’s position. 
But Kunwar Singh was well served by his spies. No sooner 
had he heard that the British had halted for the night than he 
broke up his camp, marched to Sikandarpur, crossed 
the Ghagra by the ford near that place, and pushed 
on to Manohar, in the Ghazipiir district. Tliei e he 
and his followers halted, wearied and hungry, 
hoj)ing they might have time for sleep and food before their 
pursuers should appear. 

But Douglas was determined to allow them little time for 
either. At midnight on the 18th he heard of their 
move towards Sikan(larj)iir. At 2 o’clock in the tral?kl”u”n(i at 
morning he w^as on their track, and m.arching all reuebeH 
day, picking uj) many stragglers as he ])roceeded, lie 
bivouacked that night within four miles of Kunwar Singh’s 
position. He did not rest there long. Hoping to catch the 
enemy, he turned out his men at a very early hour on the 20th, 
and, marching rapidly, found himself at daylight in front of his 
still resting enemy. 

That position was neither so strong nor so well chosen as 
that at Naghai. The defence con8e([uently was less 
determined, and the disaster was greater. Douglas 
advanced his infantry under cover of a fire from his 
guns, at the same lime that he threatened the (lefciUH tiio 
enemy’s right with his cavalry. The rebels made 
no stand, but fled in disorder, leaving on the field a 
brass 9-pounder gun, several limbers and waggons, an immense 
quantity of ammuniticjn, a large amount of treasure, a numl>er 
of carts and bullocks, four elephants, and the colours of the 
28th Regiment Native Infantry, which were found wrapped 
round the body of a Subahdar who was shot. The rebels were 
pursued for six miles, but, in pursuance of a preconceived plan, 
their several columns took different routes, to reunite again at a 
given hour of the niirht at some settled spot. Where this spot 
was Douglas found it impossible to discover. Accordingly, 

♦ Nagra is a town in the Azame^arh distrirt. It lica forty-fivo miles to the 
east of the iuwa of that name on the road to Chapra. 
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whoTi darkness set in, lie bivouacked, prepared to move early on 
the morrow. 

Hut Kiinwar Sin^h had di8])layed his customary subtlety. 

Ilis o])ject was to cross the Ganges. lie had im> 
sinKh cludos country people and on many of his 

cinnhpricK<‘ own following, that having no boats it would l>e 
ti"*?necessary to cross the river on elephants, of which a 
liiiiar. certain number still remained. By this report he 
hoped to deceive the English general. But, mean¬ 
while, he had, by means of his agents, collected a sufficient 
number of l)oats at Seojuir Ghat, seven miles below Ballia. 
When, therefore, night fell, he marched off to this point, and 
outwitting Colonel Cumherlcge, who, with two regiments of 
Madras (;avalry, was waiting to pounce upon liim at Ballia, 
succeeded in embarking all his men except two hundred before 
April 21 2 » British appeared on tlie s(*ene. Douglas, indeed, 

had started in pursuit at 2 oodock in the morning, 
but, misled by the I'alse information circulated liy Kiinwar Singh, 
he only reached tlie right track in time to cut off the two hun¬ 
dred men of whom I have spoken, to capture some elephants 
and another brass gun, and to sink one—the last—of the enemy’s 
lioats. 


Kiinwar Singh thus crossed the Ganges in safety. He made 
iffTotircHto without delay to his ancestral domain at 

JagiliHpi'ir. gdis])iir. Here he found his brother, Amar Singh, 
with several thousand armed villagers ready to sup¬ 
port him. Kiinwar Singh posted these and the few men who, 
after crossing the Ganges, had adhered to his fortunes, in the 
jungles covering his castle—the same thick jungles which Vin¬ 
cent Eyre had forced on the 12th August of the preceding year. 

But if, as I have already had occasion to remark, there was 
no William Tayler to exercise a vigilant supervision over the 
several districts of western Bihar, neither was theio a Vincent 
Eyre to retrieve the errors of the Bengal Government. It 
happened that Arah was at this time occupied by a party of 
a hundred and fifty men of the 35th Regiment, a hundred and 
fifty of Rattray’s JSikhs, and fifty sailors of the Naval Brigade, 
the whole under the command of Captain Le Grand of the 


* The town which gives its name to this ghat, Seopur Diar, is two miles 
from the northern bank of the Ganges, and live miles north-east from Ballia, 
which is a fiourishing town with a municipality. 
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35th. Le Grand, knowing well what Vincent Eyro 
had accomplished in the same localit}’ ; how, with rcsoivos to 
a smaller force at his disposal, he had beaten an a^tiukuiru. 
enemy certainly not loss numerous and far bettor armed and 
disciplined than the enemy now occupying the same position, 
determined, if possible, to emulate his example. Accordingly, 
on the 23rd April, he marched from Arah with the 
force I have mentioned, and two 12-ponnder howit¬ 
zers. Early on the moriiing of the 23rd he came upon the little 
army of Kunwar Singh. It consisted of about two 
thousand men, dispirited, badly armed, and without 
guns. It occuj)ied the thick jungle, about a mile 
and a half in dej)th. Le Grand iK^gaii the action with a fire 
from his two howitzers, ddiesc, however, seemed to make no 
im])ression on the enemy, and tlie infantry were then brought 
up to make the charge which, when they are w^ell led, has never 
failed against Asiatics, dhe exact course of the events which 
followed has never been clearly ox])lained. Ibit this is certain, 
that at a critical moment of the advance into the tliick jungle, 
when the men in extended order were alKUit to rush forward 
with a cheer, the bugler sounded the retreat. ]>y „r».iiHa,in- 
whom the order to sound w’as given, or wliether it pi<'toiy 
was intended to sound the retreat, is not known. ' 

The effect of it on a scattered body of men unable to see each 
otlier was to cause irretrievable confusion. To repair it 
Grand used every means in his pow’cr, but in vain. The evil 
hatl been done, idie men fell back in disorder, followed by the 
enemy, and, abandoning the howitzers, fled to Arab. The 35th 
Buflered very severely. Two-thirds of their nuinbor, amongst 
them Le Grand and two officers, were cither killed * or died 
from heat-apoplexy on the retreat. The gunners, refusing to 
retire, were killed at their guns. The disaster was complete. 

Tliis disaster threw the district once more into disorder. A 
panic ensued at the station of Chapra, and expresses 
were sent from IJanapur to Brigadier Douglas, nougillr 
urging him to cross the river without delay. Doug- 
las, whose incessant pursuit of Kunwar Singh with¬ 
out tents had tried his men to the utmost, liad been inclined, 
when the rebel chief had escaped his clutches, to wait till his 

* The casualties were in killed : 35th, a hundred and two men; sailors, 
nineteen ; Sikhs, nine ; officers, three. 
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heavy bacgage should arrive. Rut, on receipt of the expresses 
from Diin4.pur. he cnjssod the Ganges, 25th April, at Si'na Ghat, 
pushed on the 8Ith Foot and two guns to Arab on the 29th, and' 
followed himself two days later. 

But, before Douglas could act against the rebels, a material 
i).-ath of change had taken place in the conduct of their 

sin'h" affairs. Whetlier Kunwar Singh was wounded at 

■ the acrtion fought at Manohar, or, whether, as some 
of his followers aver, as he was crossing the Ganges, this is 
certiiin, that iininediabdy on his arrival at Jagdispur ho under¬ 
went amputation <jf the wrist. Ho was an old man, and the 
shock was tt)o much for him. lie died three days after he had 
defeated Le Grand. 

Kunwar Singh was succeeded by his brother Amar Singh. 
Amar Though hardly the ocjual of his brother in military 

Sami'™<> skill, Amar Singh was not one whit behind him in 
energy and resolution, and the manner in which ho 
conducted the operations which followed left little to be desired 
in a partisan loader. 

The rebels, after defeating Lo Grand, had followed up their 
M„y_ victory by aii attack on Arab. Though repulsed, 
ivMi’iiis S'ill continued to threaten it, and, as their num- 

vsSux. ■were daily augmenting, Douglas thought it 

advisaldo to await the arrival of Lugard, who had 
warned liiiii of liis approach. 

liUgard, who, siiico I last spoko of him, had remained at 
Azamgarh, occuiued in clearing the surrounding 
early in May. distiicts, had iio sooncr heard of Iviinwar Singh's 
success lul passage of the Ganges and the disaster of 
Lo Grand, than ho set off with a portion of his brigade, crossed 
the sacred stream on the 3rd and two following days of May, 
and marched at once to the neighbourhood of Arab. * 

The news he received there led Lugard to believe that the 
M.ms of rebels, who were reported to number eight thousund, 
Lugard. wore intrenching themselves in the jungle between 
Rihiyd and Jagdispur. He resolved, therefore, to 
occupy with his mam body a position in front of the western 
face of the jungle, guarding Arab with a detachment, whilst 
Colonel Corfield, commanding a small force at 8asaram, should 
march from that quarter to his aid. 

Lugard reached Bihiya on the 8th, sent back thence the 
detachment to guard Arab, and then marched on the yth to a 
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plain a little to tho west of Ja^dispur. Here he intended 
to halt to await tho arrival of Corfiold. But the j'agXpfir. 
eiiem 3^’8 action forced him to change his plan. On the 
aflernoon of that day Amar Singh, covering his movement by a 
threatened attack on Lugard’s camp, marched from the jungles 
witli tlie l)ulk of his following in tho direction of Arah. Forced, 
then, to attack at once, Lugard checked the advance on Arah 
with liis cavalry and guns; then, dividing his force into three 
columns, ho drove the enemy before him, and occupied Jagdis- 
piir. In this operation he did not lose a single man killed, and 
only a few were wounded. The rebels fell back on Satwarpiir, 
a village in the jungle district. 

The day following, Lugard, sensible of the necessity of fol¬ 
lowing up his advantage, set out in pursuit. On j.rogrcpRor 
the 11th he was joined at Pirn, sevcm miles south- the cum- 
west of Jagdispiir, by Coriield, who, lighting almost 
daily and always successfully, had made his way Iroin S/isaram. 
That same day he surjirised and defeated tiie reljols at Ilatampiir. 
From tills date, skirmislies were of daily occiirience. On tlu* 
12th, Lugard beat the reliels at Jathin, whilst Oorfield drove 
them from Duvim. On the 20th they were again beaten, though 
they managed to kill an officer, Dawson, of the Military Train. 
Lugard, however, avenged his death on tho 27th by inflicting a 
crushing defeat upon them at Dalilpur, r(icaptuiing the two 
howitzers the}’ had taken from Le Grand. On this occfision lie 
did not lose a single man. 

But tliese victories did not crush the rebellion in the district. 
On each occasion the rebels, knowing every inch of The por- 
the country, di ^iersed to reunite in nearly the same hisu^nt dis- 
strength as before. Dividing themselves into small rcbeib!* *"* ^*’^ 
parties, they organised a system of froobooting, 
dangerous to life and f)roperty, and threatening to 
the stations, the peacetul villages, and tho isolated 
posts all over the country. It was impossihle to wage a war of 
extermination. Yet the jungles offered the rebels a means of 
defying for a series of montlis disciplined soldiers led by skilled 
ami capable generals. In vain were their positions 
marked, encircled, and then marched upon from They defy 
different quarters. The smallest delay on the part a^iew w:hemo 
of one of the converging columns gave the relxils the toaff oiHcer 
opportunity, of which they were ever prompt to avail with the 
themselves, to escape. Is or was it until the genius 
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of a fitaflf officer seriang under Douglas devised a plan, based 
upon his ex]>erience of its efficiency elsewhere, that a certain 
means was attained for the extermination or expulsion of the 
persistent rebels. The nature of that plan will be developed in 
tlio ])age8 which follow. 

After the dideat at Dalilpur on the 27th, the rebels broke up 
into small parties, and commenced their new trade of marauding 
on a birge scale. One party attacked and destroyed 
indigo factory near Diimrann, another plundered 
the village of* Rajpur near Baksar, a third threateiied 
tli(* railway works on tlic^ Karammisa. These proceedings spread 
dismay and disorder througliont the Shahabad district. 

In the (‘am])aign u]) to the ])oint which 1 have now reached, 
the British trooi)s had suffered greatly from the heat and ex¬ 
posure to the sun. But, in the presence of the occurrences just 
recorded, Lugard was comj)elled to keep them 
i.Dk'nnifl^rniu ,^.^iv(‘lv tuiiidovcd. 'JV) facilitate tlieir movements 

Ut'IH I U» *1 * 1* 1 I n 1 

and to lessen the chances of trie escape of the enemy, 
he set to work to intersect tlie jungles hy roads. On tho 2Dd 
j /lune, he divided his forct^ into two parts, the one at 

Keshwa, the other at Daliljiur, opjiosite points on 
the edge of the jungle. Between these he cut a broad road. 

Octal]tying this witli a lino of posts as a base, ho 
attacked the reluds from the outside on the 4th, and 
defeated them wdtii great slaughter, the lOtli and 
S-ltli showing great dash and daring. But still many managed 
tt» t'Hcapta 

It would 1 h> tedious to follow tlie course of every skirmish ; 

to show how Douglas ]uirsued the rebels with energy 
vigour towards Baksar, and how the main body 
ronnn.viui yot managed to elude liis jmrsuit; how they again 

leailii!* and again batlled Lugard. He could beat but could 
not crush them. He had not, in fact, the means of 
maintaining a continuous and crushing luirsnit. The rebels, 
tlierofore, though repeatedly" beaten, were able to rally at a 
distance and return by a circuitous route to the corner of the 
jungle. But, by the loth Juno, Lugard had so far succeeded 
that tho roliels had l>eeu ex}>elled to a further disbince from the 
jungles than had ever been the case previously, and he was able 
to report that the task entrusted to him had been practically 
completed. Wearied and broken down by the unparalleled 
hardships of the contest, Lugard was in fact forced by the state 
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of his health to resign his command and proceed to England. 
The troops were then ordered into quarters. But they had 
scarcely retired from the field, when the rebels, strong in a con¬ 
viction of real success in tlie past, and confident that the rainy 
season would secure them immunity for the four montlis to 
come, Teoccu[)ied their old positions, their numbers daily in¬ 
creased by recruits from all parts of the country. 

It was under these circumstances that Brigadier Douglas, C.B., 
was aj)j)ointed to succeed Lugard. He liad no sine- ju,,.-—sept 
cure. He had not even assumed command when ho OonKiaM huc- 
hoaid tliat, ow’ing to tlie inaiueuvres and intrigues of 
Amar Singh, the rebel j)risoners in the gaol at (laya had boon 
released, and, joined by the ]>01100 and the convicts, liml driven 
the English into tlnir intrenchment. This outrage 
—which was s]>oedily re])aired—was followed uj» liy J)„ukiL lin ^ 
a raid into tlie station of Arali, the garrison of 
wliich liad been cunningly enticed away, and by the 
buniing of a gentleman’s bungalow. The civil authority had, 
in fact, everywliero di.sa]>[>eared. 

UTider these circumstances, the British authorities resorted to 
stronger measures. First they jilaced Douglas in 
command of the whole of the disturbed districts as ^ ^rlonoatm 
far as Danapiir. Then they augmented the troops 
under his command to a numerical strength of seven rebeu. 
thousand. Douglas Viegan at once to work on a 
system. He organised strong posts at easy distances from each 
other in all directions. He located liis tr<^o}>s in such a manner 
that it would bo easy to mass them at sliort notice on one 
particular point. lie sent out trusted JSipahis in disguise to 
penetrate the designs of the mutineers, and even to bring in 
their leaders, alive or dead. He continued with great effect the 
practice, initiated by his predecessor, of covering the jungles 
with roads. Finally, as a supreme remedy, he elaborated a plan 
for driving the rebels into Jagdispiir, as a common centre, and 
for there finishing the campaign—as he had every right to 
expect—by the assault and capture of that stronghold. 

rhis yilan, it will be observed, involved the deferring of 
larger operations until U' Tiber or Noveml>i;r. Mean¬ 
while it was necessary to secure the grand trunk Operations 
road. On this road, wliich traverses the lower jiortion »ariiy ae- 
of the district from east to west, and the safety of thl!* 
which was of vital importance to Sir Colin Campbell 

z 2 
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jiiid IliHarniy, bodies of troops under Colono] Turner, C.B., 

were* constantly ein]>loye<l. For the four months 
lliat Ibllowcd Turn(‘r was unremittingly engaged on this arduous 
but nect'ssiirv scrvicjc. 

d’lie re]ids on tlieir sid(‘ were vciy persevering. Amar Singh 
reoecni>i<‘d Jagdisjuir, and liis adherents, in small 
]>art]es, ke]>t the districts in continued disturbance 
throughout duly, August, and September. They 
.stM'iued to 1 m; ul»i<|uitolls. l\Iany ]daces in opposite directions 
were attarked aliout th<? same time, '^idieir princijui] dej>reda- 
lions, howt ver, wium* confiiH;d to the country south of the 
Gauges and west of tiit‘ Son river. 

It is true they met scAeral reverses. On the hth September, 
iiiHi.iic.if I'olouel Walti rs defeated them at Ibimpur ; on the 

iH.iiiMit 20th, Ga]>taln I'h-ench and a jiarty of the OTith de- 

st roved their boats on the Son ; on tlic 14th October, 
Mr. V rolnn, <d‘ tlie t ’ivil Service, and twenty Sikhs, ran up a 
creek on the Shahahad side of tin' river and destroyed four largo 
boats delV'mled by tliree liundrtMi and seventy-five Sipaliis and a 
hundred horxuuen—a most gallant ]>erformance. Not the less, 
oitviUrr bovvev(‘r, <lid the re])els continue to threaten Arah ; 

tliey evi ii attack<‘d the cavalry jiicket at that station. 

But tlu' cud Nvas now appn'aching. The rainy season was 
- Tiassing awav. In one rioint of view it would have l>eeri 
UfiimiiiK advisable to deter senousojierations untilit had actually 
^ 1^0014 }»ass(!d. J t was feared,however, and not without reason, 

tluit on the com]>lete ci‘8sation of the rains, the rebels, 
tlmrougldy aware of t]u‘ j^reparations made against them, would 
cross t h(‘ Si'm and cany rajuue and tlic sword into the districts 
vvliich had uj) to the time been free from their presence. (Jonse- 
<juently Douglas residved t<* begin ojierations on the IMtli October. 

bill oi' that nuuith he set out from Diimipiir to Ciirry 
into (‘xeention tlic plan he had carefully and elabor¬ 
ately devised. "J'he ground was still sw’ampy, and 
this was likely to prove a material disadvantage in 
a campaign the success of which depended u]>on the 
exact pujictuality of arrival at a given point of 
sev(‘ral converging columns.* But Douglas had 


On tlu‘ 

<)n till' i:uh 
( K‘ti )I>er 

colijiun.'i i»> 
cotiv<‘rg« nt«ur 


^ It inny Ih* (•oiivtMiifiit to stiite that tlio ilibtrictia question may be roughly 
ilortorilHMl as a triangle, each side of whieli meJXSurtMi lifty miles. It was 
bMinitltMi ori the north by the Ganges, on the east by the Son, and on the 
\Neat and south Irausver&tdy by the hilly districts of Mirzapur. 
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taken his measures with precision. From several points he set. 
in motion, on the L‘lth October, seven diilerent eolunuis, the 
object of all l)eing to drive the relwds luifore tliein to the common 
centre, Jagdispiir, there to fall ii})on them and linish tlie CMin> 
paigii at one stroke. 

Success crowned his earlier combats. On the 14 th 
Douglas drove the rebels out of KariMit. On tlie 
Ibtli, Durnford, leading tlie Uaksar column, dideated witiiinthe 
them, though after a (letorminod n^sistance, at Kamp- jun^itT* 
sagar. On the 17th Turner's column headiul and 
deteatcd them at Firu, and followe<l hotly in pursuit. '^^Idiesf! 
movements liad been so thoroughly executed that tlie rebels, 
numbering four thousand fiv<i hundred, wito pn'ssed in on all 
siiles towards the centre, and it was known on th(5 evening of 
the 17th that they were all within tla^ circle, thii outlets on tho 
outer ring of which were watcluid by the seven converging 
columns. 

Douglas believed that he liad them, and ho had a right ((, 
believe it. Nothing but a niistak(‘. on the part of 
one of tli.0 leaders of tho sevm (columns could save 
thorn, and he had irnpressiMl liis oixh^rs so strongly in 

on tliose leaders, and had inadi'i tlnmi see so clearly 
tho issue at stake, that lie liad eveiy n^asoii to feel 
confident. He fixe.d the assault for noon of tln^ lollovving <lay. 
7^he result sliowed tho mistake of reckoning willi absolnti* 
certainty on the success of a inameiivre, the threa<].s of whieli 
are in tlie hands of seven inen, the failure of any oiu' of whom, 
whether from accident or stujiidity, would spoil ihe eomhina 
tion. The failure of one man out of tlm sevon effectively 
ruined Douglas’s well-thoug.it-out ])lan. Six of the 
columns converged punctually to the common ceiitr*o, 
only to find the place evacuated. Tho sevcMih vviiu.m' 
column, commanded by (’ohaicd Whilters of tim h.trd, ni>f ih irHcwp . 
had l>eeri delayed five hours hy an inundation con- 
seipient on the cutting of embankments, and tlie rebels had 
escaped by the (jutlet he had left them ! 

It was at this period that the staff oflicker to whom I have 
alluded in a preceding ]>age 8ubmitte<i to tlie g«meral 
a plan wliich he believed would meet the diflieiiltios 
of the case. The etaff ofliccr, who was no otlmr 
than Major Sir Henry Havelock, liejmty Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the force, liad, in liis exjierience of Franks’s advance 
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without cavalry from the eastern frontier of Oudh to Lakhnao, 
noticed the enormous service which a few mounted soldiers of 
the 10th Foot, carr^diij^ rifles on horsehack, had been able to 
render. Conceiving the idea, some time before Douglas had set 
out from Danapiir, that the services of a few men might be 
advantageously utilised in a similar manner, he had caused forty 
rillemen of the 10th Foot to bo hastily trained by Captain 
llartholomew of that r(‘ginient. He now j>ropo8ed 
to Douglas, to employ the men so trained as mounted 
infantry—as men, tliat is to say, who could pursue 
and overtake the enemy, then, dismounting, hold them in check 
till the main force sliould arrive. Douglas gave his cordial 
assent. WhereujHUi Havelock, first increasing the 
Hu ouL^ forty nuai to sixty by volunteers from the 10th, set out 
to head tlie rebels, who, he learned, were marching 
towards tlie *Sdn. Ho took with him three troops of the 
Military Train and sixty cavalry as sii})ports. 

The orders giveti to Havelock were to endeavour, by a forced 
Thci.iaiiof luaich, to interjxjse betw'een the rebels and tlie Son, 
iihoftui- whilst two columns of infantry slumld be despatched 
I'aigii. same direction, one to the north, the other to 

the south, of their line of flight, so that, should he succeed in 
turning them, they wamld lind themselves surrounded. 

Havelock set out from liis ])ost near Jagdispiir at a little past 
H;vv» i(K k ^ o’clock on the night of the 18th ; he reached A rah 

iieaas the at 1 o’clock in tht‘ morning of the 19th, halted there 

rcitciH, lialf hours, and, starting again at half¬ 

past 7, reached the Sou l>efore the rebels. The latter, finding 
themstdves headed, halted, remained irresolute for twelve hours, 
and tiien retraced their steps south-westward. 

Havelock’s mounted et)lumn followed, maintaining by patrols 
whotr t<> a constant communication wdth the infantry detach- 
o»('ap.‘‘hy ments, and guiding their movements. The mutinied 
Swtwfrxi Siptiliis, now fairly aroused to a sense of their danger, 
put forth tlieir best efforts to out-march their pur¬ 
suers, and, after an ineffectual attempt to re-enter the Jagdispiir 
jungle, pushed directly westward. ’i’he pursuing mounted 
riflemen were sadly embarrassed by rice-fields, inundated to a 
depth of from one to two feet, making one continuous swamp for 
miles. These the rebels on foot avoided by moving along the 
^‘bandhs,” or ridges used to confine the water. Still Havelock 
gradually gained on them. On the afternoon of the 29th of 
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October he overtook their rear-guard of four hundred 
infantry near Nonadi, and succeeded, by a rifle-fire overtake 
maintaiiiod by disniounted men on two faces, one di- 
reeted on the main body, the other on the rear-guard, 
in cutting oif tiie latter from the former, and hominiiig it into 
the village till Colonel Turner’s infantry column should arrive. 
Turner then stormed the village, and slew three 
hundred rebels. About a hundred, the balance, 
dashed out in sheer des]>eration, but they were at once 
“ringed” in an adjoining field by Havelock’s mounted riflemen, 
who shot them down till their numbers were so reduced that the 
supporting cavalry, Imrsting in on them, sword in liand, sabred 
almost every man. Only tliree or four, amongst whom was 
Amar Singh himself, disguised, found saftdy in a neighbouring 
cane-crop. 44118 was the most effective blow that hail been 
struck against the Shalnibad rebels. Its success is to be attri¬ 
buted solely to the use of the new mounted riflemen, witluuit 
whose presence the enemy would, as on every former occasion, 
have e8ca])ed unscathed through their superior speed. 

The main body of rebels had meanwhile continued its fligljt, 
after several doubles, finally due west. Following on its track, 
Havelock again overtook it after a forty miles’ march, on the 
afternoon of the 21st. The infantry column, under 
lirigadier Douglass jiersonal command, guided by JlJumospur- 
reports from the mounted rifles, had been able to Huit, ami 
follow the foe in straight lines from point to point of 
his numerous twistings and doublings, so that, when 
the Sipahis, thoroughly fagged, halted that afternoon to C(K)k, it 
was sufficiently near to bo exjiected to take jiart in the combat. 
Havelock’s column approached the rebels while they were thus 
employed; but, instead of dashing at them at onc(!, Havelock, 
very wisely, made a circuit, so as to head them towards Douglas’s 
infantry. As soon as he had reached the proper point he charged, 
drove them from their c(x>king, and, circling them in on three 
sides with skirmishers, kept them in check for three hours in 
the plain, waiting for the infantry to come up. There was now 
every hope that the success of the previous day 
would be repeated, but this expectation was not whoewcajMs, 
realised. By a mistake of the person guiding iTkeofa 
Douglas’s infantry, his column was brought up in the S’^***®. get 
rear of Havelock’s force instead of behind that of the 
rebels, who at once availed themselves of this error, 
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and slipped out of the openinj;^ left for them. Evening, setting 
in at the same time, gave them ten hours’ darkness to cover their 
flight. Hut, thoroJighly terrified now at fliiding that they could 
not shako ofl’ their pursu(‘rs, they abandoned all attempt to do 
mischief in the district, and confined all their efi'orts to the one 
object of eB(5ape. Favoured by tlie long hours of darkness, and 
by the wliole population of the district, who constantly and 
systematically misled the pursuers by false information, they 
marched in the next forty lioiirs sixty-three mih s further with- 
(Uit being overtaken, making for a range of hills which bound 
the sou til-west of the district, and are accessible from the jdain 
only by thrci^ diflicult passes. 

Hut Havelock’s mounted rilhmien, not to be shaken off, again 
overt(M)k the enemy on the evening of the 2;>rd. 
iiHvc'ifK'k a The horses were by this time so exhausted tliat it 
ovmX'^H tho im}>ossible either to head or to cliarge the. rebels, 
roiH*iM iv»a who, drawing up in two solid squares flanking each 
other, steadily continued their way to tlie hills. 
Hut at every stop men and horses fell in their very 
midst under the long-range rifles of the ])ursuers, who, while 
thus inflicting a severe punishment, were themselves lieyond 
roach of the enemy’s muskets. Not a minute Imt witnessed the 
ca[)ture of l»aggage-animals, including Amar 8ingli’s elephant, 
carrying a howdah containing his suit of chain armour. The 
rebels continued, nevertlieless, their hurried flight to 
K^'-imur lulls.* Hut so great had been the terror 
prauitvjof in8f)ired by the now arm, now for the first time in 
KnUoirrtflf*. India oinployod against them, and from which escape 
seemed imf)ossible, that even the telegrajih wire, 
whicli it had always been their main olqect to destroy, remained 
uncut along the trunk road which they crossed in their flight; 
and the whole of the British dej>ot establishments there—of 
vitid importance to the regular su|)ply of troops and stores to 
tlie army under Lord Clyde—remained uninjured. Havelock’s 
loss in this singular pursuit, which covered two hundred and 
one milos in five days and nights, was only three men killed and 
cMghtet'u wounded. But forty-three horses died of fatigue. 
The rebel loss in the three actions of the 19th, 20th, and 21st 

• The Kaiiijur range oxUnds south-west from latitude 24' 40', longitude 
82'*^, for about 70 or 80 miles. It has uii elevation of about 2000 feet. It 
divides the valley of the south-western Tons, Jabalpdr district, from that of 
the Sou, Shahalxid district. 
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October was not less than five hundred killed, includin’^; those 
hemmed in and subsequently destroytHl by Colonel 'I'urner’s 
column at Nonadi, 

Thus sixty men, orjTjanised on a novel pl.an, and aided by a 
handful of cavalry, had etfected, with almost nominal 
loss, in five days, what three thousand reouL-ir troo])s Smc.'BHof 
bad for six months failed to accom])lis}i—vi/. the {.lan cf 
complete expulsion of four thousand five liundred rXui'n. 
rebels from the province, and the inlliction on tliein 
of a punishment tlie impression of which has not to Oct.—Nov. 
this day been effaced. When once the inhabitants of 
the district became aware that tlu; enemy was op|>osed V)y troops 
against whom they could not only hop(^ for no succc'ss in tiio 
field, but whom it was impossilde for tliom to shake off in flight, 
their confidence in llritish power returned, and the restoration 
of order became an easy task. 

Meanwhile, the Jagdispiir jhingh^ Iiad been cut down and 
cleared away. The rebels were gradually driven 
from place to place, their hiding-places being o(;cu- 
pied as the pursuers advanced. It is true that in the 
long pursuit the rebels inanagfMl once or twice to j)ounco upon 
the baggage of their enemies. Hut, in its results, the }>Jaii 
inaugurated by Haveh)ck was mo.st smjcessfnl. t)n tlie 24111 
November Douglas surj)rised, ]>y a night march, tljc* irmin body 
of the rebels at Salia Dahar, in the Jvainnir hills, kiihvl many 
of them, and took all their arms and ammnnition. Hefore 
the year ended he could hoast that the districts under his com¬ 
mand had been coinj)letely eh'arcd. d’he e,am])aign had been 
more trying, more fatiguuig than imany whicdi ar(5 counted 
more glorious in their results. Never ha«l troojjs in India made 
longer, or more continuously long, inarclK^H. On one occasion, I 
may rei)eat, the British infantry marcdied twenty-six miles a 
day for five days ; and the average <laily march of llavel<jck*s 
cavalry was scarcely less than forty miles. 
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CIIAPTEK IV. 

THE PMCKilifvSs IX (urnir and rohilkhand. hope grant: penny: 

WAIJ'OLE AT RLJV.V: COKE: JOHN JONES: SAM BROWNE: 

WILLIAM I‘EEL : VENABLES. 

I RKTUUN oiico Hioro to Lakliiiao. Of the army which conquered 
that city, one division, that commanded by Sir E. Lugard, has 
1)0011 disposed of in the preceding pages. There remain still the 
corpfi iVannve under Hope ( iraiit, and the division under Walpole. 
I shall deal first with the former. 

On the 9th April, 8ir Hope Grant, commanding the force 
iiupoGrant already noted,^ Received instructions in person from 
iH (.riicird to tlic Commander-in-( 'hicf, to march at once with a 
jodsru Iq IViri, twenty-nine miles from Lakhnao, to 

drive thence a body of reltels who had collected there under the 
famous Maulavi; then marching eastwards to Muhammadabad, 
and following the course of the Ghagia, to reconnoitre a place 
called Jlitauli, where it wiis rumoured the Jlegam of Lakhnao 
with six thousand followers had taken post; thence to march to 
liamnagar to cover the march of the Kipalese troops on their 
return to Nipal. 

To carry out these instructions, Hope Grant marched from 
Lakhnao on the morning of the 11th April. He 
of ito’lum*!" with him Middleton’s battery, Mackinnon’s troop 

of liorse artillery, two 18-pounders, two 8-inch how¬ 
itzers, two o J-inch Cohorn mortars, the 7 th Hussars, one squadron 
2nd Dragoon Guards, W ale s I^anjab Horse, the 2nd battalion 
Hiflo Brigade, the 88th Eoot, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, five 
hundred men of N^aughaii’s Panjab Corps (the 5th), one hun¬ 
dred sappers and miners with a proportion of engineer officers— 
in all, about three thousand men. 

A curious incident, emblematic of the progress made by the 


Vide page 328, note. 
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rebels in tlie art of daring yet crafty reconnoitriiig, 
occurred on the night of the following day. Hope tile ret^bi? 
Graiit laid encainp»‘d about three parts of the way 
between Lakhnao and Itari. As lie lay there that night, a troop 
of irregular cavalry penetrated within the line of pickets, 
whi(5h at that point were drawn from Wale’s Horse, Whoii 
challenged, th€?y replied, with the most absolute tiutli, that 
they belonged to the 12th Irregulars. They did not add that 
their regiiiient had mutinied so far Iwiek as July of the previous 
year, and murdered their commandant.* Tlie j)iekets, replied 
to in this confident manner, suspected notliing, and allowed the 
new-cuiuers to pass on. The mutineers, liaving seen all they 
oared to sec, quietly sli])j>ed out and returned to Ikin'. 

The plan wliieh the rebel leader, who Avas no other than the 
Maulavi, adojded on receiving the information which 
the men of the i2tli had ac<juired, did credit to his 
tactical skill. lie at once occupied a village al>out 
four miles on the Bari side of the British encamjanent with his 
whole force. IMiis village was covered all along its front by a 
stream, tlie banks of which on the side nearest to it were high, 
and the ground leading up to Avhich was honey(;ombed. It was 
a very strong position. The idea of tlie IMaulavi was to hold 
the village with his infantry, wliilst he sent his cavalry by a 
circuitous route to fall on the flanks of the attacking force. It 
was really a brilliant idea; for the British force, he 
was aware, would march at daybreak, entirely un- sk?u.'' 
suspicious of his presence, and, could he but conceal 
his infantry from vicAv till the British were well within range, 
and restrain his cavalry till the resistance from the side of the 
village had begun, the chances of success seemed to be all in his 
favour. 

But the brilliant idea w^as spoilt by the mode in which it was 
executed. Hope Grant did indeed march at day- hi« cavalry 
break, unsuspicious of danger. The hulk of the aret mptea 
enemy’s cavalry, avoiding the line of march, was 
rapidly gaining a position on his rear, there to fall upon the 
six thousand carts which were carrying the baggage of the 
force, when their leaders were tempted by the Bight of two 
guns in the British advance, lightly guarded by Wale’s Horse, 
to throw to the winds the p^an of their general and attempt to 


♦ YoL IIL page 47. 
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capture the ^uris. For a moment fortune seemed to favour 
tljern. They surrounded the ])icket, wounded the 
oRi(rMr comnianiling it, Lieutenant Prender^ast, and 
had tlie ^iins in their power, rfust as they were 
al)ont to carry them olT, )iow(n"er, they caught sight of a troop 
of the 7th Kussars, IcmI l)y (Captain To])lia]n, on the point of 
charging them. Without awaiting tin? cliarge, they 
ahan(lom*d their prey, galloped olT, and endeavour to 
recur to the original |>lan. I5ut they had s|H)ilt it. 
The Hritish were now theronghly awake. Hnpc (Jraiit made 
prompt arrangements for tlie ])rotection of his rear guard, and, 
though the enemy made two considerahle (dVorts to (?a]>turo the 
Iwiggage, they were l>a(lhML first l>y a sphmdid charge of the 
7tli Hussars tro(»]) umler 'fo]>ham, and secondly by a volley, 
TUrroixis d(div(‘red within thirty yards of tljein, V>y two com- 
ar«'furced U) ])anir‘S of tlit‘ Ist Jkuigai Fusiliers. Com]detely V>affled 
rninut, tlieir jdans, tliey tiien retnaited. 

Meanwhile, Hope (inint pushed forward with Ids infantry to 
the village. He noticed the strength of the ]»osition, the dif¬ 
ficulty it might give him were it well defended. .P>ut tin? pre¬ 
mature action of the cavalry, while it had ruined the jdan of 
the Maiilavi, had taken all the heart out of his foliow(‘rs. Pre¬ 
pared to surprise the liritish f(>r(‘o and even to resist should the 
cavalry charge throw it into disorder, they tiid not 
care to meet the? assault of the troo])S whiidi had 
aln^idy n^pulsed tlie cavalry. Under the eircum- 
stanees they }>ref(*rred to wait for a more favoiirahle opportunity, 
and evnicuated tlie village with uit firing a shot. 

Pushing on to Pari and eastward from that ]>lace, Hope Grant 
HopoUrant reached Muhammadahad on the loth, and Ibimnagar 
ruHpH.Mi on tlie PJlli. Kamnagar was hut six miles from 
uuamuagar. where it was rumoured the Hegam 

and lior followers had taken post. Hut tlie Hegam, wise in her 
generation, had not awaited tlie arrival of the English general, 
and Bitauli was found evacuated. 


Bitauli evacuated, IIo{>e Grant proceeded to look after Jang 
Jung Rab4- Bahiidur’s Nipalese. lie found them at Masauli, 
Nip4- midway between Kamnagar and Nawabganj. In 
his journal, the general gives a vivid description of 
the condition of our allies. “ The European officer in command,’’ 
he writes, “ had great difficulties to contend with in marching 
through a country so filled with rebels. His force consisted of 
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eiglit thoiiBand men with twenty ^nns ; yet he could condi- 

only reckon on two tliousuml men for actual fi^htin^ ti»)r»iU*Hcribe<i 
jHirposcB. lie hrel two tlioimand Bick and four 
thoiisaiHl cartH; and each of the latter bein'; filled 
with tent-8, j)rivate property, and loot, re([uired, according to 
th<* usai;es of these tro<)ps, a man to guard it.”* Fnjin this 
j>iac(/ Ho]>e (irant marched southwards to ]>rot("-ct tiie road 
between Kanli])ur and Lakhnao, then threatened at Unao. After 
HouH* skirmishes of no great moment, in which the 
relMils were invariably dispersed, he readied tlni fort u„„. 
of Jaliihibad, nt;ar Lak iiiao, on thelhthMay. Hero, rmrrm to 
for th<? present, I must leave him, to follow the ])lanH 
of tile (Jommaiuler-in-Ohief with respect to Hohilkhand. 


It had ]»etm determined by the (lovernor-demu’al, tlie reader 
will recolk*(d-, tiiat the rt -'Cimfniest of this tirovinco , . 

1 1 1 /• 11 1 !• I 1 1 ‘ 1 1- Sir ( ^ 

snoiilii follow the re-ca])tur<5 ul Lakfinao, and hir i)ians fur Un> 

(o)lin (.'ain}*hell found Lord Canning still firm in this 

respect, lie liimsfdf would have. prcfciTod lo wait 

till th(i liot season had passed. l>ut ijord Canning, with a clear 

idea of the nect ssilies of the situation, insisted on immediate 

acti< 'll. "i’ho rebels who, by Sir (’olin’s own earelesMUiss, had been 

allowed to escajK* from Ijakhnao, bad fled into Kobilkhand. 

Thence at ail costs they must be expelled, with ])romptitiido 

and energy. 

In accordance with this view. Sir Colin arranged to converge 
three eolunins, starting from different j)oint8, on the doomed 
province. One of tlieso, (;Ommanded l>y (General Fenny, was 
directed to cross th(3 Ganges at iSadaiili and join Walpole's 
division, inarehing from Lakiinao, at Miranpiir Katra, twenty 
miles to the west of Sliahjahan[)ur. Anotin^r, starting from 
Kurki, would penetrate into the ])roviiiCe from the north-west. 
Connected, to a certain extent, with tliese operations was a third 
at Fathgarh under Heaton, guarding the Bouth-eastorn entrance 


* liopo (irunt'h Incidt uis of the Sr.jtoy IfVxr. 

Ah til* h(‘ tnwvpH took ii<» f'urliKr part in tiie wtir. it rniiy f>e miivenicmt to 
Htiite lu re llint tin y coiitiriutMi their retreat from MaHauli towartin their own 
country, and eff eted il without rnole.-'tuti'ui. 'Idiev rea^’lieil (fonikhpuri'tiriy 
in Ma\ , niid reHUoe 'l their rnarclj on tie* J7t)i iflrm. In coiiHequcrice 

of th(? mimtH r of tfieir rartn they exi>erieMee-d Home difficulty in croasing the 
(laiidak at liagafia, in thf* (’hamjMiruu di.striet. Marching tfience by way of 
Bhetiu and Sigauli. they crojise i the Nijial frontier early in June. 
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into Roliilkliand on the one side, and the districts between the 
Ganges and the Jan in ah on the other. 

♦Seaton, loft by Sir Golin (Janipbell, at the end of January, 
in o<jmiiiaiid of the Fathgarh district, had employed 
Kaugarh. time which passed till the fall of Lakhnao in 

strollgtlK ning the fort of Fathgarh, in removing 
the bridge of boats to a [loint under the walls of the fort, and 
in practising Ins artillery at marks on the other side of the river 
near tln^ jiositions wlii(;h an advancing enemy would be likely 
to take up. Fhe rebels meanwhile continued to threaten him 
IVom the Itoliilkhand side of the Kiimganga, though they took 
care to keep out of the range of his guns. 

Hut, as time went on, and ♦Seaton made no move, whilst re- 
Tii ‘ r i u inforcernents flocked into the rebel camp, the situa- 

tiiink oi tion bec^arne critical. It liecame still more so when 

rebel Ivajah of Mainpiiri, Tej Singh, entered their 
cainju and incited them to profit by the supineness 
of the British at Fathgarh to cross the Ganges and raise the 
Du/lb. 

But ♦Seaton, 8n]une as ajiparently had been his action, had 
s<‘au>ij be(vn neither blind nor indiil’erent to the jiroceedings 
tiicir of the enemy. He had held his hand so long as it 
pnoourngH, ]»robablo that they would remain on the left 

bank of the river ; but the moment they showed a disposition 
to attempt to burst the door of the Duab, ho resolved to attack 
them. 

Hazardous as it was, with his slender force, to assault a 


Coii.so«|ueiK;t .*8 
hut) h«i 
reiimhieJ 
HU{)ine. 


powerlul enemy, Seaton could not really act other¬ 
wise. For the occupation of the Hmib by a largo 
reViel force would close the grand trunk road, and 
cause the projiaratioiis, now about to be set in action, 


against llohilkhand, to be indefinitely delayed. 

Seaton ascertained! that the rebels occupied three strong posi¬ 
tions : one at Ab'ganj, seven miles from Fatligarh, 
to^Aur k'The further bank of the Itamgaiigii; a second at 

cTutrui Bangaun, three miles from a ferry on the Ganges, 

meu twenty-four miles above Fathgarh ; and a third at 

Kankar, in the same direction, twenty-two miles 
distant. Now, in the opinion of Seaton, Ali'ganj was so strong 
as to be proof against attack; Bangaun was too far off for a 


night's march. He resolved, then, to attack Kankar. Kankar 
being situated between Aligauj and Bangaun, ho believed, to 
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use his own expression, that “ if he knocked out the middle 
post the np}>er one would collapse on the lower.” 

So, indeed, it proved. Leaving Fathgarli with his small 
force (a thousand infantrj% three hundred cjavalry, 
and five guns) at 11 o’clock on tlie night of the Oth 
A pril, Seaton reached Kankar hy daylight, drove hack 
the enemy’s cavalry, and then stormed the villages occupied by 
the infantry, inflicting upon them a loss of two hundred and 
fifty killed and wounded, and taking three guns. In this action 
liieutenant do Kantzow greatly distinguished him- 
self. Seaton had only five men killed and seventeen th. jr muin 
wounded. The immediate effect of liis vic;tory was 
very important. The rebels renounced their idea of invading 
the Dual), and the division at Aliganj was so affected by it that 
its leader broke down the bridge across the L’amganga. 

AVhilst Seaton was thus keeping fast the door of tlie provincjo, 
Penny was moving down from Palandshahr to Join 
in the operations contemplated by the Commander- pouny*'* 
in-Chief in Jioliilkhand. ilis force consisted of two 
hundred of the C’arabineers, tliieo hundred jind fifty-three of the 
fl4th, three hundred and sixty of the Paluch l)attalion, two 
hundred and fifty Multani Horse, three hundred and twenty 
2nd Panjabis, and six lieavy and six light guns. P(uiny met 
Sir Colin Campbell at Pathgarh on the 24th, then crossed the 
Ganges, and j)ushed on to IJsehat, a town on the 
further side of one of the confluents of tlui main 
stream. IJsehat was found deserted, and Cnicroft 
'Wilson, the political officer with the column, brought the general 
inlbrmation that the enemy had fled into Oudh, and that his 
march to Budaun would not bo opposed. Penny accmdingly 
started on the night of the 30th April to make a 
night march of upwards of twenty miles to that 
place. He had reached Kaknibi, riding with Cracroft 
Wilson at the head of the advanced guard, commanded by Cap¬ 
tain Curtis, wlien some dusky forms and some lights were 
noticed a short distance ahead. It was quite dark, 
and before the nature of these appearances could be aul” by^^ 
ascertained, a discharge of grape came into their 
midst. Penny was never seen again alive, and it 
was supposed that his horse, frightened by the sudden discharge, 
started oft, and carried him into the ranks of the enemy. 
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May. CertMin it is that his hody was found there after the 
flight, shot, Htri|)}>ed, and sabred. When the discharge 
rxiciirred tlu* inlhntry \ver<* some distance in the rear. The 
(’arahiTieiTs at once charged, took the gun, and then, it being 
dark, dashed forward into a trench full of (lliazis (fanatics). A 
desjM rate contest ensued, many of tlie ofhcers being cut down. 
As s(;on as they c<ml<l extricate tliernselves, the village, which 
Th-r.-fK iH enemy occu|)ie<l in h^rcc, was shelled. \\ hen the 

Mr<>. vMitti- guns Jiad (lon(t their work, the infantry charged and 
aii> iMiinn. enemy retreating with but small 

loss. Tiie column, falling under the command of (k)lonel Jones 
nf the ('aral)ine(‘rs, then continued its march, and joined the 
<’omman<ler-in-(diief at Miranjuir Katra on the 3rd May. 

W'alpole’s division had left Laklinao for that place on the 
7ih April. He had with him the 9th Lancers, the 
(MviOwll!*' I'anjab (’avalry, the 42nd, 79th, and 93rd High¬ 

landers, the 4th J\inj{ih Itilles, two troops of horse 
artilhvry, two 1 S-])ounders, two 8dnch howitzers, some mortars, 
and a lew engieenrs and sa})[»ers. 


Wjllt'olf V 


The name of tieneral Wal|)ole has bocui mentioned more than 
, once in tlu^se pages, but once only as an oflicer hold- 
ui<k ri) iiig ind(']>endent coiiimand. The expedition upon 
Vvaipoio^^ wliich he was now about to enter was not one likely 
to test tin* ipialities of a commander. It oflered no 
<lifliculties. A I'ort here or there miglit re(^uire to be taken, a 
disui ganist'd hand of rebels to be dispersed. To carry it to a 
snccrs.sful isMie, then, dmuanded no more than the exercise of 
vigilance, of energy, of daring (jualities the absence of which 
fn»m a man’s c-haracter would stam]) him as unfit to ho a Soldier. 

Wal[>ole, uidiai^uly, possessed none of these (lualities. Of 
chftnu't ri.f |)ersonal eourage no one ever doubted, but as a 

Wiiljx'lt' its a eommamler he was slow, hesitating, and timid, 
gfijt'iai. With smne num the |>ower to command an army is 
innate. Oih^rs can m ver gain it. To this last class belonged 
Walptde. lli‘ never was, he never could have l)een, a general 
more than in name. Not understanding war, and yet having 
to wage it, he carried it on in a blundering and Lap-hazard 
manner, galling to the real soldiers who served under him, 
detrimentul to the interests eomiiiitted to his charge. 

It may lx* remarked that this censure, however justly appli- 


Chftriu'tcr tif 
its a 

gfijt'ial. 
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cable, is out of place as a preface to a short campaign 
oornlucted by the commander in (piestion—a cam- oi.j. aiotiM 
paigii which 1 have already described as “ uifering liMrutiolr 
no difhculties.’' If the campaign offered no dif¬ 
ficulties, it may be urged, surely any man, even a Walpole, 
might have carried it to a successful issue. Thus to V)rand a 
(X)minauder with incapacity when the octtasioii did aiot re(]nire 
capacity, is as unnecessary as ungenerous! 

it w(juld be so, indeed, if the campaign, devoid of difficulty 
as it was, had not been productive of disaster. But 
the course of this history will show that, though tioMs’rcI)'ii o 
there ought to hav(^ been no difficulties, Walpole, by 
his blundering and obstinacy, created them, and, worse tlian 
all, he, by a most unnecessary—1 niiglit justly say by a wanton 
—display of tliose qualities, sacrificed the life of one of the 
nol)lest soldiers in the British army—sent to his last liome, in 
the pride of liis s[)l(Uidid manhood, in tlie enjoyment of tlie 
devotion of his men, of the lova? of his friends, of tlie admiration 
and well-placed confid(mce of the army serving in India, tlu* 
noble, the chivalrous, the high-minded Adrian IIo]>e. 

Wal[)ole, I have said, set out fiom Lakhnao on the 7th Ajiril. 
His orders were to advance up the lett bank of tlie ^v^iipou 
(tangos, and so t') piuiotrate into liuhilkhand. For iuiJLhu* 
the first week the march was uneventful. But on 
the morning of the loth, after a march of niiuj miles, Walpole 
found himself in close vicinity to Kiiiya, a small fort ^ ^ 

fifty-one miles west by north from Lakhnao, and ' 
ten miles east of the (langes. Tlie fort was enclosed by a mud 
wall high on its northern and eastern faces, loop- 
hole<i for musketry, defended on those sides by 
a broad and deep ditch, and covered by a thick 
jungle. It was provided with irregular bastions at tlie angles, 
and had one gate on the western, another on the southern 
face. It belonged to a petty landowner named Nirpat Sirigh, a 
man who was a relxil aw long as rei>ellioii seemed profitable, 
l>ut who had not the smallest inclination U> run his head against 
a British force. Walpole had received information the previous 
day that Ituiyd was occupied by rebels, and there can bo n(^ 
doubt that their number w s, as usual, greatly exaggerated. 
The two or three hundred men who followed Kirpat Singh had 
been increased by report to fifteen hundred. 

It hapfiened that one of the troox>crs of llodson’s Horse, wlio, 

VOL. IV. 2 A 
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taken prisoner in some previous encounter, had lx?en 
a’” contined ^vithin the fort of liuiya, found means that 
r (>r\ijc morning to esca]')e, and to j)enetrate into the British 
rtM.lirsNvitiiin ^*'^**4** Taken to the general, he informed him of 
iiuiya. th(i state of affairs witliin the fort, and tliat Nirjiat 
^ingli was pre]>ared, after making a sliow of resist- 
ince, sufficient to save; liis lionour, to evacuate it that afternoon, 
leaving one gate open lor th(‘ British to walk in. 

Walpole gave no credit to the man’s story. What was worse, 
Wrtiix.io .'is- '■' <‘”ld not (‘ven reconnoitre, lie clung to the 

Im Ii. vcs i 1 i(. liclief that the lin t was garris' iied hy fifteen hundred 
men, and, it wouLl seem, he was anxious to win his 
sj>ur8 l)y driving them out of it. 

Ho did not, I hav(‘ said, takt‘ tin* trouhle to reconnoitre. The 
slightest examination would liavo shown him that, 
whilst the nortliern and eastern faces were strong, 
< rn atid covi'i cd hv deiisc undci wood tind trees, the western 
anti southiTn wen* weak, and inca])a1)le of oifering 
d('fence. These faces were a})]>roaehed hy a large 
sheet of water, everywhere very shallow, and in many jdfioc^s 
«lried into the ground, ami th(‘ walls there were so low^ that an 


acti\<' man could iumi) over them. But, 1 repeat, 
\\ alj'oU' made no ri'cennaiKsanee. W ithont examining 
the foit at all, he sent liis men in a hlunderiiig, hap-hazard 
manm-r against its sirtmgest face I 

'The loltels a\( re ])re}>ai(Ml to evacuate the fort, ami they had 
inlend(‘d to fire a few' rounds and retreat. But, 
when they saw the British general semliiig his 


ilrli iiii It. 


infantry in skirmishing order against the face w'liieh 


April i:-. could he defemled, they changed their minds, and 
detcrmiiR'd to show light. Meanwliilo Wal})olo ha/i 
ridd('n u]» t" a i-oiiijiany t)f the 4l^nd that was in advance, com¬ 
manded hy t’aptain Boss Grove,* and liad diiected that ofScer 
to extend and j)ass through the wooded ground in his front; 
tlieii to elosi' on the fort, hold the gate, jind jtrev^ nt the enemy 
from ese.i]>ing. Anotlu r eoinjtany of tlie same regiment, led by 
Ca]>tain tireen, was to move in su]»]»ort. 

Ihishing through llie forest before them, ihe 42nd dashed 
across the (*pen space hetvvciui the trees and the fort, and lay 
down on ihe edge of the counterscarp t.>f the ditch, which bad 


New Major lioss retired. 
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till then been invisible. During their advance the 
enemy had j)Oiired upon them a continnons fire. ripu/j<ca. 
That lire now Ijocaine increasingly hot, and, as the 
men liad no cover, many of them were sliot down, killed or 
wounded. After waiting here for some time. Grove sent a 
bngler to the general to tell liim that there was no gate, but that 
if lie would send scaling-ladders 1 k> would escalade the jdaco. It 
was evident by this time to Grov’o that no other attack was 
lieing made. 

To liis message to Walpole Grove received no answer. Tlien, 
as the casualties were liecoming serious—there lieing only a few 
|)aces between his men and the enemy—he sent anotlnu* message 
asking for a reinforcement as Avell as laddi-rs, and pointing out 
tiiat it was impossihlc to cross the ditch without tlie latter. 

Tresently, (^iptain Oafe came down with liis Siklis, tlio 
4th Paiijab Jiifles. Wittioiit communicating wiili Grove, Cafe 
daslicd into the ditch a little to the left of tlio 42iid. There 
his men, havong no ladders, were shot down like dogs. It was 
marvellous tliat any escaped. Amongst tlie offn ers killed was 
Edward AVilloughhy, a young oflicer of tin' lOtli llomhay Nati ve 
Infantry, wdio, tliough on the sick-list, had h ft liis dooly to join 
in tlie tight. Of the hundrcMl and twenty men (Jale liad Irrought 
wdth him, forty-six men w'ore killed and two wounded. Eindiiig 
it useless to persevere, (Jafe drew batik the remnant of his men, 
and ask«‘d the 42nd to help him to recover VVilloughly’s body. 
GroNC, nnalilo to go himself, being in command, gave him 
two jirivates, Thomson and tSjience. With tlnse men Cafe 
returned to the ditch and brought back tlie body, (Jafe being 
wiuinded. He received the Victoria ('ross for hi.-^ gallantry ; so, 
likewise, did Tlioiason. Spence died two days later Ifom a 
wonnd he received in carrying out his splendid deed. 

No orders had reached Gn^ve, who, with his men, remained 
still exjiosed to the enemy's fire, when, a short time afteiwards, 
Adrian Hope came iij), aecoinpanied only liy his aide-de-camp, 
Dutler. It would seem that, whilst the Hoops 1 have mentioned 
were acting in the manner there described on one face of the 
fort, Walpole, alarmed at the conse(]uences of liis own rashness, 
liad caused the heavy guns to opicii on the walls frcjin the side 
opjxisite to tiiat on which t.^e skirmishers still were. iSooii after 
they had opened fire, a report w'as ma<le to Adrian Hope that 
the halls from t^le heavy guns were going over the fott and 
dropping amongst the skirmishers. He at once rode up to Wal- 
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pole. Wliat parsed between them cannot with any coidainty bo 
kri(»wi], Imt it neems ])robablo that Walpole doubted the truth 
(•f the n*;[)o<t, for, on hia return from the convcrBation, fJopo 
declan‘d to Ibitler that he would go and sr'O for himself. The 
moiiK'iit Grove saw him he sprang to his feet, and, rushing to 
liim, said, “(»ood G<m 1, general! this is no ]dace for you ; 3 'OU 
rnu-t lie down.” Hut it was too late. Even at the moment his 
immense frame liad become a target to the emuny, not to be 
mi>sed. II<‘ was shot tlirougli the chest, and died almost imme¬ 
diately in Gn)ve*s arms. VVdiilst holding him, Grove’s own 
fxdinet and kilt w(*re shot tlirough. 

(irov(‘ tlien told Ibitler that he could not and would not retire 
witliout or»lers, and that scaling-ladders were the things he 
wantt‘d. Hutler went luick to report to Walpoh'. Meanwhile, 
in the liojx* of finding sonn^ means of entering the fort, Grove 
crawled round tlie edge of the ditch, follovva‘d by two men, to 
k(‘c]) down, as far as the}" could, tlu‘ enemy’s fire, lie perse- 
v<*red till one of the two imui was killed by a round shot from 
the Hritisli guns discharged from the other side, when, finding 
his effort fruiiless of results, he returned. A few minutes later 
the Hrigade-.’\Iajor, Gox, came uj) with the ord(^r to retire. This 
order the two companies of the 4‘Jnd obey(‘,d in as strict order 
and steadiness, by alternate files, as if thej" had been on a parade 
ground. 

Their looses had been hea\\y. Lieutenants Douglas and 
Hrainley and fifty-five of their followers were killed ; two other 
ofheers were wounded. The bodies of the dead officers were not 


allo\ved to remain \vhere the^’’ fell. Quarter-master Sergeant 
Simpson, Privates Douglas and Davis, especialh^ distinguished 
themselves in the dnngerous and heroic work of recovering them.* 
LieutcMiant Harington of the Artillery was also killed. 

Adrian IIo)>e had fallen. Then, the retreat having been 


Mr >It Singh Ordered ill the manner 1 have dcscril od. Brigadier 
llagai't was directed to bring off the dead. Walpole 
back to camp. I’liat same night the rebels 
evacuated the fort. Nirjiat Singh kept his word. He marched 


out after vindicating his honour! But, thanks to Wal|>ole, at 


what a cost to us! 


The loss tlie country" sustiined bj" the deaths of Willoughby, 
of Douglas, of Bramle}’, of Harington, and of the hundred and 


* They all receiver! the Victoria Cro^aS. 
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odd men uselessly sacrificed before Riiiya was great—but tho 
loss of Adi ian Hope was a cause for national sorrow. Mourr»inK f..t 
His death was mourned on the spot by evtuy man in vViirian Hcpc 
tlic camp. Loud and deep were the invectives 
against the obstinate stupidity which had caused it. Nor, 
though thirty years have since passed away, is he yet for¬ 
gotten.* 

Adrian Hope was indeed a man to bo loved. “ A gentler, 
braver spirit never breathed—a true soldier, a kind, ny thi> p'H.iir 
courteous, noble gentleman, in word and deed ; u”'i »».v thr 
devoted to his |)rofesHion, beloved by his men, adorod 
hy his friends—this indt*ed is a sad loss to the British army.” 
So wrote on the s])ot William Howard Kussell. Nor was the 
testimony of the Governor-( Jeneral and the (^)mman'^er-iu-Ollief 
less genuine. “No more mournful duty has fallen upon the 
Governor-General in the course of the pres(‘nt contest,” wrote 
Lord Canning, “ than that of recording the premature death of 
this gallant young commander.” “ The death of this most 
distinguished and gallant oilicer,” wrote Sir (’olin Campbell, 
“ causes the doe])est grief to the Commander-in-fJhief. ^ 

Still young in years, he had risen to higli command ; 
and by his undaunted courage, combined as it was with extreme 
kindness and charm of maniier, had secured the confidence of 
the brigade in no c»rdinary degree.” 

Walpole pushed on the following day, and on the 22nd 
reached the village of Sirsa, forty miles beyond tho 
fatal Kuiya. Sirsa is a strong village on tho right 
bank of the Itainganga, not fir from Aligaiij, the 
place occupied by tlie rebels who had so long annoyed 
Seaton. And, in fact, they were tho same rebels who had now 
crossed the river. Tho experience he had gained at liiiiya had 
made Walpole careful of his infantry. This time he Irrought 
his artillery to bear on the village in front, whilst he Sf*nt his 
cavalry to turn their flank. The mammivre was so far success¬ 
ful that tho enemy were driven out of tho village, leaving their 
four guns behind them, and forced to cross the river in such 


* It is a curious commentary the principle, then, as now, in fashion, of 
conferring honours on men, not lor the deeds they acliicve, hut for the higli 
positions they occupy, that the general who lost more than one hundreil men 
and Adrian iio|x*, in failing h) take this petty fort, was made a K.C.B. 

Though he failed to take the fort, he was yet a divisional commander. 
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ill ill disorder that they did not destroy the bridge which 

flj)aiiiied it. Ihit no proj)er arrangeiiients had l)eeii 
made for lollowing up the victory, and iho great 
bulk of the rebels esca|>ed. 

Five days later, 27th April, Walpole was j(»ined l)y the 
TiipOotn- F(uumandei-in-('liicf on the Kohilkhand side of 
imin.ifr-in- Fatligai’h. Tho foiTO tlicii marclicd on 8ha}jjahan- 
j)ur, Avljicli tho enemy had evacuated. Jtthen pushed 
on without o})positi(>n to ]Miran])ur Katra, where it united with 
tho trooj>s lately eoniinand(‘d ly IVnny, on the dnl May. 

1 proceed now to tiace the course of the Kiirki column, com¬ 
manded l»y I5i igadicr-( ieneral .Jones of tlie doth liitles. 

8 ir Colin Cam})bell had, in the first instance, decided tliat tlie 
A force forming at Jtiirki to march thence across 

iMiiiirdttt lilohilkhand to llareli should lie meiely a brigade 

i.uikL force, and ho had appointed Colonel J(din Coke, com¬ 
manding the 1st J’anjab Infantry, to lead it. 

Colonel ('oke was one of the liest known and most distin- 


iMlllird ttt 

l; urki. 


( oionoi o.kc ollicors of the Ikin jal) Frontier Force. To a 

thorough knowledge of his profession he added an 
ac(juaintance with the natives of India not to be surpassed, and 
a rare jiuwer of bending them to his \vill. lie had seen much 
service, lie had been with 8ir (Miarles Najiier in 
iiivuT" Vppcr Simlh, with (biUgh at Chiliahwahi and (iiijrdt, 
with (Gilbert in j>ursuitof the Sikhs. Alter the con¬ 
clusion of the second Sikh war, he served continuously, up to 
the outbreak ol' the mutiny, on the frontier. There his name 
became a liousehold word. Scarcely an ex]»edition was under¬ 
taken against the wild border tribes but Coke boro a part in it. 
Twice was he 'wounded ; Vuit his untlinching demeanour, his 
power of leadershi]), wdiilst it gained the sujueme confidence of 
his men, extorted respect and admiration from his enemies. 
Wherever he might be, his jiresence was a power. 

Summoned to Dehli early in August, Coke brought to the 
part assigned liim in tho siege all the qualities which had made 
his name on the frontier. lie was always prominent in the 
fight, always daring and self-ieliant.* 


* I mny pardoned if I redate here one ejwcial act, amongst many, wliicli 
illustrated his conduct at tins j)cricMl. On tlie Titb August Coke received 
instructions from Itrigadier Bhowt'is to turn out the European ))icket at the 
Metcalfe fetables, and, taking the men comj)osing it with him, to proceed 
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The force into command of which he suddenly fell was such 
as might well have inspired him with the Jiope of ti„. 
gaining distinction as an independent c‘omnian<ler. r-inpohinK 
It was composed of a troop of the i>th Ijaneers, of 
Cureton’s Miiltani Cavalry, of a wing of the iJoth liifles, of the 
Ist Panjab Infantry, of the Lst Sikhs, and of the 17tli Panjal) 
Infantry. The artillery j)ortion of it was formed of Austin’s 
liglit lield batteiy and two I8*pounders. 

Coke lia<l arrived at Ibirki on the 22nd Feliruary, but April 
was approaching, lad'ore, with the assistance of P»aird 
Smith, who was then at tliat station, he had been 
able to coin})lete his commissariat arrangements. 

Tlie country, in fact, had ])een so thoronglily exhausted that 
but little carriage wais ]>roeurable. In this dihanma Coke’s 
practical knowliMlgo and fertility of resource came 
into ])lay. He had read how, in the olden days of 
Indian warfare, the Prinjaris—dealers who cjirry 
their grain on ])ack cattle—had made tlumiselves 
ominently serviceable. Calling to mind, tlum, tliat 
at the actual seasnu these men were ar^custoiiKul to pasture their 


Scarcity of 
carrtaK*'. 


IliH prartical 
kjjow 

canHos lli(* 
(Idiciciicy U) 
IX! 


throuLdi tlic tcardciiH tuid attack tla* ^uiin wliicli ]ui<l lan'/t ilriiig on 

tlic picket the jtrceediiig day. No inldnnation was given him as to lh«j locality 
of tile giiiiH ; but, liaving ]>een ijuarLercd at Dclili brd'on; the oiUbrcak, Coke* 
iniagiiKHl that he would liml them in tlic vicinity of Ludlow ('astle. lie 
directed, then, the ollicer conimamling tlie pickot to extend tli(.‘ men on his 
riglit, and to follow the diriction la; Hhonld take. At tins same time h('. 
ordere'l Lieutemint Luiiisdo-n, commamling his own regiment, to hlcirminh 
throue:h the gardens on iiis left—the direction in wliich he ex]»ected to find 
tlie enemy in force. He Ihen rode through tlie garden.s towards laidlow 
Castle. On reaching the boundary wall of the gnrdenn on the main rotwl 
leading to the city, lie found tliat an emlirasurc had been made in the wall 
of the garde n At tla* saim; moment lie aaw the enemy’s guns - two nine- 
I>oundcr brass g«iii.s—in the road witli horses atiaehe<l, l>ut no one with them, 
the enemy having aiiparcutly taken refuge in Ludlow ('astle when driven 
out of the Metealte gardens hy Luinsdoii. The hor.se.s’ la ads were lurried 
towards tlui city. An alarm—a stray hullot—a discharge close to them— 
might start them otl* at any moment. Quick as lightning tla; idea llaslaxl 
into Coke’s bmiu that, if ho f*ould but turn the, horse.s’ lieads towards the 
camp, it would little signify liow soon the liorses might he alarmed; tliey 
would, of themselves, capture the guns for tlie IJritish. On the im-bint he 
alighted from his hor.se, got down through the embrasure into tlie road, ran 
to the horses of the leading gun, an«l turiio<i thmii up the road towards can¬ 
tonments. Wliilst doing this he was shot in the thigh by the enemy in Ludlow 
Castle, but the guns were captured. He bad done his sell-ailott(;d tusk, and 
reniped his only reward in tlie admiration of all who witnessed his splendid 
daring. 
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cattle in tlic Tartii/ ho sent thither, found them, and made 
sncli arraiig'c/ments with their head men as enabled him to 
conquer a difliciilty which many another man would have found 
insurmountable. 

The carriage had been supplied, all the arrangements for the 
march of the force had been completed, the force was 
(H inrui about to luarcli, when f/oke was suddenly superseded. 

It 8< eine<l good to Sir Colin Campbell to make the 
command of the field force a divisional command. 
The othe r wing of the Goth Rifles was accordingly added to it, 
and witli tliat wing came (’olonel John Jones, with the rank of 
Ilrigadier-Ceneral, to command the whole. Coke acted as 
brigadier and second in command under Jones. 

In reality the change was only in name. General Jones was 
I h. rcui ^'ery brave man, but ho was unwieldy in body, 

(omiinuid (.f aiul iucapable of very great activity. Rut he had 
uic torn* jealousy, Jind he was gifted with rare common 

sons(‘. I hi saw at a glance that Coke was the man for the work, 
and he was content to leave it in his hands. In the campaign 
Htiii with tliat followed, then, and of which he rea]>od all the 
( okr. credit, he never once interfered with Coke’s arrange¬ 

ments. That oflicer continued to be supreme—in all but name, 
(leneral Jones—nicknamed at the time, from his habit of 


denouncing vengeance against the rebels, “The 
rr 'sJs Ihf‘ AvengiT ” — joined the force early in April. On the 

17th of that month ho opened the campaign by 
** “ ‘ crossing, unoppose<l, the Ganges at Hardwar. 

The rebel troo]»s were occupying the thick forest on the left 
tim* bank of the river in considerable force. They were 

au.i s t.f aware that the British would be compelled to march 
tin ri'i>i In. through this foi est, and, as it was traversed in many 
places by dee]) canals, they hoped to find opportunities for 
attacking them at advantage. 

tJones had learned from Coke the general position of the 
enemy, and he had authorised that officer, as brigadier com¬ 
mand ing the advance, to make the necessary arrangements for 


* Tan'ii ; littndly. low ground flooded with water. In Rohilkhand “the 
Tarui ” forms a district witii an area of 888 square miles. It is bounded on 
tho uortli hy Kum:iun. on the east by NijnU and Pilibhit, on the south by 
BartHi. Mimi<lHhad, and the state of Rauquir. It consists of a narrow strip of 
laud, ai)Out ninety miles long by twelve broad, lying at the foot of the hills 
where the springs burst from under the bliabar forests of Kuin^un. 
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forcing it. When, then, he had crossed the Ganges, Coke 
pushed on rapidly with the advance in the direction of the town 
of Niigal, near which it was known the enemj^’s main foro(j was 
located. But he had marched only four miles when 
he fell in wuth a considerahle body of rebels posted 
in a thick jungle, and their front covered by a canal, 
at a place called Bho^niwahi. They liad six guns, 
which at once opened on the British. But Austin, 
bringing up his field battery, j)romptly replied to 
them, whilst the infantry, in skirmishing order, 
steadily advanced. W’^hen they reached the canal, 
the bed of which was nearly dry, they had a fair view of the 
rebels. At that moment Lieutenant Gostling, commanding a 
troop of the Multani Horse, let loose his men, and forced them 
l)ack. This was the decisive moment. Coke, bringing the 
bulk of Cureton’s regiment (the Multani Horse), and Austin’s 
battery well to the front, charged the rebels whenevei’ they 
attempted to form. Thia action, constantly repeated, produc^ed 
the desired result. The rebels gave way under the pressure, 
abandoning their cam|) equipage and guns, casting away their 
arms, and even throwing oil* their clothes to facilitate osea[>e. 
The Multan is followed them for some miles, cutting uj) a large 
number of them, and ctipturing four guns. On this occasion 
Lieutenant Gostling killed eight men witli his revolver. The 
loss of the victors was small, amounting to one man killed and 
sixteen wounded. That of the conquered was considerable.* 
The following morning a very brilliant and very daring feat 
of arms was accomplished, under the insjuration of nriiifam feat 
Cureton, by a native officer of the Multani Horse, ofamjHhya 
Jamadar Jman Bakhsh Khan. Conceiving that the 
rebels defeated on the previous day might have taken refuge in 
the thick jungle to the north of Najihabad, (Mreton despached 
the Jamadar mentioned and forty troopers to j)atrol in that 
direction. The Jamadar, in carr)dng out this duty, received 
information from villagers that a rebel Nawab with five hundred 
followers was in occupation of a fort called Khot, a few miles 
distant. With happy audacity. Imam Bakhsh Khan proceeded 

* That it was very great may he inferred from the saying of the natives, 
“that the spirits of the dead stili naunt the scene, and that their groans may 
Ik.* In ard in tlie nigiit,”— Vide Comhill Magazim for January 18CJ, article 
“ Indian Ossacks,” containing a spirited account of this little cami>aign by 
an actor in it 


C<)k»‘ pushes 
on aiul 
hmlH tl>e 
reilwls at, 
lUiugnlwiUa. 


He t'om- 
pleiely 
(leteats them. 
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at oiico to tlio fort, and Biimmoiicd the garrison to surrender. 
He HO iinposed on them hy his l>earing and threats that they 
yielded unconditionally. Imam Dakhsh disarmed and di>missed 
th() garrison, made ])risoner of the Nawah, and then returned to 
mmp to re|M)rt liis Indlliant (exploit.* 

^diat day, iIkj ISth, .lonos ]»ushed on, first to Naji'])al)ad, tlien, 
Tii«‘force finding tliat [dace ahandoned, to tlie fort of Fath- 
^Msipeiito garh,t also doserted hy the enemy. In these two 
. aghfua. places he ea|iturod eight guns besides ammunition 
and grain. On tin' 21st, Iniving in tlie interval })eeii joined by 
four heavy guns and a S(|nadron of iln^ Oai’a])ine(;rs, Ini marched 
tn Naghina, wln-re, he had be(‘n infomnd, the reiiels, nundiering 
ten thousand in Ian try and two thousand chivalry, with fifteen 
guns, had taken u|> a strong position. 

He found tlieir ])osition strong indeed. Its front was covered 
April’JL liy the canal, guarded hy ten guns; a battery 
p.iHiiioTi „i the r*n>i.s of five guns protected a bridge on tlieir left, 
uv4ir Naghfiin. wliilst a to])e of frees covered the right. 

The Jlritish foi'ce marelu*(I directly on to the canal. Whilst 
They are ^ riglit attarkcd the enemy’s Itattery 

on the bridge, the both h’illes and the Ist J’anjab 
Infantry, with the Mult/mis on the hd’t, crossed the 
c-anal and formed up to tlie right—tlni Ist Siklis, under (iordon, 
clearing, mean while, its Iginks. J>y the time the canal had been 
cleared, the force which had crossed it had gained a jiositioii 
ot-unpletely turning the enemy’s right. The order was then 
given to (charge. Never was a cliarge more suceessful. The 
rolnds, panic-stricken, made no attempt to defend their guns, 
but flcil in wild confusion. On tin’s day Curetofi rendered 
splendid service with his iMiilbinis. He jmrsued the enemy for 
five miles, and, not withstanding the resistance of des|)air wijieh 
he and his followms encountered, he did not rest until ho had 
slain their eliiefs find capttired tlieir elepliants and guns. It 
^ was a greater glory for him to rescue an unfortunate 

English telegraph signaller, who, previously taken 
prisoner by the rebels, had been brought into the 
field tliat he might witness the defeat of his countrymen ! 


* He r(HV‘i\e<l tlie third chwa of the Order of Merit—an insufficient 
Ackiio\vle<lginent of siieii u dt^xi. 

t In thi' Hijiiaur district, not to be confounded with the Fatligarh in the 
Farrukhubud division. 
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Cureton rescued this man at grc‘at personal danger to him 
self.* 

But the toil of the day was not yet over. On returning from 
the slaughter of the cldefs with his two hundred 
mount(‘(hfollowers, Cureton descried, approaching the iMv-rtts thn 
main hrxly of the didhated enemy, a compact force of 
eight huiulred infantry, five hundred cavalry, and 
some guns. The ])r(.‘senco with Jjim of the captured elephants 
of tlie Nawahs made it |)robahle, he thought, that ttie rebels 
would regard the Multaius as a })arty of tlu ir own friends, lie 
accordingly drew u|) into a grove l)y the roadside to await their 
approach. On they come, and the grove containing their 
sujjposed friends is almost reached. “ Still not a sound issues 
fr(^m the trees, not a greeting strikes the ear, liot a signal ineetH 
the eye. Suddenly a clear English voica* rings out the word 
‘ Charge! ’ and in an instant the Multanis aie in the midst of 
the panic-stricken foe. 1'aken by surprise, daunted by tlie 1‘ury 
of the onset, the relHds do not resist long, but Hee in all direc¬ 
tions, leaving u])wards of one hundred dead on tlie ground, and 
a green standard and several guns as trojihies.” f 

In the combat of Naghina the British loss was small in com¬ 
parison with that of tlie rebels. The army had to 
regret, however, the death of Lieutenant (lostling, a 
gallant and meritorious oflicer, who fell in the linal 
charge of which 1 have spoken. Where all so dis¬ 
tinguished themselves it is difficult to single out any officer for 
8j)ecial notice, but I cannot omit to record that the n,,^. run'- 
cavalry leading (jf Cureton was talked of in camp at ton-.s t.m of 
tlie time, and has Im en handed down to the new 
generation as a most brilliant example of the com¬ 
bination of skill, daring, readiness of resource, and practiail 
ability. 


* “Indian CoesackH.”—T/dr, note below. 

t The Cornhill Magazim, January 1803, Ait. “Indian CossaekH.*’ The 
author of Ihid articles who is Iwlieved to he a distirigui.Mlie<i otlif’er of the 
British army, tlius j)roc«*e<ls: “With this feat of arms emJ the fjidlant deofla 
ort'Cureton and his Multanis in the aetiori of Naghiuu. I’iiey may widl be 
proud of that day; for to defeiit cavalry and artillery, then infantry, then 
a^aiii cavalry, ariillerv, and infani.y comhined, in tlie latter case contending 
against enormous oii<Ls, wt-re exjduittt of which even a veteran corjis might 
boast. How mucli more, th< n, a young legiment only three mouths raised, 
and engaged that day in its second action ! ** 
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M uriuJiibiul. 


Amongst the volunteers present whose gallantry was marked 
Mr iianrm "^ studeiit of tho Kui ki Civil Engineer 

College named Hanna. The desperate gallantry of 
this gentleman, 'vvlio accompanied Cureton, procured him two 
serious wounds. It was then believed that he was a young 
ofiicer, n<»r was it till after the tight was over that his real 
calling was discovered. Thanks to the strong recommendation 
of Caret >n and his own intrepid spirit, Mr. Hanna obtained an 
unattached commission in the Indiaii army. 

The victory wfis decisive. Thencefoiward the progress of 

^1-^^ column was not seriously o})po8ed. Ibjnaiir was 
rooccuj)ied without o})position. Jones did not delay 
there, l)Ut pushed on ra])idly to Muradabad. 

The course of alfairs at this station had not impressed the 
stat(M.f inhabitants with the advantage of the native rule of 
Murn-ri Jlahadiir Khan,* and they had heard with 

heating hearts of the progress of the 
Columns of the Avenger. I'lie pent-up longings of their hearts had 
been confirmed aiul strengthened by the loyal attitude of a neigh- 
Th»'loyalty houriiig iialivo chieftain, the Nawab of bampur,f 
wlio had from the first exerted himself to maintain 
" ^ ^ the authority of the British. As Jones advanced 
nearer and nearer, these feelings disjdayed themselves in action. 
It happened on the 21st April, that Firuzshah, a prince of the 
royal house of Dehli, who had east in his lot with the Itobilk- 
hand revolters, inarched uj)on Muradabad, and demanded money 
and supplies. The townspeojile refused, wdiereupon tho prince, 
Hhownbythp soiiic negotiation, endeavoured to help himself 

iixiniiHioM ut by lui’ce. The townspeople were still resisting when 
ihii'b Firuzbhah received information that the avenging 

columns of the British ^vere approaching. Instantly 
ho desisted and l)eat an ignominious retreat. But the following 
day he returned secretly into the native part of the town. 

Junes arrived in the vicinity of Muradabad on the 26th April. 

His camj) was there joined by Mr. Inglis, C.S., a 
gentleman thoroughly acquainted with the characters 


.Vpril 2C. 


Vol. III. piges 222-3. 

t An Indiun (MiZfttter will show the student nearly forty places call«l 
Rdnipur or Kani])uru The Riimpnr mentioned in the text is bounded on tlie 
north by the Tanu ilistriet; on ttie east and soiitli by the Barcdi district; on 
the wt'st by the Munidtibud district. The ijpj)er classes of the inhabitants 
are mi>stly Kuhila Afghans. 
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and doings of the rebel chiefs then figuring in Eohilkhaud. 
Inglis inf()rmed Bri;radier Coke that many prominent capttir H 
leadciTs of the revolt were at the moment hiding rebel 

in the city of Muradabad, and that it would not be ‘ 
impossible, by the exercise of daring and prudence, to seize 
them. These two qualities shone (joiispicuously in tlie character 
of Coke. lie at once made arrangements to enect the ca]>tuTe 
of these men. Posting the Multani cavalry so as to guard the 
outlets of the city, ho entered witli a body of infantry and pro- 
ct^eded to tlie houses indicated to him. The task was dillicult 
and dangerous, but it resulted in success. Twenty-one notorious 
ringleaders of the revolt were actually ttken. Orliers were 
slain defending theni>elve8. In tliis aliair Iiieut(‘nant Angelo 
greatly distinguished himself. Bursting o|)en the door of one 
of the houses, he seized a prominent rebel leader and one of his 
sons. AVdiilst engaged in this work he was tired at from one of 
the upper rooms of the house. He at once rn>lied ujistairs, 
forced iho door of the room whence the firing had jiroceeded, 
and found himself face to face with seven armed men. Nothing 
daunted, he shot three of them with his i-evolvor, ami kejit the 
remainder at bay with his sword till reinforced IVom below. 
Firuzshiih, unha[)pily, escaped. 

A few days later Jones again started to take put in the 
ofKirations which the Commander-in - Chief was ri,.. f,,r,v 
directing against Bareli, and to which I must now inuvfs on 
return, ‘' 

I have already stated that the C unmander-iii-Chief, with the 
force from Fathgarh joined to that of Walpole, liad ^ ^ 
reached Shahjahanpiir on the 30th April, and liad cvac tmic * 
found it evacuated. Jt was not so much the evacu- 
ation of this important place as the escape of the 
rebel army which had held if, commanded by the notorious 
Maulavi, accomi)anied, it was believed, by Nana 
Sahib ^ and his followers, in the direction of Oudh, 
which caused vexation to Sir (/olin. It was a proof tliat, not¬ 
withstanding his great efi’orts, the campaign had failed in one 
important particular. Though he had planned that 
four army-corps, starting from ditferent points, qu'^rflnure. 


* Before evacuating Shuliiuhanpur, Nana Sahib is said to have caused all 
the official buildings to be destroyed, in order that the Europeans, on their 
arrival, might tind no shelter. 
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toapmit should coTiver^c on l^areli and Slnihjahanpiir, en- 
i tu-'*' tbo rebels on four sides, tlieir nio.st formid- 

camimigiu tiblo eiieiiiy IkkI niaiiM^ed to break tiiroM^li the 
meshes, and to break through them, too, on the side 
for which he and Walpole were mainly responsible ! However, 
there was no heli> for it. The Ivohilkhand rebels were still in 
]>areli. They, at all events, ho was resolved, should not escajH) 
him. 

Leaving at Shalljahanpvir five hundred men of the 81ind 
stro»iin under Colon* ! Hale. J)e Kantzovv’s Jrreguhir Horse, 

n.ovcHun and four gnus. Sir Colin pushed on, jiicked u|) Penny’s 

column—eoinmanded by Jones of the (’arahineers— 
at Miran])ur Katra on tin* ord Alay, and on the 4th arrived at 
Faridpiir, a day’s mareh from Pareli. 

Khan Palnidur Khan was still holding sway in the ca]dtal of 
liohilkhand. The exact amount of his force cannot 
Mfiairs itj be stated with certainty. Spies had rated it at 
thirty thousand infantry, six thousand horse, and 
forty guns, but it certainly did not reach anything like that 
number, d’lie tVadinir that animated leader and men 
■ was the ri'ver>e of sanguine, for they knew that the 
town w.as threatened on both sid(‘s. Nevei theless there were 
amongst them a certain number of fanatics (Ghazis) who were 
resolved to sell their lives dearly, neither to give nor to aooi?})t 
ijnarter. 

Pareli itself did not oiler a strong defeiisibli; ])osition. The 
f vr town consists of a main street, ahont two miles long, 
.r» ut having occasionally narrow offshoots on both sides. 
Outside tliese streets were large subuibs formed of 
detached houses, walletl gardens, and enclosures ; outside these 
again were widi' plains intersected liy nulLalis. (Jne of these, 
trailed tin* Nutiu ISadi, covered the town on the soufh side. Its 
banks were stei*]), and, if well protected, it was ca])able of pre 
senting an obstach* to an advancing enemy. But it was bridged, 
and tlie bridgi's had not been broken. 

Khan IkJnidur Khan heard on the 5th of the arrival of the 
Commander*in-Chief at Faridpur. Ho was likewise 
Khiin liiiia- aavarc that Jones was advancing from Aluradabiui. 
rt'-M.iv. u> 1 here was vet a way ol escape t)]^en to him—the way 
CDHtUntiK- subse<|tiently followed—in the direction of Pili- 
bhit. But tlie hot Pohila blood of the desoeiidant of 
Hafiz Kahmat forbade him to flee without striking a 
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blow for liis cause. He cletenniiied to iiieot the British force in 
tile open plain outside the town. 

On the evening of the 4th May he took up his position. 
Oros^ing the Natia \adi, he placed his guns on some 
rising ground—sand-hills—which conimanded the 
lino l>y which the British must advance, covered by 
his first line of infantry, whilst ho guarded both his flanks with 
his cavalry. His second line occupied the old cantonment 
nearer to tin* town. 

'i’u force tliis position Sir Colin Cam})bcll had under his orders 
a very considerable force. He had two lu'igadcs of ('omrKinitH.n 
cavalry,* tlie first commanded by Brigadier Jones, oi sir CuiiuV 
()th Dragoon Guards, the second by I5rigadier Hagart, 

7tli Hussars; 'J'oinlm’s and liemmingtun’s troo[)s of liorse artil¬ 
lery, Haiuniond’s light field battery; two heavy field batteries 
under Framds ; and the siege-train with Lo Mesurier’s company 
and Cookwortliy’s detachment, the wliole command(;d by Lieu- 
t(‘nant-Col<uiel Brind ; some saj>]>er.s and miners under (Vdonel 
Hariuiss; the Highland brigade under Leith Hay, consisting of 
the 9drd, 42nd, 7hth, 4th Banjab J{ifles, and the Baliich batta¬ 
lion ; IVrigadier Stistod’s brigade, consisting of seven eornpanie'S 
blth Foot, 78th Higlilaiiders, four companies 82nd, 2nd Banjab 
Infantr}^ 22nd Banjab Infantry. 

Very early on tlio morning of tlie 5th Sir Colin broke U[) 
from Faridpdr and marched on Bareli. As ho a[)- sirCoiin 
])roa(died t he place the vedettes reported the [)res(uice maroiob on 
of the enemy. It was 0 o’cloek. Sir Colin halted 
Ills iroops and foi'ined them in two lines. In the first line ho 
j)laeiHl the Highland regiments, supported by the 
4th Banjab Billes and the Baliicli battalion, with a 
heavy field battery in the centre, and horse artillery 
and cavalry on both flanks. 'Bhe second lino, con- 
sistiug of the renuinder of his force, ho disjKised to 
protect the baggage and siege-train. The numerous cavalry 
»lisj)layed by the enemy seemed, in the opinion of Sir Colin, to 
render this ]>recaution necessary. 

It was striking 7 o’clock just as those dispositions were cora- 
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♦ Tlie firnt cavalry brigadt^ v s cornpo.se<l of two K^piadroiiH fill) Dragoon 
(xiiards and Lind’s Multiini Horse; tfie Heeoud, iMlj LancerH, ‘2nd Panjub 
Cavalry, detaclmientri Labor Light Horde, Ibt Paiijiib Cavalry, 5tli Paiijdb 
Cavalry, and loth Iiregular Cavalry. 
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pleted. Sir Colin then moved forward. He had not 
iMMore him. marclied a hundred yards before the enemy’s guns 
opened upon him. But the British force advanced 
with 80 much steadiness and precision that the rebels promptly 
abandoned their first line, and made no attempt to defend the 
stream. Their inffiiitry fell back on the old cantonment, 
covei'ed by their cavalry and horse artillery, both of which 
(Xicjisionally made as tliough they would charge the British line. 
Nothing came of it, however. The British force still continued 
to press on, capturing as they reached the rivulet the guns which 
the rel)els liad failed to remove. 

Tlie rivulet, not defended, offered but a slight obstacle to the 
sir(^)iiTi advance of tlio British army. Whilst the left of 

croKs<'H tiu‘ their first line held the bridge, the right crossed it. 

6rst lino then advanced about tliree-quarters of a 
,, , mile towards the town. The heavy guns were then 
a ireah iK),i- rapidly pussod over in succession, and were placed in 
a position to rake the enemy’s se(!ond line. The troops 
then halted to allow time for the siege-train and baggage to 
close up. 

Whilst the tioops formed up thus halted, tlie 4th Panjab 
liiflos occup^dng some old cavalry lines on the left, the enemy 
made a desperate effort to change the fortunes of the day. 

In my description of the tioops led by Khan Bahadur Khan I 
iiK'reixifl stated that there were amongst them a certain 
make a number wlio were resolved to sell their lives dearly, 
neither to give nor accept quarter. I alluded to 
the Ghazis, men who believed that the taking the 
life of an infidel opened to the slayer the gate of Paradise, and 
who were thus impelled by the most self-interested of all motives 
to court, sword in hand and desperation in every act, the death 
which was to give them a glorious immortality. 

The lino, formed up, was halting, when a considerable body 
Tlie on- these fanatics, “fine fellows, grizzly-bearded 

siaught of elderly men for the most part, with green turbans 
*** and kamarbands,* every one of them wearing a silvei 
signet-ring, a long text of the Koran engraved on it,| rushed out 
from the right, and da>hed at the village held by the 4th 
Panjdbis. “They came on,” wrote the eye-witness I have 


* “ Kamar-band ”: a girdle, a long piece of cloth girt round the loins, 
t Dr. W. H. Rossoll. 
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already quoted, “with their heads down below their shields’ 
their talwars flashing as they waved them over their heads’ 
shouting ‘Dm, Din!’”^ dashed at the village, swept the sur¬ 
prised Sikhs out of it with the elan of their rush, and then hurled 
themselves against the 42nd Highlanders, who wore moving to 
the support, and to cover the re-formation of the l^anjabis. 
Fortunately Sir Colin happened to bo close to the 42nd. He had 
just time to call out “ Stand firm, 42nd ; bayonet them as they 
come on ! ” The 42nd did stand firm. The Ghiizfs could make 
no impression upon their serried ranks. They killed some of 
them indeed; and they acted up to their professions. Not one 
of them went back. Killing, wounding, or failing to kill or to 
wound, every man of them who had flung himself against the 
Highland wall was bayoneted where he had fought. 

But a portion of them had swept past the 42nd and had dashed 
to the rear, where were Cameron commanding that 
regiment, and, a little further back, Walpole, of Kuiya 
renown. Three of the Ghazis dashed at Cameron, 
pulled him off his horse, and were about to despatch him, when 
Colour-Sergeant Gardner of the 42nd dashed out of the ranks 
and bayoneted two of them, whilst a private shot the 
third.* Walpole narrowly escaped death from a and of 
similar cause; he was saved by men of the same 
regiment. 

This attack repulsed, the 42nd, supported by the 4th Sikhs 
and a part of the 79th, advanced, sweeping through 
the empty lines and pushing forward for about a mile 
and a half into the old cantonment. The heat was 
intense; the men had suffered so greatly from the 
heat, from thirst, and even from sunstroke, that Sir 
Colin thought it advisable to sound the halt for the 
day, even at the risk of leaving a door of escape to 
the enemy—for Bareli had not been entered. 

Another reason weighed to a certain extent with him in 
arriving at this conclusion. During the attack of 
the Ghazis, the enemy’s cavalry, skilfully handled, o/r 

had galloped round the British left, with a view to 
plancler the baggage. The amount of alarm, con- r.i)ui8ed. 

* Mtariiu" : “ For our faith, oiir religion.” 

t Gardner received the Victoria Croas. I regret to Le unable to record 
here the name of tlie private. 
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fusion, and panic created l>y tliis movement amongst tho drivers 
and camp-followers is not to be described. A few rounds from 
Tombs’s guns, and a threatened c«»unter-attack from tho Carabi¬ 
neers and tlie Multani Jlorse succeeded, indeed, in 
soon dispersing the enemy. But Sir Colin deemed 
it, nevertheless, desirable that the impedimenta should 
close uj) with the main force. Directing, then, a 
portion of the 79th and 9drd to seize all the suburbs 
in tlieir front, ho ])laced the troops as far as possible in the shade, 
and halted for tho day. 

’idle attack tlnis made on the suburbs led to fresh eneotinters 
with tlie Gluizis. One company of the 93rd—led by 
oiH-Ilntfr Lieutenant Cooper, v/hose gallant l)earing at the 
rii*Sikandarbagh had l)ecn the theme of admiring com- 
' * *'^"'* ment *—sent on this duty, arrived at a spot near the 

suburbs where some artillery guns under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blind were i)ost« d. Blind pointed out to Cooper the position 
wliiclj lie believed the Gliazis were occupying. That officer, 
carefully noting the place, jiosted his men in some ruined houses 
and under cover of some walls to the left and left front of it. 
The guns then opened lire. After a few rounds the buildings 
occupied by the (Ihazis caught fire. The Ghazis rushed out. 
Some fiv(', or six made a dash at Cooper. Two of the^e he shot 
dead, a third he killed after a brisk pursuit; with a fourth he 
then engaged in a sword fight, when the Ghazi was shot dead 
by a ])rivate. The others were disi^osed of by the men. 

The halt ordered by Sir Colin, desirable as it was for the 
health of the troo]>s, was, in a military point of view, 
la tab It gave Khan Bahadur Khan a chance which 
he eagerly seized. TSo sooner had the shades of dark¬ 
ness fiillen than the wily Bohila quietly withdrew 
the bulk of his trained forces from the town and stole 
away to Pilibhit, thirty-three miles north-east of Baridi, leaving 
(uily a rabble to maintain a show of resistance. 

When, then, the following morning, the guns of Sir Colin 
an-J t»H' city Cam})bell began to play upon the city, they met with 
isvimuiiiy no reply, ’i he sound of artillery fire was indeed 

ivacuaed. Peard on the opposite side, but that fire j^roceeded 

:\iay 0 . from the guns of Brigadier General Jones. 

I left that officer marching from Muradabad towards Baieli to 
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attack that city on the side opposite to that l)y which Genorai 
Sir Colin Campbell had approached. The march was 
one long-continued skirmish. At Nurganj, twenty- other aMo. 
one miles from Bareli, the Multani cavalry and Pathan 
horse again did admirable service, completely defeating the 
rolxjls, and capturing several guns. As ho approached with the 
leading division of the force to Bareli, Ccke could 
obtain no tidings of Sir Colin or his movements; but, 
whilst waiting for information, some Hindu retail dealers 
announced to him tliat the rebels had deserted their guns placed 
at the entrance to the city. With a combined caution and 
daring adapted to the circumstances. Coke determined 
to proceed liirnself, and, should the story piove true, ‘>i> vvini tiie 
to take possession of the guns. He took with him a 
detaclnneiit of tlie Pathiln cavalry. But he had hardly come 
wirhin sight of the guns, barely within range, when the false¬ 
hood of the traders’ tale became apparent—for the guns at once 
O|)enod fired on liis party. Fortunately the rebels were unable 
to control their impatience, or the consecpiences might have been 
disastrous. As it happened, one trooper only was killed. Coke 
at once sent back for the heavy guns and the infantry; then, 
placing a company of the GOlli Kifl(.*s in a walled garden com¬ 
manding the entrance to the city, ordered the guns to open fire. 
Ten minutes later the enemy’s guns were silenced. Coke then 
led the Panjab infantry regiments into the city and penetrated 
as far as the great mo>que. Cureton’s cavalry had meanwhile 
l^n sent to operate outside with the double view to cut off the 
rcl>els from their line of retreat to the north and to utkI cm ctH a 
o})en out communi<*ation with Sir Colin. The action 
of the cavalry outside speedily made itself felt within ' “ '' 
the city, for the rebels, fearing for their line of retreat, evacuated 
the place with so much haste, that when Coke proceeded to make 
arrangements to lorce his way further, he discovered ^ 

that none were re(|uired, as the city had been deserted. 

T’he next day, the 7th May, a junction was effected with Sir 
Colin. 

The town had indeed l)cen conquered, but the bulk of the 
rebel army had escaped. This was the second occa¬ 
sion in this short Rohilkhand ampaign in which the 
rel^el leaders had outmanoeuvred the British com¬ 
mander : on the first, the Maiilavi had doubled back 
from Shahjahanpdr into Oulh; on the second, Khan 
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Bahadur Khun had succeeded in escaping to a point not far from 
the Nipul frontier, along which it would not be difficult to pene¬ 
trate into the same kingdom. 

But the ManiaVI was influenced by motives nobler than those 
indicated by a mere avoidance of his powerful 
Mrat. Kyof eneuiies. With the prescience of a capable general 
tiM' Mauiavi. couiitcd ou the probability that Bareli would 

ofler to tlic British army a certain resistance; and ho had 
revsolved to avail himself of the opportunity thus offered to make 
a raid upon Shahjahanj)ur and overpower the small garrison 
wliicli he hoped would be left there. 

Sir Colin (Campbell had loft in Shahjahanpur a wing of the 
82nd, a detachment of artillery with two 24-poun> 
ders and two 9-})oundoi s, and De Kantzow’s Irregular 
pur under Horsc—tho wliole Under the command of Lieutenant- 

Coioiici ue. Hale, C.B., of the 82nd. The habitable 

houses in Shalijahanpiir having been uniN'ofed, by order, it 
was stated, of Nana Sahib, Hale l:ad pitched his camp in a tope 
of trees near the gaol, indicated to him by Sir Colin as the place 
to be held should he bo attacked. The enclosure 
* round the gaol he at once proceeded to make de¬ 
fensible, placing in it his guns and as large a stock of provisions 
as he could procure. Working with great zeal and energy. 
Hale completed his preparations in one day—the day on which 
the Commander-in-Chief left him to proceed to Bareli—the 
2nd May. 

Meanwhile tho Maulavi and his army had reached Muhamdi. 

There he found, eager to join him in any attack on 
Som*rto'^ the Bi itish, the Ihijah of that place, and one Midn 

iiaie^foTce Lakhnao chiefs, each at the 

* head of a considerable body of armed men, most of 
them mounted. Their plans were quickly formed. Learning 
that the bulk of the British force would leave Shahjahanpur for 
Bareli on the morning of the 2nd, they resolved to attempt to 
surprise the place and cut up the detachment left to guard it 
the following morning. 

They marched that day and part of the night of the 2nd to 
His )ian is Tesolve. But again an excellent plan 

run>r/bya was Spoiled by inefficient execution. Had the 
on the Maulavi pushed on, he would have reached the town 
in the dead of night, and it is possible that he might 
have reaped all the advantage of a complete surprise. But, 
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when within four miles of the place, he halted to fonmiiof'his 
rest his men. The halt was fatal to his complete approach, 
success. Native spies employed by the British were 
on the alert, and one of these flew with the intelligence of his 
dangerous vicinity to Colonel Hale. 

Hale acted at once with the prudence which the circumstances 
required. He had been ordered to remain on the 
defensive. Instantly, then, ho moved his stores and " ‘^y • 
camp equipage into the gaol, covering the transfer with four 
companies of the 82nd. He then went forward with 
De Kantzow’s Horse to reconnoitre. The sudden 
apparition of vast bodies of cavalry, numbering 
about eight thousand, covering the j)lain, proved the truth of 
the spy’s story. De Kantzow,* truly one of the heroes of the 
mutiny, always ready for action, always cool and ^ 
resolute, was for a charge to check their advance, tails back on 
Hale, mindful of his orders, would not permit it, but, 
falling back, brought all his men within the gaol enclosure, 
thence to bid defiance to the enemy. 

Meanwhile the Maulavi and his allies, pressing on, speedily 
mastered the undefended town, seized the old fort, 
and then imposed a money requisition upon the 
wealthier inhabitants. In acting thus he simply piundora the 
conformed to the customs of war as practised in 
Europe. Simultaneously he placed his guns, eight in number, 
in position against the gaol. From this day, the 3rd, till the 
morning of the 11th, he bombarded the British posiiion inces¬ 
santly, without, however, producing any other eftect upon Hale 
and his comrades than increasing their resolve to hold out until 
assistance should arrive. 

Intelligence of the state of things at Shahjahanpiir first 
reached tSir Colin Campbell on the 7th. On that 
very day he had become master of Bareli, and had sir Coiin 
effected a junction with the Kurki column under 
Jones. The news was like a message from heaven. aHair^^at 
Fortune gave him a chance to repair the error V)y 
which the Maulavi had been allowed to e8cai)e him 
on his march, and this time he was determined that tliere should 
be no mistake. He at once sent for Brigadier John 
Jones, and directed him to march the following 

* Vide Vol. III. pages lOI-fl; and page 351 of this volume. 
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morning with a brigade, the nature and composition of which 
He orders indicated, to Shaljjahanpiir, there to deal with the 

to Maulavi. He gave him furth( r discretionary power 

.siu/hjlinio- to pursue his success, and, should he think it ad- 

visablo, to attack Muharndi. 

The troops composing the brigade ordered on this duty were 
(v.rnpoRition 00th Kiflcs, tho 70th Highlanders, a wing of the 
(d .loiuBR 82nd, the 22nd Panjab Infantry, two squadrons of 
Carabineers, the Multtini Hor^e, with some heavy 
guns and some horse artillery. With this little force Jones 
marched on tlie morning of tho 8th. Shortly after sunrise on the 
11th he reached a point close to Shahjahanpur, where the road 
He advances bi anclies out to tho city aild cantonments. Imme- 
on siiulija- diately afterwards the advance guard reported the 
presence of the enemy. Jones at once drew up his 
men, the heavy guns in the centre, and then moved forward. 
Ho soon came in sight of the enemy, huge masses of horsemen, 
formed up and ready, apparently, to dispute the further progress 
of the British. A lew shots from tho heavy guns chocked them, 
and, the Highlanders and Kifles pushing on in front whilst the 
horse artillery guns opened on their flanks, the hesitation which 
had been gradually creeping on them developed into retreat, 
and, very soon after—the British continuing the same tactics— 
retreat into flight. Their detachments still, however, held the 
old fort, the bridge of boats over the river, the stone 
^ ' bridge over the Kaiiarat Nadi, the houses in the 
town, all loop-holed, and the position was in all respects for¬ 
midable. But Jones was too quick for them. Pushing forward 
and presses skimiishers and horse artillery, he drove the 

back the enemy to the banks of the river opposite to the 

enemy, entrance to the city, and by a heavy and continuous 

fire forced thorn to abandon the idea they had attempted to put 
into execution of destroying the bridge of boats, and drove 
them within the city. Bringing up then his heavy guns and 
mortars, he compelled them to abandon, one after the other, the 
old fort, the stone bridge, and other commanding positions. He 
had now only the town to deal with. Made aAvare, by the 
reports which reached him, that all the houses in the main 
street had been loop-holed, and that the enemy counted upon 
Jones traverses his forcing an entrance through that street, Jones 
tae suburbs resolved to baffle the rebels by avoiding the route 
indicated, and by taking the road which led through the eastern 
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suburbs. He met with no opposition as he traversed the suburbs, 
but no sooner did he emerge into a space near the new school- 
house, than he discovered a body of rebel cavalry. lie at once 
attacked them, drove them back, and then quickened their 
movements by a few rounds of shrapnel. The Carabineers, who 
came up in the nick of time, were at once sent in pursuit. At 
first tlie rebels seemed inclined to measure swords 
with that gallant regiment, but second thoughts ami drives the 
prevailed, and they fled, leaving a gun and ammu- him. ^ ^ 
nition waggon in the hands of their pursuers. Jones May 11 - 14 . 
halted for a quarter of an hour in the open space I 
have mentioned, to allow his men to form up, and then pushed 
on l)y the church and across the parade ground to the gaol, still 
held by the gallant Hale and his comrades. But jieofTectsa 
there commenced the difficulties of the relieving junction with 
force. The main body of the enemy was beie found 
assembled. Their advanced positions — leading through the 
main street, and which could only have been forced at great 
risk and with enormous loss—had been turned by the skilful 
manoeuvre of Jones. But in this open plain, whore the masses 
of their cavalry could act freely, they were too strong 
to bo attacked with any hope of success. Jones, reinforce- 
therefore, was forced to maintain himself on the 
defensive until reinforcements should reach him from Bareli. 
To wait for these he established himself in a strong position, 
flanked on one side by the gaol. 

So passed the 11th. The 12th, 13th, and 14th were spent in 
preparations for the encounter loomirjg in a very near future, 
Jones engaged in increasing his means of resistance, the Maulavi 
in welcoming fresh allies. And, indeed, those allies 
poured in with an alarming celerity. It was not ments. too, 
alone the rabble escaped from previous fights, the Slauiavr^'^ 
discontented landsmen, the fieebooters by profession, 
who flocked to his standard. There came, likewise, one after 
another, the Begam of Oudh, the prince Firuzshah, and, although 
Nana Sahib did not himself appear, he sent a body of his fol¬ 
lowers, whose presence gave colour to the rumour that he too 
was not afraid to meet in fair fight the countrymen 
of those whom he had murdered. Rumour lied. 

Nana Sahib loved his life too well to risk it in a battle with the 
English. 

By the evening of the 14tb all these reinforcements had 
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poTircd into the Maulavi’s camp. On the 15th he 
jonL.* struck his great blow. He attacked Jones with his 
whole force. But the troops led by Jones were men 
unaccustomed to show their backs to a foe. Charged and 
charged again, they repelled every assault. Jones’s deficiency 
in cavalry would not permit him to retaliate, to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp. But at least the enemy gained no 
ground from him. His men clung, then, with all the stubborn¬ 
ness of their natures, to the positions which they had been 
ordered to defend; and when evening fell, and the baffled 
enemy ceased tlieir attack, they could boast that they had not 
lost so much as an inch. They could make the same boast 
when, three days later, the Commander-in-Chief appeared in 
person on the scene. To him I must now return. 

When Sir Colin Campbell had despatched Jones to Shahja- 

sir c lin oi imagined that he had certainly 

disposed of the Manlavi and had cleared the country 
shllhjaluin Muliamdi in Oudh. Kegarding, then, the 

pur, (listri- Rohilkhand campaign as virtually settled, he had 
begun at once to distribute his forces. He had 
nominated General Walpole as divisional commander 
of the troops in Rohilkhand. He had indicated the regiments 
which were to remain at Bareli itself; those to proceed to 
Lakhuao; and the one or two which were to march to Mirath. 


He had ordered likewise Brigadier Coke to proceed on the 12th 
with a column, consisting of a wing of the 42nd Highlanders, 
the 4th Paiijab Rifles, the 1st Sikh Infantry, a portion of the 
May 15-18 Panjab Infantry, a squadron of the Carabineers, 

a detachment of the 17th Irregular Cavalry, and a 
considerable force of artillery, with three weeks’ supplies for the 
Eurojieans and four weeks’ for the natives, towards Pilibhit, the 
line of retreat taken by Khan Bahadur Khan. 

Having made these arrangements. Sir Colin had deemed that 
ho might safely return himself to some central station 
fur^F^Uigarh great line of communication, whence he could 

more easily direct the general campaign. Taking 
with him, then, his headquarter staff, the 64th Foot, two troops 
of the 9th Lancers, the Baliich Battalion, Tombs’s troop of horse, 
and Le Mesurier’s company of foot, artillery, he h^ started 
from Baielf in the direction of Fathgarh on the 15th. 

On the 16th, at Farfdpur, he received Jones’s message. Sir 
Colin at once sent to Bareli for the remainder of the 9 th Lancers, 
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and the next day moved cautiously forward to Hearing,on 
ITlhar.* That evening he received information 
that the Maulavi, whilst still pressing Shahjahanpur, tion. he tuniH 
had wiihdrawn the hulk of his troops in the direction shdhjahdn- 
of Muhamdi, the entire length of iJie road to which 
he commanded. 

The next morning, the 18th, Sir Colin marched towards 
Shahjahanpur. As he approached the place, a strong a 

force of the enemy’s cavalry, calculated to number juncrion with 
fifteen hundred men, with five guns, threatened to 
attack him. But it was little more than a demonstration, and 
Sir Colin, passing the ground on which he had previously 
encamped, made a partial circuit of the city to the ^ 
bridge of boats. Crossing this, unop})osed, he 
traversed the city, and effected a junction with Brigadier- 
General Jones. 

But even then the British force was too weak in cavalry to 
encounter the enemy with any hope of a decisive 
result—a result, that is to say, fraught not only with ^ 

defeat but with an annihilating pursuit. The truth 
of this presumption was fully shown that very day. 

Sir Colin had no intention whatever to engage the enemy. It 
happened, however, that a reconnoitring party of horse was 
fired on by the enemy from four guns posted in a fortified 
village called Panhat; the sound ot the guns brought out the 
masses of the enemy’s cavalry ; and these again attracted to the 
field the Commander-in-Chief and his whole force. The battle 
then partially engaged. The 82nd, pushed forward, 
occupied the village of Panhat, on the right front, on 
I’hey were followed by the horse artillery, and a 
field battery, and part of the 9th Lancers and the Irregulars. 
The 79th then took possession of a grove of trees in the centre 
of the position, near a small rising ground, on which were 
posted a couple of heavy guns; whilst a heavy field battery, 
supported by a wing of the Rifles, with parties of 
the Carabineers and Baluchis, covered the left flank. want ot 
It was a strong defensive position, on which the is 

enemy could make no impression. In the artillery 
and cavalry skirmish which followed, the rebels displayed more 
than ordinary skill and courage, and, although in the end they 


Tilhar lies fourteen miles to tb© west of Sbahjahdnpur. 
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Me then 
inarcheH to 
attack the 
relxls, 


Ma 18-24 ground, no attempf was made to pursue 

~ * them. 

Sir Colin, in fact, was quite satisfied with the repulse of the 
Sir Colin oiiemy. He preferred to defer a decisive battle till 
Bends lor ho should have more troops, especially more cavalry. 
bldSe then, a despatch to Brigadier Coke, 

directing him to bring down his bngade with all 
possible speed. 

Coke at once turned back, and joined the Comraander-in-Chief 
He then 22nd. On the 24th the whole force inarched 

iimrchJHto to attack the enemy. But again the Maulavi bailed 
reixis Sir (V)lin. Whilst his light cavalry did their utmost 
to hinder the British advance on Muhamdi, retiring 
the moment the pursuers halted to discharge their guns, the 
Maulavi and his allies evacuated that place, after 
irito Oudh!^^^ destroying the defences, and fell back into Oudh. 

They had similarly treated Kachiani, the mud 1‘ort 
which had jireviously given shelter to European fugitives. The 
expulsion of the rebels from Eohilkhand was the one result of 
the campaign. 

How they were followed up and hunted down in Oudh I shall 
Close of tbo another chapter. The occurrences in I?aj- 

suimnercam- putami, loiig neglected, demand immediate attention. 

liQYQ to state that, on the expulsion of 
the Maulavi from Kohilkhand, the Rohilkhand and Riirki field 


forces were broken up, ttie regiments of which they were com¬ 
posed being detailed for other duties. The Commander-in-Chief 
himself, accompanied by the headquarter staff, resumed his 
journey to Eathgarh (Farrukhabad); Brigadier Seaton, relieved 
by Colonel MT'ausland in his command at that place, was ap¬ 
pointed to Shabjahanpiir, liaving under him the GOth Rifles, 
the 82nd, tiie 22nd Panjab Infantry, the Multani Horse, two 
squadrons of the Carabineers, and some artillery. Coke turned 
with his force to Murad a had, to act as Brigadier commanding 
the district; the GIth went to Minith; the 9th Lancers to 
Ambiila ; the 79th to Fathgarh. The army was broken U{). In 
north-eastern India, Oudh alone remained to be thoroughly 
subjugated. 

But I cannot leave the scene of so many combats without 
The Maulavi events which, either from their historical 

' " * interest or from the deep personal sympathy they 

excited, demand special notice. The first of these, not in date. 
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not in importance, not in the sympathy it excited, but in the 
connection which it bears to the contents of this chapter, is the 
death of the Maniavi of Faizabad. Tlie Maniavi was a very 
remarkable man. Sir Thomas Seaton, who had many opjx>r- 
tnnities for arriving at a jnst opinion, has described him as “ a 
man of great abilities, of nndannted courage, of stern determina¬ 
tion, and by far the best soldier among the rebels.” It has been 
snriuiscd, and with great reason, that before tlie mutiny occurred 
the Mania vi was travelling through India on a roving commis¬ 
sion, to excite the minds of his compatriots to the step then 
contemplated by the master-spirits of the plot. This at least is 
known: that such a commission w^as undertaken; that the 
Maulavi travelled to the parts of India which subsequently 
j)rovcd the most susceptible to the revolt; that he was the con¬ 
fidential friend and adviser of a very prominent member of the 
deposed royal family of Lakhnao. If, as I believe, the mutiny 
was in a great measure determined not less by the annexation of 
Oudh than by the sudden and treacherous manner in which that 
annexation was carried into effect—that the greased eiirtridges 
were simply a moans used by the higher conspirators to force to 
revolt men who could be moved only by violence to their faith— 
the story of the action of the Maulavi only seems natural. 
Certain it is that in April 1857 ho circulated seditious papers 
throughout Oudh ; that the police did not arrest him; and that 
to obtain that end armed force was required. He was then tried 
and condemned to death. But, before the sentence could be 
executed, Oudh broke into revolt, and, like many a political 
criminal in Europe, he stepped at once from the floor of a dungeon 
to the footsteps of a throne. lie became the confidtuitial friend 
and adviser of the Begam of Lakhnao, the trusted leader of the 
rebels. 

In person the Maulavi was tall, lean, and muscular, with large 
deep-set eyes, beetle brows, a high aquiline nose, and iji 3 
lantern jaws. Of his capacity as a military leader ance and 
many proofs were given during the revolt, but none ^ 

more decisive than those recorded in this chapter. 

No other man could boast that he had twice foiled Sir Colin 
Campbell in the field ! 

His death he owed, strange to say, not to his enemies, but to 
his quondam allies. After his retreat from Muhamdi, hik drath 
determined to use every means in his power to hinder follows im- 
the complete success of the British, the Maulavi 
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sli^mner armed with the authority and money of 

<»mpuign. the Begam, for Powain, a town on the frontiers of 
Oudh and Kohilkhaiid, eighteen miles north-east of 
Shahjah/Lnpur. The Rajah of this place was supposed to 
possess a certain amount of influence, and it was the Maulavi’s 
object to induce him and others to join in a new league against 
the British. 

The Maulavi started for Powain, with a small following, on 
the 5th June, having previously sent forward a 
messenger to make known his wishes to the Rajah. 
The Rajah, J;igHn-nath Singh hy name, was a fat 
unwieldy man, not given to martial feats, desirous to sit at 
home at ease, and particularly anxious to avoid giving olfence 
to the British in the hour of their triumph. He, however, con¬ 
sented to grant the Maulavi a conference. Upon this the 
Maulavi pushed on to Powain. 

On reaching that place he found, to his suipriso, that the 
gates were closed, the wails manned, and the Rajah, 
his brother, and his armed retainers, were lining the 

ai*h0inplh lO 111! 

force ati raiiiparts which overlooked the gateway. Amid 
iiuu row;iin, fheso unpromising appearances the conference began. 

But the Maulavi soon satisfied himself that unless he 
could overawe the Rajah his eloquence would be wasted. To 
overawe him, then, he made the driver of the elephant upon 
which he was mounted urge the animal forward to burst open 
the gate. The elephant advanced, and applied his head with 
such force to the barrier, that in a second or two it must inevit¬ 
ably have yielded. In this crisis the Rajah’s brother, inspired 
by the urgency of the occasion, seized a gun and shot the 
Maulavi dead. His followers at once turned and fled, 
shot Riijah and his brother then and there cut off the 

Maulavi’s head, and, wrapping it in a cloth, drove to 
Shahjahanpur, thirteen miles distant. Arrived at the magis¬ 
trate’s house, they entered, and found that official and his 
friends at dinner. They immediately produced the 
^ bundle, and rolled the bloody head at the feet of the 
Englishmen. The day following it was exposed to 
view in a conspicuous part of the town, “ for the information 
and encouragement of all concerned.” * 

* The Government paid the Rajuh a reward of five thousand pounds for 
killing the Maulavi. 
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Thus died the Moulvi Ahmad ’allah of Faizabad. If a patriot 
is a man who plots and fights for the independence, Tribute doc 
wrongfully destroyed, of his native country, then to the 
most certainly the Maulavi was a true patriot. He 
had not stained his sword by assassination; ho had connived at 
no murders ; he had fought manfully, honourably, and stub¬ 
bornly in the field against the strangers who had seized his 
country ; and his memory is entitled to the respect of the brave 
and the true-hearted of all nations. 

Naturally enough, the British Government rejoiced to be rid 
of a formidable enemy. But another death, occurring a few 
weeks earlier, caused an outburst of the deepest sorrow in the 
heart of every Englishman serving in India—throughout the 
homes and the hearths of England. The reader who 
has accompanied me so far will have marked with 
pride and pleasure the record of the splendid achievements of 
the Naval Brigade under its gallant and accomplished leader, 
William Peel; they will remember that on the 0th March, 
when seeking a suitable place for the posting of some guns to 
broach the outer wall of the Martiniere, William Peel was shot 
in the thigh by a musket-ball. The ball, however, was ex¬ 
tracted, and the progress to convalescence after the extraction, 
if slow, was solid and hopeful. 

With the capture of Lakhnao the work of the Naval Brigade 
was regarded as completed. On the Ist April, then, 
the sailors struck their tents, and started for Kanhpur 
on their way to Calcutta. Great preparations were Rec'‘j)tk>n 
made to receive them in that city. The Government him^aiSi bia 
had decided to notify their sense of their splendid 
services by giving them a public reception, and the 
Calcutta people, for once in accord with the Government, were 
resolved that the reception should yield, in heartiness, in sin¬ 
cerity, and in splendour, to none by which a body of public 
men had ever been greeted in their palatial city. No one fore¬ 
saw that the daring leader, for whom the greatest ovation was 
reserved, would be called to his last home too soon to witness 
the admiration of his non-combatant countrymen. 

One gratification, indeed, had been reserved for William Peel. 
On the 2nd March he had received the mark of the 
approval of his Gracious Sovereign, intimated by his ^ to 
nomination to be an Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and wiuiam ivei 
by the bestowal of the Knight Commandership of 
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the Bath. They were fit honours for his noble service, rewards 
of the nature he would prize the most, as constituting spon¬ 
taneous testimony from his Sovereign of the efforts he had niade 
to suppress the rebellion, the possible mischief of which, if 
unchecked, no one had recognised more clearly than had the 
First Lady in the Ilealin.* 

William l^eel reached Kanhpur in safety. Though still weak, 
H(‘i8attttckfci slowly gaining strenth, when, on the 

by 8maii-i)ox, 20th April, he was attacked by confluent small-pox. 

Ill’s frame had been too much weakoeed to bear the 
shock. On the 27tli ho succumbed to the disease. 


In him England lost one of the worthiest, of the noblest of 
Uirivorsai How thoroughly ho had impi ess< d his 

gri.'tiitiurt B[)irlt on the men whom he led may be gathered 

uvatii. from the journal of one of the'ii. “I cannot say,*’ 

wrote Lieutenant Yerney, on the 30th April, “ what a sad loss 
we all feel this to be, and how deeply his death is felt and 
regretted by every officor and man; the mainspring that worked 
the machinery is gone. Wo never felt ourselves to be the 
Shannon's Naval Brigade, or even the AdmiralUj Naval Brigade, 
but alwaj^s Feel's Naval Brigade.” But the grief was not con¬ 
fined to the gallant men who luid followed him. It was over¬ 
powering; it was universal; it was realised that England had 
lost a king of men. 

The Government were not slow in giving exj)ression to the 

Oolierai orier feeling. On the 3()th April Lord Canning 

issued on the issued a general order, in which, after notifying the 
L^rdCalinhig recapitulating his seivices, he thus 

eloquently recorded his sense of the extent of the 
C/atastrophe, of the greatness of the man :—“ I'ho lo>s of his 
daring but thoughtful courage, joined with eminent abilities, is 
a heavy one to this country; but it is not more to be deplored 
than the loss of that influence which his earnest character, 
admirable temper, and gentle kindly bearing exercised on all 
within his reach—an influence which vvas exerted unceasingly 
for the public good, and of which the Governor-General believes 
it may with truth be said, that there is not a man of any rank or 
profession who, having been associated with Sir William Peel 
in these times of anxiety and danger, has not felt and acknow¬ 
ledged it.” 


Life of tlie Prince Consort^ vol. iv. cliaj^ter 78. 
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The memory of his great name and his great deeds still sur¬ 
vives. In the Eden Gardens of Calcutta a statue Marbio 
in white marble recalls to the citizens, by whom Ktatuooflum 
those gardens are nightly thronged, the form and 
fasliion of him who was indeed the noblest volunteer of this 
or any age, who was successful because he was really great, 
and who, dying early, loft a reputation without 8|)ot, the best 
inheritance he could bequeath to his countrymen.* 

I have already recorded the death of Venables. This gentle¬ 
man, an indigo-planter, had, by his unflinching vcuabics 
daring, saved the district of Azamgarh in June 1857, 
when its natural guardians had withdrawn from it. Subse¬ 
quently he had struggled bravely against the invaders from 
(Judh, and had ridden with Franks, as a volunteer, in his 
glorious march from the easteiui frontier of Oudh to Lakhnao. 
Withdrawing thence to Allahal)ad, “ broken in health and sj;)irits, 
anxious for rest, looking forward eagerly to his return to Eng¬ 
land,’’f he was persuaded by the Governor-General to return to 
Azamgarh, once again seriously threatened. The reader will 

The death of William Peel was a double minfortuiie to tlio ollieers of th(i 
Sharmou bri;;ade. He had been very sparinj^ of jaaibo in liis deHi)ateliOb. It 
had been his intention personally to prtjss the claims of the onicers wlioin ho 
knew to be deserving. His premature death frustrated this idea. 

t Letter from Lord Canning to the Committee of th(i Calcutta Chamber of 
CV)mmerce, assembled in June 1858, to dcjvise a fitting monument to Mr. 
Venables. The letter ran thus:—“It will bo a satisfaction to mo to join in 
this go(jd work, not only on account of tlic admiration which I feci for the 
high qualities which Mr. Venables devoted to tlio public sc rvice, his intre¬ 
pidity in the field, his en(‘rgy and calm t(*mper in upholding the civil authority, 
and his thoroughly just appreciation of the people and circumstances with 
which he had to deal, but also, and especially, en account of circumstance's 
attending the last service which Mr. Venables rendered to his country. After 
the capture of l^akhnao, where he was attached to Brigadier-GeiierarFranks’s 
column, Mr. Venables came, to Allahabad. He was broken in liealth and 
s|)irits. anxious for rest, and looking forward eagerly to his return to England, 
for which his preparations were made. At that time tlie appearance of 
attbirs near Aznmgarh was threatening; and I asked Mr. Venables to forego 
his departure from India, and return to that district, with wliich he was 
intimately acquainte<l, there to asdist in preserving order until danger should 
liave pa-sed aAMV. Ho at once consented cheerfully; and that consent cost 
him his life. I am certain that the Court of Directors, who are fully informed 
of ail particulars of Mr. Venahlet' great services and untimely death, will be 
eager to mark, in such manner as shall seem best to them, their appreciation 
of the character of this brave, sell-denying English gentleman; aud I am 
truly glad to have an opportunity of joining with his fellow-countrymen iu 
India iu testifying the sincere respect which 1 feel for his memory.” 
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recollect how usefiil were the serviceB he then rendered to the 
gallant Lord Mark Kerr. Nor were those subse- 
aerlicl lie qncntlj given to Sir E. Liigard less remarkable. It 

hilcuuQtS performance of “these great services,” 

inspired by the highest sense of duty, that, on the 
15th April, he was struck down, The wound was mortal. 
“ A few days afterwards,” wrote in eloquent language some 
years ago an able and conscientious historian,*^ “ death, result¬ 
ing from the wound, cut short the sufferings and belied the 
hopes of this ‘brave, self-denying English gentleman,’ one 
among many such who in those days of sharp trial proved their 
right to be held in equal honour with the best-rewarded officers 
of the East India Company and the Crown.” 


* Trotter’s Ilidonj of ik Britii Einjim in Mk, 
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CIIAPTEE V. 

GEORGE ST. PATRICK LAWRENCE IN RAJPUTANA. 

I HAVE brought the history of events in Raj jni tana up to the 

end of June 1857, and have shown how the foresight 

and energy of General G. St. P. Lawrence had till 

then baflled all the efforts of the mutinous soldiers who had 

been located in that extensive country to supjiort British 

authority. 

Tlie tranquillity restored in June continued throughout July. 
General Lawrence maintained his headquarters at 
Ajrinr, but he moved thence occasionally, as his frunqu^r® 
military and political duties required, to Biaur and 
Nasirabad. To show his confidence in the Mairs, he would have 
no other guard but a native officer’s party of the Mairwara 
battalion, and it is only fair to those loyal men to add that the 
events which followed, many of them peculiarly trying, fully 
justified that confidence. 

It w'as a considerable evidence of the satisfaction felt by the 
princes and people of Rajputana with the mild but 
effective suzerainty of the British that they showed p,![nJ.J.8®and^ 
no sympathy with the revolted Sipahis. The ex- l)0(>ple of the 
actions of Amir Khan and the grinding tyranny of 
the Marathas were not so remote that the recollec¬ 
tion of them could be entirely forgotten. The forty succeeding 
years of peace and prosperity, of protection against outer enemies, 
had been a proof of the advantage of the British connection too 
l^ractical to allow the existence of a wish that the connection 
should be severed. The native princes of Rajputana felt keenly, 
that whatever might be the result of such severance, even were 
it to be effected, it would not oe to their advantage; and they 
knew from the experience of the past that complete success in 
the field of military hordes was the certain prelude to unbridled 
licence, to a condition of rule without law. 

VOL. IV. 2 c 
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These sentiments of the people were fully displayed on more 
than ono occasion during the months that followed 
The confi- tlio Outbreaks at Nimach and Nasirabad. The air was 
berttowod by infcctcd with panic; the movement of a corporal’s 
('('nerlii guard was magnified into a great military demonstra- 
Lawrence. tioii ; rumours, slight in their origin, wore multiplied 
l)y every mouth that repeated them, until the resem¬ 
blance to the original disa})peared altogether. In this state of 
allaii-K the mercliantH, the bankers, the trading community in 
tlie great centres of llajputana, terrified by the rejiorts, would 
send away their families for security, and then come to “ their 
father,” the (lovernor-Generars agent, for advice and protection. 

In every instance General Lawrence succeeded in 
’8 ^ulniing their tears, and in inducing them to recall 
doiuuunuur^. tlicir families, llis own example tended not a little 
to inspire them with confidence. When at AjmiThe 
never once allowed the routine of civil duties to bo interrupted, 
but lie held open court, almost daily visiting the city, where, 
in S 2 )ite of the fierce and sullen looks of the disaffected, be was 
always regarded with respect. Treating the people with a 
generous confidence. General Lawrence was nevertheless stern, 
even severe towards all wrong-doer.s, and never once relaxed 
tlio reins of strict and efficient discipline. 

1 have spoken of “ the fierce and sullen looks of the dis¬ 
affected.” In all great cities, in all largo countries, 
afivctlHrff'w'. fluu’e must be some who hate restriction. The 
criminal class, tlie men who, having nothing, would 
live by other means than by honest industry and toil, answer 
to this desci'iption. But, above all, in the circumstances of 
1857, towered the fact tliat the leaders of the disaffection were 
the soldioiy. Throughout this period there was, there could 
not help l>eing, a considerable amount of sympatliy between the 
native soldiers of the Gompany and the native soldiers of the 
indigenous princes. They were of the same caste and the same 
class ; they often came from the same recruiting-ground. The 
causes which impelled the British iSipahis to mutiny could not 
fail to influence greatly their comrades in other services. Ttiese 
were the men whose looks were fierce and sullen, these the 
classes from whom danger was to be apprehendfd. 

From these classes the danger came. On the 9th August an 
. . , . outbreak took place in the Ajmir gaol, and fifty 

An emeute in . -P 

the Ajmfr prisoners escaped. But General Lawrence was 
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prompt. Ho rode out himself with a detachment gaoi issup- 
of the mounted police, previously warned by him to • 

be in readiness, to pursue the escaped convicts, caught them, 
and, when they turned to resist, attacked and recaptured all who 
were not slain. It was a sign of the good feeling of the 
respectable classes, that when Lawrence set out on this pursuit 
many leading Muhammadans of the city volunteered to ac¬ 
company him. 

On the day following, one of the other classes referred to—the 
military class—showed its teeth. One of the regi¬ 
ments accompanying the force for which Lawrence f," 
had made a requisition on Disa, and which had 
reached Nasiral)ad on the 12th dune, was tlie 12th 
Bombay Native Infantry. A trooper of the 1st Bombay Lancers, 
suddenly mounting his charger, had galloped in front of the 
lines of his regiment, endeavouring by cries and threats to 
induce his comrades to mutiny. The Bombay Lancers, how¬ 
ever, were staunch, and some of them mounted their horses to 
pursue the rebel. Noting this, the trooper discharged his 
carbine at tlie native oflicer superintending the mount, and fled 
to the lines of the 12th, where ho was received and sheltered. 
Meanwhile the Brigadier, Henry Macan, had come on to the 
parade ground. He at once ordered the men of the 12th to 
turn out. Only forty obeyed. Upon this the Brigadier called 
out the guns, and, bringing up a company of the 83rd, proceeded 
to the lines of the 12th. The original mutineer, the 
trooper of the 1st Cavalry, fired at him but missed. 

The rebel himself was then shot by an artillery i{iiga(iier 
officer. The men of the 12th were paraded, and all 
who had disobeyed the order to turn out were disarmed Their 
muskets were found loaded. The ringleaders were then tried 
by court-maitial, five were hanged and three sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. Twenty-five had previously deserted. 
To the remainder, their arms, on their expression of contri¬ 
tion, were restored, and they behaved well in the field ever 
afterwards. 

A similar feeling displayed itself about the same time at 
another station. I have already stated * that, after ^ 
the revolt of the native trooj)S at Nirnach, General (xxuireuce at 
Lawrence, having no other soldiers at his disposal, 
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had caused that place to be occupied by detachments from 
Mewar, Kotih and Bundi. Subsequently, placing little trust 
in the men of these detachments, he had ordered up a force 
composed of one squadron of the 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
one hundr(‘d men of the 83rd, and two hundred of the l2th 
Bombay Native Infantry, to relieve them. But some of the 
lelievers were as had as the relieved. About the 12th August 
some disalfccdcd men of the 2nd Light Cavalry and the 12th 
Native Infantry endeavoured to promote a disturb- 
lufiy n.Xby an(X‘. Blit Coloiiol Jackson, the commanding officer, 
acted witli great prom])titude. Before t)je mutiny 
had act ually declared itself, ho brought up the 83rd, 
and seized the ringleaders. Some of these were aiTestcd, eight 
escaped, one man of the 83rd was killed, an officer and two men 
were wounded, but llie mutiny was nipped in the bud. 

But the mutinous feeling had been too widely spread over 
the lU’ovince to be checked by one or two failures on tlie part 
of its promoters, nor had the officers at the out-stations the 
same means of repression at hand as those possessed by the com¬ 
mandants at Nimoch and Nasirabad. 

The station of Mount Abu, in the native state of Sirohi, was 
the Slimmer residence of the Governor-Generars 
tiirsmmnor agent, and generally of the wives and families of the 
avlrnltnir serving under him. There, at this time, 

were congregated tlie wife and two daughters of 
General Lawrence, and the wives and families of many officers 
serving in the held. In the Euro])eaii barracks were likewise 
thirty convalescent soldiers of the 83rd. To protect the station 
was a detachment of from sixty to seventy men of the Jodhpur 
legion—wliose headquarters were at Erinpuram*—under the 
command of Ca[)tain Hall. 

The Jodlipiir legion consisted of artillery, cavalry, and in¬ 
fantry. The guns—two O-Jjounders—were drawn 
Con^posiiion ])y caiuels aiul luauned from the infantry. The 
purkgiou!" cavalry consisted of three troops, each having two 
native officers, eiglit non-commissioned officers, 
seventy-two troopers, and a trumpeter. The infantry was 
formed of eight companies of Hindustanis, each having two 


* Eriupiiraiii, from which the final letter is generally but incorrectly 
('xcised. lies one liundred and thirty-five miles south-west of Nasirabad and 
seventy-eight miles south of Jodhpur. 
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native officers, twelve non-commissioned officers, and eighty 
privates; and three companies of Bhils, each counting seventy 
men besides native officers. The legion, especially the cavalry 
portion of it, had a good reputation for efficiency. 

On the 19th August a company of the infantry portion of the 
legion, which had been sent with the view of holding 
in check a rebel chief in the neighbonrhood, arrived 
at a place called Anailra, two miles from the foot of of ti.e legion 
the mountain pass leacling to Abu. A troop of 
chivalry of the same legion had arrived tliere a few 
days previously, and had been distributed in small parties in 
the dilFerent villages to protect the road from Disa to Abu. 

The following afternoon Captain Hall arrived at Anadra to 
give orders for the occupation by the detacliment of 
certain villages. The Sipahis and their baggage 
had been soaked by heavy rain, but the men seemed themaui 
cheery and well-disposed. Having given the ne- 
cessary orders, he returned to Abu. But on his way 
he met a hawaldar belonging to the detachment at that place, 
who, in reply to his cpiestion, said that lie was going to see his 
newly arrived friends. This was true so far as it went: but 
the hawaldar deemed it unnecessary to add—what, nevertheless, 
was proved from subsequent inquiry to be the fact—that “ he 
had been deputed to manage the attack which was to come off 
the following morning.” * 

The morning of the 21st was thick and hazy, and the people 
residing at Abu, under the influence of murky 
atmosphere, kept their beds late. Not so the men 
of the Jodhpur legion at Ana<lra. They rose very mutiny, 
mrly, climbed the hill, and, under the cover of the 
aense fog, crept unseen to the door or the barracks, the barracks, 
in which lay, buried in sleep, the thirty sick and 
invalid British soldiers. The native assassins then peeped 
through the window and saw their intended victims sleeping. 
Then raising their muskets, they poked the muzzles through 
the windows—and flred. 

They aimed too high ! The British soldiers starting from 
sleep at that sound, unwonted at Abu, divine the 
cause, seize their muskets, i :id begin to load. But 
then another volley is poured in, harmless as its pre- 


Prichard’s Mutinies in Itdjputdnd, 
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decossor. By this time the muskets of the British soldiers are 
loaded, they rush out, they reply. The result is “ singular but 
satisfactory ; one mutineer fell—the rest ran away.” * 

While the main body was thus engaged at the ban'acks, 
another party of mutineers had crept round to 
fail also Captain Hall’s house, to dispose, if possible, of a 
Captain Hail, man wliom they knew to be capable and resolute, 
and whoso influence they dreaded. Arrived in front 
of the house, they became aware that Captain Hall was asleep. 
They at once extended in lino in front of it, and by word of 
command tired a volley within. Again was the result futile. 
Hall, awakened by the noise, managed to escape by a back door 
with liis family into the schoolhouse, wiiich had been fortified 
as a place of refuge. Leaving his fVimily there, bo took with 
liim a small guard of four men of tlie 88rd, and, charging the 
assailants, drove them off. He was speedily joined by the re¬ 
maining men of the 83rd, and tlie mutineers were driven from 
the hill. The murky fog which still prevailed rendered pursuit 
impossible. 

Only one European was wounded, and that was Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Lawrence, son of the General. Hearing the 
Mr firing, he had started for Captain Halls house, 

wlion the Sipahis noted and shot him—in the thigh. 
The wound was severe, but he recovered, f 
The mutineers, bafiled first by their own clumsiness, and 
secondly by the spirit of the men they had tried to 
Thcninti- luurder, made at once for the headquarters of the 

fllr regiment—the station of Erinpuram. The only 

purum. Europeans at this station at the time were the ad¬ 
jutant, Lieutenant Conolly, two sergeants and their 
families. Early on the morning of the 22nd, a letter from 
one of the baffled mutineers was brought to Conolly by his 
orderly, Makhdum Bakhsh by name. This letter, addressed to 
the men at headquarter^;, called upon them to revolt and join 
their comrades “ who had been to Abu, fought with 
the Europeans, and taken all precautions.” Conolly 
immediately mounted his horse and rode down to 
t at p ace. parade ground. A glance showed him that the 


* Prichard. 

t He fortunately survives to reply to the calumnies directed against his 
father, after that father’s death, of General Showers.— Vide Vol. III. 
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spirit of mutiny had infected the troops. The gunners were 

running to their guns, shouting to Conolly, as they ran, to 

keep od^. Conolly then determined to appeal to the 

Bhils, who had no sympathies of caste, of kindred, p.SlioTi of 

or even of common origin, with the men of the hieutenaut 

other branches of the legion. But to reach the Bhils 

ho was forced to pass the lines of the cavalry. Those, too, he 

saw were mutinying, and though he stopped to order them to 

turn out under arms, but not to stir from their 

lines, his orders were not attended to. At last he JJe 

reached the Bhils. Tie found them loyal and ready 

to obey him, except so far as to march against the loaded guns 

and muskets of their more numerous comrades. As a last 


resource, Conolly rode back to make an appeal to 
the infantry. Tie found them mad with excitement, infantry 
and refusing to hear a word. lie then tried the 
gunners. But, as he neared the guns, the men shouted to 
him to keep off; as he persisted in advancing, they 
wheeled their guns round, and pointed the muzzles gun‘,er8?^ 
at him, holding the portfires ready. Conolly then 
turned his horse’s head, and, changing his direction, rode again 
at the guns, taking them in flank. Upon this several troopers 


rode at him, between him and the guns, and, pointing their 

carbines at him, exclaimed, “ Go back, or we will 

fi.re.” Conolly then called out with a loud voice with 


that those on his side should join him. A few 


troopers only rode to his side. 

Meanwhile the Sipahis had begun the work of plunder. The 


two English sergeants with their wives and families, 
two men, two women, and five children, unable to English 


stem the tide, had abandoned their houses, and were 

seeking refuge in vain flight. Conolly sent for 

them to join him in the cavalry lines. They came. “ Here, 

then,” writes the chronicler of the story of the mutinies in 


Rajputdna,* “ the little band of Englishmen and women were 
collected, utterly helpless, surrounded by bloodthirsty villains. 


* Lieutenant Iltudus Thomas Prichard, of the 15th Regiment Native 
Infantry, a soldier and a scholar no mean capacity. The mutiny of his 
regiment disgusted Mr. Prichard with military service. He left the army 
after 1858, and devoted himself to literature, in which he played, in India, a 
conspicuous and honourable part. His work on the mutiny is styled The 
Mtdinies in lidjputdnd: a Fer$onal Narrative, 
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every instant plunging deeper and deeper into their career of 
crime, from which there was no drawing back, and becoming 
luoro and more intoxicated with the unbridled indulgence of 
their passion for plunder, lust, and rapine.” 

It was indeed a terrible and a trying position. It was soon 
to become worse. Gradually many of the men 
Boon to who had responded to Conolly’s call began to 

Krtater/' sliow a dispositioii to dcscrt him. Amongst them, 

however, wore a few noble and loyal spirits, who 
in this dark hour dai ed to show that they preferred honour to 
life. A risaldar,* Abbas All by name, came forward, and, taking 
off his turban in a solemn manner before the more infuriated 
of the rebels, declared to them that, before they 
when a Blight should offer violence to the English, they would 
o^urr* have to ])ass over his body. His example was 
followed by another native officer, Abdul Ali. The 
orderly, too, Makbdum Bakhsh, the recipient of the letter re¬ 
ferred to in a previous page, exerted himself to save his officer. 
Ultimately forty-five troopers swore to stand by Conolly or to 
die in his defence. 

With a strange inconsistency, however, they would not ride 
The “loyal” v'ith Oonolly and the sergeants and sergeants’ 
nhoiH are families: they would not allow them to depart alone. 
iIimro’coDoiiy offered to allow Oonolly to ride away, taking 

and tho charge of the children; but, as for the parents, it 
butnouhft impossible, they said, to save them. With a 

Borgeants and spirit becoming a British officer, Conolly under those 
uii w ve8. Qii-cxirnstances declined to leave. He resolved to 
save bis comrades with himself, or to share their fate. 

Meanwhile the rebels liad brought their guns to bear upon 
the cavalry lines. To prevent the escape of the 
wiitimlet*! liuropeans and the loyal troojiers, they then insisted 
that all the cavalry horses should be picketed close 
to the guns, and that the Europeans, now their captives, 
should be sent to occupy a small tent on the parade ground, 
carefully guarded. 

So that long night passed. The next morning the Anadr^ 
TbcAinidrd ^^lutineers, fresh from their baffled attempt on Abu, 
mutineers uiarched into the station with a swagger scarcely 
arrive. Consistent with their actual performances. However 

* A native cavalry officer— a squadron commander. 
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much minded they may have been to avenge their defeat on 
the prisoners, they were unable to do so without a fight with 
their own brethren. For the faithful “ forty-five ” still kept 
jealous guard. They contented themselves, then, with an out¬ 
pouring of abuse. 

The ways of the mutineers throughout the inutiny wore in¬ 
scrutable. They were so specially on this occasion. 

We have seen that, on the day of the revolt of Erin- 
puram, the revolters were willing to allow Conolly RcrKeants at^d 
to go, but not the sergeants and their wives. On then-families, 
the evening ot the second day they came to a reso- awayConoiiy. 
lution to permit the two sergeants, their wives and 
children, to depart, but to retain Conolly. Conolly, careless 
regarding himself, intent only on saving the lives of the men 
and women under his charge, made no objection. The sergeants 
and their families were then allowed to quit the station. The 
mutineers then marched from the station in the direction of 
Ajmir, taking Conolly with them, a prisoner, mounted but 
carefully guarded. 

Conolly had given up all hope of life. But never was lie in 
outward apj)earance more cheery. He has left in a 
letter to a friend a vivid account of the occurrences The rebels 
of that and the following day. On the third day to 
he was allowed to depart, and he rode into Erin- 
puram, followed by three faithful troo 2 )ers.* The risaldar whf> 
had first proved his loyalty, then wrote to Captain Monck-Mason, 
the political agent at Jodhpur, offering to desert with a large 
body of the cavalry, and the guns, provided he and 
his comrades should be pardoned and reinstated in Tho ‘*i<yai" 
the service oi the Government, it may be conve- to submit on 
nient to state here that Monck-Mason was anxious 
to accept the offer, but his hands were tied by the 
order of Government, which prohibited all officers from making 
terms with rebels while they had arms in their hands. Monck- 
Mason therefore replied that, though he was precluded by 
recent orders from accepting the terms offered, yet that if 
Abbas All would act as a faithful soldier and servant of tho 
British Government, and weaken the cause of the rebels by 
deserting in the manner 1 3 proposed, there was no doubt but 


Vide Appendix C. 
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that his case would be leniently dealt with by the Government, 
and he would probably receive an unconditional 
pardon and a suitable reward. Abbas All, regarding 
agent has no this reply as a refusal, became an active leader of 
groia/^ the rebel cause. The results were serious to the 
British cause, and especially serious to Captain 
Monck-Mason himself. 


The rebels, after dismissing Conolly, pushed on towards 
Ajmir with the intention of taking it. Their line 
jodhpS^^ of march lay through the Jodhpur country. To stop 
BendHan them, and, if possible, to annihilate them, the Kajah, 
uie^reberj."^^ acting in Conformity with the advice of Monck- 
Mason, despatched his own army, commanded by his 
favourite officer, a very daring and a very gallant man, who 
had given several instances of his courage—Anar Singh—to 
Pali,* a place on the high road to his capital. To aid Anar 
Singh with his counsels, a British officer, Lieutenant Heathcote, 
was, by order of General Lawrence, despatched from the 
Eajputana field force, of which he was Deputy-Assistant 
Quartermaster-General. The Jodhpur troops intrenched them- 
Bclves at Pali. 


Meanwhile the rebels, advancing towards that place, had 
arrived at Awah. The Thakur or baron of this 
stronghold was in rebellion against his liege lord, 
the liajah of Jodhpur. A man of a long and proud 
lineage, of great repute throughout the country, the Thakur 
was naturally unwilling to enter into any bond of alliance with 
men whom he regarded as the revolted hirelings of the 
European. But revenge is sweet. And he, probably the second 
man in importance in Mar war, believing that his wrongs cried 
out for vengeance, persuaded himself that all means were fair 
in war. A rebel against his Kajah, he was likewise to that 
extent a rebel against the British suzerain of that Kajah. 
Before, however, he would consent to the terms which the 


rebel Sipahis, in their anxiety to gain him, pressed upon him 
makes offers urgency, he despatched a messenger to the 

of subiniHsion British agent, Monck-Mason, to tell him that if the 
British Government would accord him certain con¬ 
ditions, which he named, he would return to his 


allegiance, would keep the gates of his fort closed against the 


• Pdli is one hundred and eight miles to the south-west of Nasnubiid. 
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mutineers, and, if co-operated with either by a British force 
or by the troops of the Rajah, would open fire upon their 
camp, which was within gunshot of his walls. 

Again was Monck-Mason tempted. Sound policy would have 
induced him to accept the Thakur’s offer. The 
conditions named were of no great practical import- onicxr i.aa uo 
an CO, relating as they did more to sentimental 
than to real grievances. But his hands were tied. 

Ho had no authority to treat with rebels still in arms. He 
had no authority at all to treat with this Thakur, whoso first 
complaint lay against the Riijah, and he was not the man, able 
as he was in many respects, to assume responsibility, even in 
the hour of danger. Ho replied, then, to the effect that, so 
long as the Thakur was in rebellion, ho could not treat with 
him. He added that the Thakur’s quarrel was with his own 
Rajah, and that the Rajah had frequently expressed his deter¬ 
mination to hold no communication with him unless he should 
confess his error, throw himself upon his mercy, therfforo 
and pay up his arrears of revenue. The result of coaiescea^^ 
this reply was that the Thakur and the rebel Sipahis 
came to terms, and together marched towards Pali. 

They marched towards Pali; but, when they saw the in¬ 
trenched position of the Jodhpur troops, they did 
not care to attack it. The delay which ensued, try- The robeis 
ing as it was to men situated as were the Jodhjiur 
troops, might have been endured but for the evil 
effect it was sure to produce on the native courts and the 
native troops of Rajputana. These could not understand the 
utility of a Torres Vedras. In their eyes, royal 
troops who would not advance were half beaten, tions which 
The moment was especially full of anxiety for the 
officer responsible for the security of this important tmopn not to 
part of India, and General Lawrence was justified in 
the desire he expressed to the Rajah that some more active 
measures should be taken by his troops than those involved “ in 
dancing attendance on the robeis, like orderlies.” 

But, before General Lawrence’s letter reached Jodhpur, the 
commander of the royal troops, Anar Singh, had 
left his strong position and encamped in close 
proximity to the rebels. Here, on the earl}^ morning defeat the 
of September 8th, his camp was surprised by the 
enemy. His men gave way, and though he, with a 
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few, a very few, kindred sfiirits, fought bravely to the last, 
giving their lives for their Ihijah, the valcur of a few men 
could not redeem the day. Ilis camj^, his guns, his military 
stores fell into the hands of the rebels. Pleathcote, after using 
every effort to induce the men to stand, mounted his horse 
find galloped from the field. 

General Lawrence was at Ajmir when the events I have 
recorded occurred. PVom the 21st to the 2Gth 
wTonce August ho received no intelligence from Abu, but 
on the 22nd a letter had reached him from Conolly 
at Erinpuram, telling him of the anticupations he entertained 
of an outbreak at that station. Phve days later ho received the 
luire outline of the occurrences at both places ; of the mutiny 
at the one, and the attack on the sleeping Europeans at the 
otlier. 

We have seen that the European forces at the disposal of 
Lawrence were all reeptired for the maintenance of order at the 
groat military centres in Kaj|>iitana, and that few men, if any, 
could really bo s])ared for service in the field. No one can 
wonder, tlien, at theanxi(dy expressed by the Governor-Generars 
agent for the prom 2 )t and energetic action on the part 
^maii'forL^ of tit 6 Jodh])ur troops. Ilut, after the defeat of those 
Uie troops at l^alf, Lawrence, considering, and rightly 

‘ * considering, that the effect on the country would 

bo very injurious if the course of the rebels were not promptly 
checked, assembled as soon as ])ossible a small force at Biaur 
for the purpose of co-oiterating with the Jodhj>ur troojts. This 
force was comjtosed of a hundred and fifty men of the 83rd, a 
portion of the Mairwara battalion, the l.st Bombay Lancers, 
two 12-pounders, three 6-{)Oundcrs, and two mortars. 

The rebels, after their victory over the llajah's troops, had 
fallen back on Awah, the fortifications of which 
they proceeded to strengthen. Awah is surrounded 
Awaiu ^ by a high wall, and can be aj^j^u’oached only through 
a dense jungle. Being well sujoplied with guns, it 
could claim to bo defensible against the small force which 
Lawrence was marching against it. 


He arrived be lore it on the 18 th, and proceeded at once to 
make a reconnaisanco in force. This had the effect 
causing the enemy to bring a strong fire to bear 
AwX* u^Dori his men from every gun on their walls. It 
was seen that the place was strong and could scarcely 
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be carried by an assault. Lawrence, then, hoping that the 
enemy would come out and attack him, fell back on the village 
of Ohulawas, about three and a half miles distant. Here he 
was to have heen joined by Monck-Mason, but that officer, on 
arriving within tliree hundred yards of the place where the 
General was standing, was decoyed by the enemy's bugle-sound 
—similar to that of the British—and was shot 
dead. He was a man of many and varied accomplish- 
merits, and his sudden death was felt severely by killed, 
all who knew and loved him, 

Lawrence remained three daj^s at Awah. The rebels loft 
him in peace, busily occupied in strengthening their 
position. Unable with his actual force to take the Lawrpne^ 
2 )lace, and liaving to a certain extent impressed the 
peo])le of the country through which he marched, 

Lawi’ence then fell liack leisurely on Ajmir and Nasirabad. 
Awah had, indeed, defied him, and Kota was in a state of 
rebellion, but, with tliosc exceptions, Bajputana remained for 
the three months that followed lo^’al and submissive. It may 
be convenient to add a word here regarding the proceedings at 
Awah. Not many days elapsed before the proud Thakur and his 
rebel allies quari’elled. Instead of coming to blows, 
however, they sensibly agreed to separate. The intimate fate 
Thakur remained at A wall; the Sipahis took their puriegiou.^' 
way towards Dehli. They were encountered, 
completely defeated, and many of them cut up by a British 
force under Gerrard at Narniil on the IGih October fol¬ 
lowing.* 

The State called Kota, an offshoot from the more ancient 
principality of Biindf, borders on the south-west 
frontier of Sindhia’s dominions, and luiS an area of Kot<i. 
five thousand square miles, and a population of four 
hundred and thirty-throe thousand souls. In 1857 the ruling 
chief was Maharao Ram Singh. An auxiliary force of the three 
arms, commanded by European officers, had heen maintained in 
the State since 1838. The entire cost of this force was main¬ 
tained by the Maharao. The political agent, representing the 
British Government, was Major Burton. 


* Pages 78-82. I may add that the Risaldar, Abbas All, was ultimately 
l>ardoned by Lord Canning. 
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The reader is aware that, when the troops of the regular 
Troo 8 from revolted at Nirnach, Lawrence had caused that 

KoiTv.m]ul station to be rooccu[)iod by detachments from the 
contingents of Mewar, Kota, and J3undi, until such 
time as the Europeans he had sent from Disa should 
arrive.* Major Burton had accompanied the Kota troops on 
that expedition. lie did not, however, return with them, 
General Lawrence having re(piested him to remain at Ximach 
for some three weeks, as “in tliose unsettled times he could not 
have coniideneo in his troops.” 

Major Burton, consetpiently, remained at Nimach. But, after 
Major Burton occurrenccs at Awah to which I have adverted, 
aiui iiis deeming his presence at the capital of the State to 
^ which he was accredited necessary for the assurance 
of the policy of the Maharao, he set out to return to 
Kota, accompanied by two of his sons, the one aged twenty-one, 
the other sixteen, but leaving behind him, under the safeguard 
of the British troops at Nimach, his wife and four remaining 
children, lie reached Kota on the 12th October, was visited 
by the Maharjuj in state the following morning, and returned 
the visit on the 14t]i. The Maharao subsequently stated that 
at the return visit Burton gave him the names of some of* his 
ofEcers whom he knew to be disaifected, and impressed upon 
him the advisability of punishing or at least dismissing them. 
The Muiuinto Whether Burton gave tliis advice can never be 

betrays Certainly known; but this is certain, that that 

men samo day the Maharao caused the officers and men 

he iiad of the contingent to be informed that he had 

denouucea, . ... 

given it! 

Officers and men were, in very truth, alike disaffected, 
and, being so, the communication made to them by order 
of the Maharao determined them to take the law into 
their own hands. Accordingly they assembled the following 
morning, killed Mr. Salder, the Residency surgeon, 
who^atuck and Mr. Saviell, the doctor of the dispensary in the 
deiicyf ” <^ity, who resided in a house in the Residency 

grounds, and then attacked the Residency itself. 
The guards and servants fled from the premises and hid them¬ 
selves in the ravines close by. Major Burton and his two sons, 
left with a single servant, a camel-driver, took refuge in a room 


* Vol. III. p. 171. 
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on the roof of the house. The revolters then fired round shot 
into the Eesidency. “ For four hours,” writes General Lawrence 
in his graphic account of the mournful transaction,* “ these 
four brave men defended themselves, till at length the Eesi¬ 
dency was set on fire, and Major Burton, feeling the case 
desperate, proposed to surrender on condition of the mob sparing 
his sons’ lives. The young men at once rejected the 
offer, saying they would all die together. I'hey knelt ^ 
down and prayed for the last time, and then calmly som, uud 
and heroically met their fate. The mob had by EurJpoana 
this time procured scaling-ladders, and, thus gaining 
the roof, rushed in and despatclied their victims, the servant 
alone escaping. Major Burton’s head was cut off and paraded 
through the town, and then fired from a gun, but the three 
bodies were by the Maharajah’s order interred that evening.” 

The Maharao at once communicated the occurrence to 
General Lawi ence, accompanying the communication 
with the expression of his regret and with the Tho Maixiriio 
excuse that the troops had taken the law into their 
own hands and tliat ho was powerless, lie may 
have been powerless, but he had, perhaps, unwittingly, set tho 
troo[)8 on. The Government of India subseciuently intimated 
their opinion that, though innocent of fore-knowledge, tho 
Maharao had not wholly performed his duty, and reduced the 
Biiluto due to him as Maharao of Kota from seventeen to 
thirteen guns. 

The tragedy at Kota was not the only outrage which dis¬ 
turbed the peace of the country during the month of October. 
About the same time that Burton was being besieged 
in the Eesidency of tho former place, a party of nefr 
rebels from Mandesar, led by a chief who pretended 
relationship to the royal house of Dehli, marched on and seized 
Jiran, a fortified town with a very strong defence, within twelve 
miles ot the cantonment of Nimach. It was impossible to allow 
such an outrage to pass unnoticed. On the 23rd October there 
was sent from Nimach to attack tho rebels a force of four hundred 
men, with two guns and a mortar. The men were chiefly 
Bombay native troops, cavalry and infantry, but they were 


* BeminiHcenees of Fortif-three Years' Service in India^ by Lieut.-General 
Sir George Lawrence, K.C.S.L, C.B. 
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heiided by fifty men of the 83rd, the whole commanded by 
Captain Tucker. They found the enemy still at 
Jiran. Tucker at once opened fire with his guns, 
and when these had played some time upon the 
defences he sent his infantry to attack the town. But the 
rebels sallied out in overwhelming numbers, drove back the 
infantry, and, pushing on, captured the mortar. Upon this 
tJie cavalry charged, l ecovered the mortar, comj^elled the enemy 
to re-enter the town, and silenced their fire. But the place 
itself was too strong for the efforts of a force so small and so 
lightly ])rovided ; the loss already incairred had been heavy, 
two officers, Tucker and Ih'.ad, having been killed, and three 
wounded ; a retreat was therefore ordered. Strange to say, the 
enemy evacuated diran that night. 

Their retreat, however, was only the prelude to an advance 
in larger numbers. On the 8th November a body 
Till* rebels of them, numbering fonr thousand, advanced on 
aKlb/in Nfmacli, occupicd the station, and forced the 
Mroiuer Eurojicaii and native troo[)s to take refuge within 
mu/altaok fbrtificd Square. This they attempted, but 

is’mmch. vainly, to escalade; then, after a siege of fifteen 
days’ duration, hearing that reinforcements were 
advancing to the aid of the British, they fell back. 

On receiving intelligence of the murder of Major Burton and 
1 awrof.re SOUS, General Lawrence had made an urgent re¬ 
applies for quisition to Bombay for troops. The first and 

' smaller detachments of these began to arrive in 

1868 . liajputana in January 1858, but it was not until 

January. March that the reinforcements assumed a sufficient 


liawrofoe 
ap{>lics for 
reinforce¬ 
ment s. 

1888. 

January. 


strength to justify decisive action on a larger scale. 

The detachments which arrived in January, however, enabled 
General Lawrence to throw off the quiescent attitude 
ardvaTof which he had till then deemed it politic to assume. 
heXisie Ill January he was able to detach a force of eleven 

^ hundred men, with a due proportion of guns, under 

Colonel Holmes, 12th Bombay Native Infantry, against Awah. 
Holmes invested the place on the 19 th, and the same day his 
guns opened fire. At the end of five days a practicable breach had 
been made, and the assault was ordered for the follow- 
ing morning. The garrison, perfectly cognisant of all 
that was going on in the British camp, resolved not 
to await it. Fortunately for them there raged that night a storm 
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80 fearful, and there ruled a darkness so intense, that sentries 
only a few paces apart could neither see nor hear each other. 
Under cover of these portents the rebels evacuated the place in 
the night. 

The strength of the fortifications of Awah, when it was 
occu})ied next morning by the British troops, were 
such as to justify to the full General Lawrence’s ‘ 

determination regarding it in the previous Sep- Awali^ * 
tember. it had a double line of defences, the iniier 
of strong masonry, the outer of earthwork, both being looj)- 
holed. Thirteen guns, three tons of powder, and three thousand 
rounds of small arms ammunition were found in the place. 
The keep, the bastions, and all the masonry works . 
were blown up and destrojmd, so as eirectually to LttWTorue’H 
prevent the stronghold becoming a nucleus of re- 
bellion for the future.* 

This act of vigour had a very salutary effect. Order was 
maintained in the country; and in March, when the reinforce¬ 
ments from Bombay poured in, the difficulty of the task for 
which troops had been required in the previous November had 
in no way increased. 

The reinforcements numbered five thousand five hundred 
men of all arms. They were composed of the 72nd, 

83rd, and 95th regiments, the 10th Bombay Native 
Infantry, the 8th Hussars, the 1st Bombay Lancers, ments arrive 
the Sindh Horse, Brown’s battery of artillery, 
eighteen field-pieces, of which ten were 8-inch mortars and 
howitzers, and a corps of sappers and miners. They were 
commanded by Major-General H. G. Itoberts of the Bombay 
army. 

On the arrival of General Koberts in March, General Lawrence 
resigned the military command into his hands, and 
reverted to his civil and political functions as agent 
to the Governor-General. In this capacity he Roberts, 
accompanied the force. 

The fi]'st operation to be attempted was the recovery of 
Kota. Ever since the murder of Major Burton r, of 
disorder had prevailed in that 8tate. The Sipahis, koui after 
having tasted the pleasure of revolt, drained the 
cup to the very dregs. They imprisoned the 

* Forty-three Years in India, Sir G. Lawrence. 
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Maharao in his palace. They then forced him to sign a paper 
consisting of nine articles, one of which was to the etfect that 
he had ordered the murder of Major Burton. The Mahar^o 
ende(j;Voured by compliance to keep the rebels in good humour, 
but meanwhile he despatched secretly messengers to the Eajah 
of Karauli, begging him to send troops to his aid. The Rajah 
complicfl, and his troops, faithful to their liege lord, drove the 
rebels from the part of the town of Kota in which the palace 
was situated, and released the Maharao. They were still 
occupying it, for the defence of that prince, when Roberts 
arrived in Raj put an a. The rebels, however, continued to hold 
the other parts of the town, the inhabitants of which had 
been reduced already by pillage and other excesses to extreme 
misery. 

A military march from Nasirabad, the head-quarters of 
Roberts’s force, to Kota, was not a march which a 
general could regard as being necessarily a pleasure 
trip. Not only did the town of Kota occupy a 
' formidable position, covered by the river Chambal 
on one side, and by a large and deep lake on the other, but the 
approach to it offered many positions capable of easy defence 
by a small force against one much larger. Chief amongst these 
was the Mukandara pass—a long and narrow valley between 
two ranges of hills.* 

But once more the rebels displayed a marked deficiency of 
true military instinct. They made not the smallest 
Uoberttj attempt to defend even one of the difficult positions. 

Roberts, marching from Nasirabad on the 10th, 
encamped on the north bank of the Chambal, opposite 
Kota, on the 22nd March. He found the rebels in complete 
possession of the south bank, on which they had planted their 
guns, many in number, and some of them large in calibre. 
Roberts ascertained at the same time that the fort, the palace, 
half the city, and the ferry over the river were held by the 
Mahiirao with the Karauli troops. 

Early on the morning of the 25th, information reached him 
He a tacks rebels were making an assault on the palace 

and^com- * with a view to seize the ferry. Roberts instantly sent 
defeats the across three hundred men of the 83rd, under Major 
rebels. Heath, to aid the Maharao. The attack of the rebels 


Famous in Anglo-Indian story for Monson’s retreat through it, 
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was repulsed. On the 27th, Eoberts crossed over himself with 
six hundred of the 95th, and two 9-pounders, and, having placed 
the heavy guns in the fort in position to bear on the enemy’s 
camp, he opened upon it on the 29th a heavy fire of shot and 
shell. On the 30th, whilst the remainder of the force cannon¬ 
aded the rebels’ position from the north bank, Eoberts, marching 
from the fort in three columns, nioved on it on the south bank, 
and gained it with very small loss. By this brilliant maiKCuvro 
he not only completely defeated the enemy, but captured fifty 
guns! The cavalry, however, failed to intercept the rebels, 
and they almost all escaped. 

The British troops occupied Kota for three weeks. At the 
end of that time, the authority of the Maharao 
having been completely re-established. General of ^ 

Eoberts evacuated it and returned to Nasirabad, 
despatching a portion of his force to garrison Ni reach. 

With the fall of Kota, peace and order had been completely 
restored throughout Eajpiitana, and, although two months later 
both were broken by Taiitia Topi, the action of this tamous 
leader was sirictly an invasion. Tantia induced neither prince 
nor peasant to join his standard. 

Of all the large tracts of territory inhabited mainly by a people 
boasting a common origin, not one passed through the 
trying period of 1857-8 with smaller injury to itself, why 
with less infliction of suffering and bloodshed, than was, i>y 
the territory of Eajputana. Parcelled out as it is 
into eighteen sovereign States, each ruled by its 
own independent chief, the circumstance may seem 
surprising. But the causes of it are not far to seek. I attribute 
the result mainly to the fact that no people in India had 
suffered so much or so recently as the Edjputs from the law¬ 
lessness which characterised the sway immediately preceding 
the suzerainty of the British—the sway of the Marathas. When 
the policy of Marquess Wellesley towards the Eajput States 
was reversed in 1805 by Lord Cornwallis and Sir George 
Barlow, a system of oppression and misrule was inaugurated, 
under which the buffalo was to the man who held the bludgeon, 
and the fair daughters of the land were to the strong arm of 
the marauder. For twelve y^ars the sufi’erings of Eajputana 
cried to Heaven for redress. That redress came only when, in 
1817, the Marquis of Hastings reverted to the policy of his 
great predecessor. Under that policy the princes of Eajputana 

2 n 2 
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have been secured against invaders from outside and against 
eacli other. Since that period every man has been able to lie 
down in his own man go-grove, and to eat of his own date-tree. 
Security has prevjnled throughout the land. The honour of 
(;very man and of every Avoman has been secured. It was the 
sense of this security, enjo 3 XHl under British suzerainty, that 
ensured the loyalty of the great bulk of the Itajpiits during the 
troublous times of the Mutiny. 

It is j)ro])er to add thiit this lecollection of past and present 
benetits was stimulated and enforced ly the choice 
made ])y the (iovernment of India of the agents 
Lawrence. to Carry out tlicir policy. Foremost among these 
was George St. Patrick Lawrence. Ilis tact, his 
energy, his fearlessness, his readiness of resource, when he 
Iiad not a single Furoj)ean soldiet’ at his disposal, stamj)ed 
him as a man eminently fitted to rule in troul)lous times. The 
dis 2 )lay of these qualities begat confidence in the minds of the 
native princes, fear and dismay" among the adventurers who 
welcomed turmoil. Ilis presence, thus, proved itself to bo 
worth an army. But for his prom 2 )titude, Ajmir would have 
fallen, and, with Ajmir occujued by two or three regiments of 
rebellious Sipahis, British authority would have disajJ 2 )eared. 
The j)reservation of Hajpiitana, then, will ever be connected 
with the name of this gallant and distinguished officer.^ 

The inroad of Tantid Topi into Raj 2 )utand, and the campaign 
in ])ursuit of that famous leader, will be treated of 
Thofitory ni its ju’ojX'r place in the next volume. Before 

nJiubuy.^' dealing witli him it will be my pleasing duty 

to record the statesmanlike measures by which 
Lord Elphinstone caused Bombay to become a strong wall 
of supj)ort to the threatened edifice of British rule in India, 
and to narrate how Sir Hugh Bose illustrated the highest 
genius of the inspired w^arrior by his daring and successful 
camjjaign in Central India. 


* Since these lines were first pnbJisherl the illustrious man to whom they 
reftr has been carried to his last home. ^Ihose who had tlie privilege of 
knowing him will never forget the straightforward manliness which charac¬ 
terised all his thoughts and all his actions. The opijortunities which were 
granted to his broihers, Henry and John, were never vouclisafed to him. 
But this may at least be s nid of him, that in no conjuncture of life was he 
ever baffled: to every trial he rose superior. He left a reputation without 
flpot, and many loving friends to mourn him. 
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With rcPc'rencc to the conimon saying that Lord Lawrence saved tlie 
and thoredyy saved India, it may he fair to remark that this 
opinion was not sup[K)rted hy many of tlie onieers who served with the 
Dehli Field Force during the siiige : their views may f>e sliown hy the 
following extracts taken from a letter writ ten hy Lieiit.-CAdonel Turnl)ull 
(who served throughout the siege on the ])ersona,l stall of Sir Henry 
Ihirnard, General Peed, and Sir Archdale Wilson) to IVIr, Loswoitii 
Smith, wdtli reference to Ford Lawrence’s sirin' ol‘ cixdit for tlie ivork 
done at Dehli, as described in tiiat Author’s l«.ok :— 

“Tlie one tiizure whi( h stands pre-eminently forward in this narrative” 
(Mr, lloswortli Smith’s ‘ Life of Ijord Lawrence’) “ ot the siege ol I>ehH,is 
that of Sir Jolin Lawrence. All others sink into insignilieance. The 
terrible anxiety of our generals, receiving constant entr. aties (if not more) 
from Labor to do something; to take active iiKjasures to push (*n, Ac., 
when it would have been ruinous, if not practically inijiossihle, to do so; 
the tearful prostration of mind and body 1)}^ such a strain in a climate 
reaching sometimes 133 degrees in a heath]narters tent, the periietinil 
knowledge that if nothing were done they might be blamed, and, if any¬ 
thing were done and failed, the blame would be tlndrs also; more 
especially as the consequence of any sucli failure wordd be (lie rising of 
the Panjdh; all this does not seem to fiavc been sulliciently taken into 
account. It was Sir John Lawience wlio urged our instant move on 
Dehli. Wlieu wc got there we loimd ourselves checke<l, surroinidctl, and 
oiitnumbered. He denuded the Panjah of troops, and sent them to us, 
thus enabling ns to hold our own, and thus to save the Panjdb, and India. 
It is hard to see how, with the original resjionsihility resting on him, he 
could have done anything less. 

“The siege of Dehli has never been sufficiently estimated in England, 
and for several reasons. No one can know what n'ally went on there 
except those who were there. 'Die fidl of Deliii took place in September. 
Sir Colin Campbell had arrived in Calcutta th“ 13th August. Fiom that 
moment all attention was riveted on him; and, soon after, on Lakhnao. 
Troops arrived from the Cape October; the China expedition was 
diiected to India; troops and officers, whose numbers and names hail 
already become well knowm during the Crimean War, came out; full bat¬ 
talions, one thousand strong, took the xdace of attenuated regiments of 
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two hundred and fifty; and last, not least, war-correspondents kept the 
English public well uj) in all the* minor details of what was then occurring. 
H'he natural consequence was, that the recollection of things done at 
Dchli faded away. The terrible anxieties of the commanders, the gal¬ 
lantry and sufferings of the officers and men, were either passed over, or, 
if remembered, w^ere soon obliterated by the newspa})er descriptions of 
wdiat was even then going on. One person could not be passed over, and 
that was Sir John Lawrence. From liis constant correspondence with the 
Government at the Presidency, his work could not be forgotten. The 
centre of the work above the zone of the Mutiny was the taking of Dehli, 
S) that his name was, in England, more immediately connected with it; 
and, in the opinion of some, he never used such op])ortunities as came to 
his lot afterwards as fully as lie might have done in remembering those 
wdio were one of the stepping-stones to his advancement.” 

Colonel Turnbull was a most gallant officer. Jn his despatch after the 
battle of Badli-ki-Sarai, Sir Henry Barnard specially mentioned the 
“daring devotion” of his two aides-de-camp, Captain Turnbull and his 
own sun. The ])raise was well merited, for both were to the front when¬ 
ever service was to be rendered and danger to be encountered. 


APPENDIX B. 

(Page 117 of text.) 

From Sir James Outram to the Officer commanding the Reliev¬ 
ing Force. 

[Along with the following important and deeply interesting letter. Sir 
James Outram forwarded a ]>lan of the ground intervening between the 
Alambdgh and the R( sidency, together with minute descriptions of every 
liosition and building capable of being held by the enemy. The plan was 
bast d on the surveys made by the late Cajitain Morrison prior to the out¬ 
break, the only surveys that had been made of Lakhnao. The copy of 
this plan, which will be found at the end of the volume, should be con¬ 
sulted in the perusal of the following letter. It is Plan No. I.] 

My communication of the 14th instant informed you I consider your 
first operation should be the occupation of the “ Dilkusha ” house and 
park, by a direct movement to that place from the Alambagh. The fort 
of JaldIdbM, which is situated a mile or a mile and a half to the right of 
that route, is said to be occupied by the enemy, with two guns; but it is 
too distant to interrupt that line of communication, and it is not likely to 
l)e maintained after the Dilknsh^, in addition to Alambdgh, has been 
occut»ied in its rear. I think it hardly worth w’hile, therefore, to waste 
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time against that place, which at the commencement of the outbreak 
was little capable of defence, and is not likely since to have been repaired 
or stored sufficiently to admit of its retention. The guns now there ap¬ 
pear to have been sent merely to interrupt the forage parties from Alam- 
biigh. (A description of Jaialdb.id, as it was just before the outbreak, is 
appended.) Yet it will be prudent, in afterwards communicating with 
AlamMgh, to afford a strong escort until it is known whether or not 
Jalalabad is evacuated, 

'J’he direct advance from Alambdgh via Charhdgh, and the main street 
marked (1) (1) (1) on the plan, should not be attem])ted, very lormidahle 
opposition being prepared on the opposite side of the Charhdgh bridge, the 
bridge itself being destroyed, and the passage strongly fortified; besides 
which, there are two miles of street to pass through, in which every means 
of obstruction has been prepared, the houses loopholed, and guns in 
position at various points, with ditches, mines, and other obstacles. For 
the same r(‘ason I would deprecate any attempt to force tlie street which 
runs from the junction of the Dilkushi and Martiniere roads to the Kaisar- 
bagh, marked (2) (2) (2). 

At Dilkushd, it is stated, there are at present only some K^jwdrd match- 
loekmen, with cavalry at Bibipur village perhaps,'and at the Martinidrc; 
but these are almost certain to decamp when you approacli, and may 
perhaps suffer considerably ere they get across the canal, if followed up 
sharply by cavalry and horse artillery. IVo guns were said to he at Dil- 
kusha some days ago, probably those now at JaUldbdd. If still there, 
they would have to be abandoned ere they could he crossed over the canal, 
if followed up. 

It is possible that some of the so-called Regular Infantry may he sent 
over to the Dilkushd when they hear of your ap])roac}i. If so, they will 
but add to their own confusion and panic flight when you attack, for 
never by any chance do they stand in the open. Two regiments of in¬ 
fantry and one of cavalry, sent out to oj)pnse Major Barston’s convoy, fled 
at his approach without firing a shot; and on every occasion where whole 
hosts of them were opposed to oui'selves it was just the same. The Dil¬ 
kushd palace cannot be maintained under fire of our artillery, having 
large windows on every side. If any force of the enemy is assembled 
there, they must suffer awfully from your guns in t*scaping across the canal; 
Or, should they fly to the Martiniere, they will be in a similar predicament 
when you follow them up. 

On seeing the Dilkushd occupied by your troops, the enemy would most 
probably occupy the Martinilre. After lodging your baggage in the 
garden to the rear of, and commanded by, the Dilkushd house (and sur¬ 
rounded by walls without houses, something like Alambdgh, and easily 
defensible), you would proceed against the Martiniere through the road 
marked (3) (3) (3). But it would be well, ere getting within musket- 
range of the building, to throw a few shells and round shot into it, in case 
it should be occupied by the enemy, whose fire from the terraced roof 
might cause much loss ere you get near enough to rush up and blow open 
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doors for entry. It would be well for you to have some one with you 
well acquainted with the Martini^re building. And it may be a matter for 
your consideration wlietlier it would not be better, if the i)lace appears 
strongly fortified, to mask it by encamping your troops between the road 
(3) (3) and the canal, contenting yourself by bombarding the Martiniere 
during the day and night, Avhich will almost ensure its evacuation before 
morning. The mound marked (4)* would be a favourable site for a 
24-|)Ouiidor battery, wliieh would command the op{)Osite bank of the canal, 
where you purpose effecting your passage to protect the sappers in making 
a roa<l for your guns. 

It is ]K»ssible the bridge leading to the Martiniere may not be destroyed, 
and that you may ])reier advancing over it. But, on reconnoitring, you 
will, 1 believe, find places where the canal may be crossed without much 
dillieiilty further down, towards (6), Avliich would enable you to turn any 
defensive works tlie enemy may prepare on tlie main road (2) (2) (2). 
If you cross the l)ridge, therefore, 1 would recommend you turning to the 
right after passing it, and making your way tlirough tlie mud huts (indi¬ 
cated by the brown colour on tlie ])lan) until you get into the road running 
from ((>) to (W) (W) (W)—W denotes some deserted and destroyed 
infantry lines—leaving tiie honses, marked 1) 1) D, on your left, and thus 
making your way into tlie road (7) (7), which passes the open front of the 
enclosure in which the barracks arc situated. Should the barrack build¬ 
ings bo occupied (they were precipitately al andoned when we advanced 
from the same quarter), it may be prudiuit to throw a few shot and shell 
ere the inl’antry advances to tlie attack. Having lar-je doors, open on 
both sides, as is customary in Euroiiean barracks in India, 1 anticipate 
little didiculty in your effecting an entry. Staircases lead to the terraced 
roof Irom the interior of tlie centre room. TJie terrace is considerably 
raised above, and therefore commands the houses of the Hazratganj), 
and a few rifles |)laced there could keep down any muslmtry fire from 
thence (Ilazratganj), which alone could disturb the party left in occupa¬ 
tion of tlie barracks when you advance further. But it would be neces¬ 
sary to throw up a parapet of sand-bags, or screens of shutters, to protect 
the riflemen on the roof, as it has no para|)et. The south wall of the 
enclosure is, however, sufficiently high to afibrd some protection against 
direct fire. 

Should you cross by the bridge, your whole force would, I presume, 
come that way. And your next operation, after leaving an adequate 
guard for the barracks (say 300 or 400 infantry, some cavalry, and a 
couple of guns; or, probably, you might secure a gun, or two guns, which 
the enemy are said to have there), would be to proceed by the road (7) (7) 
to the Sikandrabfigh (G), which, if held, could easily be breached by 24- 


* Sir J. Outram afterwards availed himself of this mound to plant a 24- 
pounder battery of the Shannon Brigade, which effectually kept down tho 
euemy^s tire opened on the rear division under his command, when he finally 
retired to the Alambagh. 
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or 18“])Oun(ler8—tho wall hciii" only about 21 feet tliick —vide enclosed 
description.* It is said to ho occu]iied by Man Sin^h, with some 200 or 
300 liajwards and two "ims; the former are ])retty sure to bolt when 
your cans open u{)on the place, and two or three shells are thrown 
into it. 

If A'ou cross tlie canal at (O), the main body of your force should pro¬ 
ceed by the road frt)m ((>) to (W). A njgiment and portion of artilhay 
might, p('I'llrips, make their way by the road wliich leads direct to the 
Sikandrabagh (8) (8); but as it is not well detiued, it may be more 
|)nident to keep all togetlier till you occupy the liarracks.f 

Sliould you have met witli op]iosition, or been delayed much in cross¬ 
ing tlie canal, the day will be pretly far advanced ere you have occupied 
tlie barracks and Sikandrabagh. ddiese might bo the limit of your 
ojieration that day—encamping your force lietween, and a little in adwanco 
of, those two ])oiuts, with its right rear on Sikaudrabagh, and the barracks 
on its l(d't rear—thus obtaining a tolerably ojien plain to encamp on, witli 
almost clear space in front, from which your guns would ])lay u])on the 
buildings whicli still intervene between your camp and our position, 
namely, the Sliali Nnja (11), Moti Mahall (K), Mess-house (M), and 
d'ara Kothi (N), whicli, if ludd, miglit be bombarded from both our 
positions prior to comnieMcing combined operations next rnoriung. You 
would then decide on the garrisons to occupy tlie barracks and Sikandra- 
bagh, to maintain communication witli Ddkushd, where your baggage 
would, T trust, be secure in the garden, ])rotected by 200 men occupying 
the house, and a couple of guns. About the same strength (with conva¬ 
lescents) would suflice for Alambdgh, aided by the enemy’s guns we have 
there. And, perhaps, two of our own guns, su{)i)orted by 100 riflemen, 
would hold the Martiniere, with a small body of eavaliy to command the 
plain down to the canal. A strong ])icquet also should lie j)laced in the 
nearest huts to the road by which you cross tlie canal. You would, 
pierhaps, occupy the houses D 1) also, as further security for your commu- 
nicatioiis.t Anotlier iioint to which you should turn your attention while 

* The Comnmnder-iii-Chiof’s force met with serious opposition at the 
Sikaudrabagh, owing to their having approached it by a cross-road fiom the 
rear, whence their breaching gnus could not be brought up until the troops 
had been exposed for some time to a heavy fire. Had they come by the 
broad 'pahlm (macadamised) road leading from the barracks, as suggested, their 
lieavy guns could have opened upon the place while the infantry remained out 
of musketry fire. A practicable breach would tlicn liavc been made, or the 
shelling would have driven the enemy out. As it was, however, the occu¬ 
pants, greatly more numerous than reported, had no means of egress, and 
were destroyed to a man but our own troops also suffered severely in taking 
the place. 

t Neither the roads (7) (7) or (8) (8) were followed by Sir Colin Campbell’s 
force, which was taken by a moie circuitous and intricate road than either, 
and suffered greatly before its guns could be brought to the front. 

X All this was carried out, with the exception that the barracks and the 
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delayed in breaching the Sikandrabdgh is the destruction of the bridge 
of Ixmts some few hundred yards thence.* If a troop of horse artillery 
and cavalry are sent off raf)idly to any point commanding tlie boats, many 
men would be destroyed with the boats that would be sunk by your guns; 
and the destruction of the boats will prevent the enemy’s force on the 
other side of the Giimti coming over to molest you at night. 

The signal that you are crossing the canal will be my notice to spring 
certain mines, and storm the |X)8t8 now held by the enemy in my imme¬ 
diate front (9) (9); and, once in possession of these, 1 shall o|)cn my guns 
on the buildings above mentioned, and endeavour also to silence the fire 
of the Kaisarbdgh, whicli commands the open space between us, to favour 
our junction next morning f when our united batteries could be turned 
upon the Kaisarbagh. And they would, I hope, in a day or two, effect its 
capture, which is necessary to ensure th entire submission of the city. 


Note by the Author. — This extract has been taken from Sir James 
Outra/m's General Orders^ Despatches^ and Corrcspondi^ce^ published in 
1860 (Smithy hldeVy and CoS), All the notes attached to it were made by 
the editor of thU volume, —G. B. M. 


APPENDIX C. 

(Page 393.) 

Lieutenant Conoli.y thus wrote to Captain Black, regarding his escape : 
“Such a scene of coulusiou I never saw; some Sipdhis firing at Bhils, they 
shot seven poor wretches on the parade-ground, who, 1 declare were only 
looking at the novel scene. During the day we halted. The first day we 

marched to-, and a greater rabble never crossed country than our 

once smart legion: not a Sipdhi hardly saluted me. I was taKen to Abbds 


liouses D D were refused in the advance to the Sikandrab^igb, and had 
tlicretore, to be taken afterwards, and (it is believed) at a greater loss than 
had they been assailed in the first instance. 

* Tlie enemy’s leaders themsolves caused the bridge to be broken up to 
prevent the flight of their followers. 

t This was done. Sir James Outram’s troops stormed and took the build¬ 
ings (9) (9) on the day Sir Coliu took the Sikandrabagh. Sir James then 
opened his batteries on the Mess-house, Kaisarbagh, &c., exactly as here 
jiroposed, until the junction was effected; and the Kaisarbagh could liave 
soon after been taken, had it not been determined to withdraw our forces 
for a time.— (See the despatches of General Havelock^ Brigadier Eyre, Colonel 
Napier, &c., in reference to these operations.^ 
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All’s tent at-, and the infontry were a little behind, when a tremen¬ 

dous row commenced. Some Minds made a rush at the carts; the 
infanti y thought it was an attack; away went the cavalry to see to 
matters, cut up a lew Bhils, and, seeing no one else, pulled np to look 
about them. Another row, and rush towards where I was standing near 
my satidled liorse. I can’t say I was desperately alarmed, for all hope of 
life I had cast aside some hours before, when we marched. The rusli 
towards me was caused by some amiable Sipdliis taking the opportunity 
to make a run at me. Abbas All and Ids men saw it, and were soon 
between us; but I cannot enter into details of self; once again they at¬ 
tempted to get at me at Dula. What made them so mad was, that rny 
strenuous attempts to seduce the cavalry had been made known to Mihrwan 
Singh, and he swore 1 should die. At J)uld they had three or fi)ur rows — 
councils they called them—about me. At last, Milirwdn Singh and tlie 
(»ther beauties, seeing Abbas AH would not give me up, said 1 might go 
solus. Next morning, they sent again to say, No, I should not go. How¬ 
ever, Abbas At] and his men surrounded my chdrpdl* all night; we none 
of us slept, and on tlie morniug of the 27th, when the force was ready, 
the guns were loaded, the infantry shouldered arms, and J was brouLdit 
up. I was told to ride to the front; poor Dokal Singh the luiwalddr- 
major, and some others, ran out hluV)bering ; Abbds All and Abdul 
Ail rode up on each side, made rue low salaams, and told me to ride for 
it; that not a sawar sliould he allowed to interrero with my retreat. My 
three sawdrs, who, 1 have forgotten to say, had stuck to me as if I liad 
l>een their brother since the very beginniug, by a preconcerted plan, were 
ordered to see me off a little way. 1 could not help giving a farewell 
wave of the hand to the infantry in irony; tliey shouted and lauglied, 
the band struck up, and that is the last 1 saw of the legion. 1 rode right 
into Erinpuram with three sawdrs; I came straight here, and the people 
seemed ready to eat me with joy. The names of the three sawdrs are, 
Nasir-ud-din, second troop; Ilahi Bakhsh, third troop (the man who useil 
to ride my grey); and Momin Khdn, first troop. They left everything 
behind, and, I must say, are three as fine fellows as I wish to see. By 
the bye, tlie cavalry said, if 1 would agree to turn Musalmdn, to a man 
they would follow me. Very kind of them. They offered me money 
when I was coming away, and also on the march. I took twenty rupees 
from Abbds AH ; now I wish J had taken my jiay; they twic(3 offered it. 
Now is our time, the legion is divided. Jawan Singh t golanddz, and his 
party, about seven other golanddz (gunners), will play the infantry a trick 
if they can. I have told Jawan Singh I will myself give him five hundred 
rupees it he breaks with the infantry. Abb^ AH, the hdwalddr-rriajor, 
and Abdul AH, are in dang'^r on my account, and they are kept with 
their men under the guus niglit and d^y. 1 feel most glad to think I did 


♦ Charpai, a bedstead; literally, “ of four feet.” 
t Golanddz, a gunner ; literally, “a thrower of balls.” 
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them as much harm as T could. Makhdum Bakhsh had a musket ymt t( 
his breast for letting me ride with my sword on. I was a bone of con 
tention. I have this morning sent a sbarj) hmid to Abbas Ali, telling 
bim, for his own sake, to try and communicate with Mason, who, 
believe, is at Pali, and to whom I liave written to try and communicat 
with Abbas AIL” 


* Kdsid —n courier. 
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